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TE LEM A E 
The SON of WES SES . 
Kixc of ITHACA, &c. in GREECE, and one of the Princes who conducted the Siege of TROx. 
COMPLETE in. TWENTY-FOUR BOOKS. * 
Originally written in FxzNnCH, not only for the Uſe and Inſtruction of the DAUPHIN of FRANCE, to guard him, 


in an allegorical Way, againſt forming his Conduct after the bad Example of his Grandfather LOUIS XIV. but 
alſo to promote the Happineſs of Mankind in general; FN : | ; 


By FRANCIS SALIGNAC dE 1a MOTTE FENELON, + 
Late ARCHBISHOP of CAMBRAY, in the FRENCH NETHERLANDS. & : 


—... 


Now Newly Tranſlated from the beſt Pax Is and other Editions, 


By WILLIAM HENRY MELMO TH, ES. 
Author of the New Abridgment of the Roman HIS TOR of the Complete Abridgment of the Gzzcr1ax Hisrory—and of the New *' 


Univerſal SToRY-TEzLLER, or Modern Picture of Human Life; being an approved Collection of original and ſelect Pieces in Proſe and 
— Verſe, —— Price gs. each bound. | . . x ; 


— - 
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| 9 To WHICH ARE ADDED, . VV BET Sg 
The LIFE of the Original AUTHOR; the Hzavs and AxGuMENTS of each. 
| BOOK at LARGE ind a great Variety f NOTES. 
Hiſtorical, Critical, Explanatory, Schblaſtic, Political, Moral, Philological, Satiricah, and Illuſtrative”. 
Comprehending the moſt ſalutary Reſlections and Remarks, with Alluſions to Ancient Mythology, Geography, and Univerſal Hiſtory, _ -; 
particularly to the Hiſtories of England and France: A Work of the firſt Reputation, replete with Maxims of Human Prudence, and , 
including the moſt perfect Syſtem of Morality ever preſented to the World, diſplaying to all Deſcriptions-of Perſons the Horrors of Vice, 
and the Charms of Virtde, in the moſt forcible Manner, The Myſteries of the wiſeſt and belt 5 25 here developed: the inordinato 
Paſſions are depicted as a Yoke equally diſgraceful and fatal 1 while the Moral Duties appear wit che Attrections of Eaſe and Beauty. 
The Reaſoning is juſt, the Precepts are important. It is # Work which Genius and Learning have dedicated to Virtue; it at once 
captivates the Imagination, informs the Underſtanding, and regulates the Will. This valuable Book teaches us to make Morality and 
Religion our Guide in good, as well as in adverſe Fortune; never to forget the Lovewe owe our Parents and our Cour 19 5 It forms 
if- ſuc 


h ſhould _— 


our Minds for a King, a Citizen, a Father, a Mother, a Maſter, a'Gentleman, a Tradeſman, a Servant, and even a Slave, 
be our Lot; and, in ſhort, teaches us to act properly in all the various Spheres of Life. MENTOR (under which Character is meant 
MiNxtrva) in his Counſels to TELEMACHUS, muſt make us juſt, humane, patient, fincere,. diſcreet, and modeſt, He never ſpeaks 
but he pleaſes, engages, moves, and perſuades, We cannot attend to him but with Admirstion; and, in Proportion as We admire, we _ 
cannot help loving his Advice, which is entertaining as well as inftrudtive. | 1 5 
This Tranſlation has been carefully reviſed with all the former Editions, and particular Attention has been paid to the various Readings of i 
Hawkeſworth, Smollett, Boyer, Litterbury, Oldes, Ozell, and others,” entirely omitting their Inaccuracies and Blemiſhes, and prelerving 
whatever we judged might elucidate the great D the Author had in View when, he compoſed this Work, iz. of promoting the Happineſs 
of his noble Pupil in particular, and of the World in general. | * F _ 1 | 
Embelliſhed in a very ſupcrior Stile of Magnificence, -with a Set of unuſually GRAND COPPER-PLATES, exquiſu ely deſigned by thoſe 
ingenious Artiſts, Kaurrman, MonNErt, Eiszx, and Moxnat, and engraved, in a capital Manner, by MeſIre; Watxax, Cortvyts 
GRIONION, BARTOLOzz1, and GRAINGER, who have cxerted their unrivalled Talents in theſe ſplendid Performances ; ſingle Impreſſion 
of which will be charged at 28. each Print: fo that thefe capital Engravings alone will be abſolutely worth Four Times the Price of the 
whole Work; which is the moſt beautiful Edition of TELEMACHUS ever publiſhed. in this or any other Countty, and 


CALCULATED ro GRATIFY EVERY CLASS or READERS: 
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Printed only for ALEX. HOGG, at the Kine's Aus No. 16, Pater-noſter-Roxg; 
And Sold by all Bookſellers in Great-Britain, Ireland, France, America, Eaſt and Welt Indies, &c. &e, 
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E much-eſteemed AbvIN TURES of TEIEMACn²ñHus, originally written by 

[ that great and good man the ARcHEBISHO of CAMBRAY, is a work of ſuch 
univerſal reputation, that it would be totally abſurd for us here to ſay any thing in 
recommendation of it's beauties: it holds the firſt claſs among the moral works of 
imagination in every civilized country; the writings of Homer and Virgil are not 
more neceſſary to be peruſed than this book; it has. paſſed through innumerable 
editions; it has been tranſlated. into every language in Eu ROE, and there have 
been ſeveral tranſlations of it in this country: but ſuch unaccountable blunders. and 
inaccuracies have crept into the text, by the careleſſneſs of former Editors and: 
Printers, that a NEW Enitron and TRANSLATION is highly neceſſary at this. 
time. To tranſlate a work of fancy, which owes a great part of it's power to 

tical beauties and elegancy of compoſition,. fome 2 
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e for poetry, and ſome {kill 
in writing, are certainly neceffary ; of which all who have hitherto tranſlated: _ 
FENELONS TELEMACHUS. into Engliſh were totally deſtitute : indeed, their ver- 

fions are in general ſo much the fame, that one — failed, it is very difficult to 

conceive what encouraged the hope that another would ſucceed: this tranſlation is, 
however, very different from all ethers ; and. yet we have ſcrupulouſly preſerved, 
not only every incident, and every ſentiment, but even every metaphor, as. far. as 
the different genius. of the-twa. languages would poſſibly admit. 1 

- We may, indeed, venture te ſay, the AxchBISHO H of CaupRray,. in his: 
TELEMACHUS, poſſeſſes all the enthuſiaſm and copiouſneſs of Homer, all the 
magnificence and regularity of Virgil. Like the firſt, he paints every object with: 
energy, life, and r varying his fable, and diverſifying his characters; his 
imagination is fruitful, his reflections moral, and his deſcriptions lively. Like 
Virgil, he preſerves conſtantly the unity of action, and the conſiſtency of his characters. 
His judgment is profound, whilſt his thoughts are elevated. He blends nature with 
elegance, the {imple with the. ſublime: FzxneLoN's hero is more perfet than. either. 
Homer's. or Virgil's, his morals. are purer, his.ſentiments-nobler:. | n 


To thoſe that have read this work only as an exerciſe at ſchool, it's Beauties are 


as yet wholly unknown; and among them who have learned French in this country; 
"there is not probably above one in fifty who. can NOW. read. it in. the original with: 


proper advantage. | t 

DT h 5 4 J | | 1 ö 2 ; 2 ü * 5 | h 14250 | 
o both theſe, therefore, as well as to perſons who are wholly unac uainted witli 

the French language, this edition muſt be acceptable: it will alt. tons and: 


ſweeten the labour of thoſe that are learning it; and it will. give all.ranks of people: 
| . a. reliſſi 


2 


 Sranted in EUROPE. 


| 


iy 11 w P ]ͤ ͤ 
8 — N 4 31—— — 8 „ eee 
a reliſh for a book, which, excluſive of the Bible, is calculated to do more real 
ſervice to the world than any other that ever was written, ; 22 


In this Tranſlation, we have rendered a work fult of ingenious fiction, juſt reaſoning, 
important precepts, and poetical imagery, as pleaſing in Engliſh as it is in French, to 
thpſe who read it as their natiye tongue: we have thereby, e are bold to ſay, not only 
made a valuable addition to our, polite literature, ut rendered our country, a very 
fee ſervice, by putting into the hands of its inhabitants a book which Genius 
and Learning have dedicated to Virtue; and which at once captivates the imagination, 
informs the underſtanding, and regulates. the wWilll . 5 


ES Ry 
| A n r 1 £ Den SIGHT {mak} (J] 75 n 
Beſides, the Copper: Plates in other editions are only wretched attempts to embelliſh 

. ed ok ab 5 "i Go SITS 2 32 rn Cit! 39 

a work, which they only ſerve to disfigure and diſgrace: add to this circumſtance, 
that all the former editions having been publiſhed. entirely without explanatory 
Notes and other Illuſtrations, render this undertaking abſolutely neceſſary. The 
preſent Tranlſlator flatters himſelf he has been ſo happy as to catch that fire and ſpirit 
which is diffuſed through the original; and no. pains or.expence will be ſpared by 
the PRoPRIETOR to have the work executed throughout in the molt maſterly manner, 


* 


r 


in order that it may be ſaid by future ages, it was, reſerved for Him to publiſh The 
moſt EzGant, Accuzats, and Courere Eprrion of TELEMACHUS ever 


A 98 
# 4 +. 4 # 3 3. 4 3 


N. B. It is neceſſary again to remark, that the Copper-Plates (though ſome editions | 


are without any) and execution throughout of other works of this nature, having been 


more a diſgrace than an embelliſhment, we hape totally obviated that imperfection, by 


employing the -moſt renowned artiſts in theſe kingdom Th whereby our Engrawngs 
9 Nuys pon with ſuperior elegance, correftneſs, and uniſormity) will juſtly corre pond 
ny 


{bein | 
with the dignity and elegance of the work they are intended to embelnſh, and will-exceed 
in vatue thoſe ſold in the Print-Shops at 25, each © OO Her 

1 It has of late become a mode too common to uſher periodical publications 
into the world with a good appearance at firſt; and, in the courſe of their execution, 


to fall off from their original perfection; ſo that, when concluded, they cannot, 


properly ſpeaking, for want of uniformity, be deemed finiſhed. That ſuch defects 
will not be the caſe in this work, the Publiſher. aſſures the Public, that the latter 


numbers will be equal in goodneſs with the former; and that the whole {hall be 


finiſhed in ſo regular, complete, uniform, and elegant a manner, as to anſwer the 
wiſhes both of the Publiſher and- Reader, by doing credit to the one, and giving 
ſatisfaction to the other. A N | F 
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Written by the late ARCHBISHOP of Canmar, not ak far the Uſe and Inſtruction of the DAUPHIN 


of FRANCE, to guard him; in an allegorical Way, againſt forming his Condu& after the bad Example 


r Hogg at the Kings Arms W960. Pternoster How. 


Lonaon blume by Alter 


Homer's time, were none of 


xland Ogygia, in 


of his Grandfather CROP XIV. but * to e, the Harten of au ee 
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ARGUMENT. Sub 


2 ales andubied by Mi inerva, under the form of Mentor, Geke, after hank al Gin 
wreck, to the ifle f the goddeſs Calypſo, who: ſtill lamented tbe departure of Ulyſſes. 
goddeſs gives him a favourable reception, cuncęives a-paſſion for | him, offers him ee 

equeſis he will give her an account , bis adventures. He. relates the. parti qulars g, his voyage 

10 Pylos and Lacedemon ; bis ſhipwreck on the coaſt. of Sicily; the danger he. had-been. in of 
becoming a ſacrifice to the manes of Anchiſes ; the aſſiſtance which be and Mentor gave Aveſtes 


againſt an incurſion -of the . Barbarians, and the gratitude of the king in e ther Ferme 
. by furniſhing them with a ſhip to return lo their own country. 


Tux departure of Ulyſſes* rendered Calypſo F To inconſolable, "that her grief ae 
admit of no alleviation; ſhe even bewailed her:inimortality, as it only feryed to 


per- 
| roman affliction, and aggravate en * ee 5 her Ws na DW echoed-with the 


. 
© - 
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* Ups the fon of ele and 1 was 1 or lord, of the ines of Ichaca, D * 
He was hufband to Penelope, Icarus's daughter, of whom he had Telemachus. After the lege of Troy 
was ended, he was driven into a multitude. of dangers on 'the ſeas, for ten years together, : before he could, 
arrive at his own country; and, among the reſt of che adventures he was put upon in this wandering | 
voyage, he was caſt by a tempeſt on the rocks of the iſland Ogygia. Calypſo kept him. there ſeven 
years, in hopes of having him for her huſband: but being obliged, by a ſuperior. order, to ſend him 


away, ſhe was inconſolable for his departure, which ſhe imputed to the jealouſy of the other gods, yr | 
had commanded: her to diſmiſs him. 


He was the wiſeſt of all the'princes that were at the "ſiege of Troy. 


Men's ' notions of virtue, in 


e moſt refined. Accordingi y, that poet gives Ulyſfes a ſort of od 
wiſdom, a low creeping ſubtilty; but our modern poet, whe: took from Kas bi his true idea of moral 


virtues, always lays down #ruth and genersfity for their principle. 
. + Calypſo, the — oddeſs of © Secrecy. (from the Greek word saberr u, to 1 
Aufonian ſea, where fhe, een Ulyſſes, alter his en 
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6ͤ Tus ADVENTURES or TELEMACHUS. 


melody of her harnious voice, and her attendam nymphs were awed into profound filence ; 
ſhe often wandered alone aver the flowery. turf, which, amidſt the luxuriance of a perpetual 
ſpring, ſurrounded her ifland :* but theſe delightful ſcenes, inſtead of mitigating, added to. 
her corroding grief, impreſſing more ſtrongly upon her tortured mind the melancholy re- 
membrance of Ulyſſes, with whom ſhe had 1o often paſſed the time in theſe agreeable retreats ; 
ſometimes ſhe ſtood motionleſs upon the margin of the vaſt ocean, watering with her tears 


the verdant ſhores, while hey weeping. eyes wert inceſſantly fixed to that paint where the 
ſhip of Ulyſſes, ploughing the rangi, e, vaniſhed from her fight. Thus abſorbed in 
thought, ſhe was one day ſurprfzed by the Tudden appearance of a ſhipwreck ; the rowers“ 
benches, with their oars, lay ſcattered on the ſand; the rudder, maſt, and ſhrouds, were 
floating near the ſhore. She next diſcovered, at a diſtance, two men, one of whom appeared 
10 be advanced'in years; and the other, although a youth, bore a ſtrong reſemblance of 
Ulyſs; his graceful aſpect expreſſed the fame benevolence' and dignity; his ſtature was 
equally tall, and his mien majeſtic ; the goddeſs inſtantly perceived it was Telemachus, the 
ſon of that hero. But, though the penetration of the gods ſurpaſſes far the bounded know- 
> ledge of the wiſeſt men, yet could ſhe not diſcover who was his companion; for it is the. | 
prerogative of ſuperior deities to conceal whatever they pleaſe from thoſe of an inferior claſs ;. 1 
and it was the pleaſure of Miner Fg, undex the form offMengtoy,F agcompanied Telemachus, wp. 
to be concealed from Calypſo. The goddeſs, however, rejoiced in the happy ſhipwreck, _ 
which had caſt Telemachus, that image of his father, upon her iſland. She advanced to-, 
meet him; and, affecting not to know him, # How haſt thou prefumed,” faid ſhe, © to land 
upon this iſland? Knoweſt thou not, young ſtranger, that, with impunity, none enters my 


p * *. 


- : . 


Jominions ?” By theſe menacing words, ' ſhe {trove to conceal that joy which gle 
Within her boſom, and, in ſpite of all her efforts, ſparkled in her eyes. . 

Whoever thou art,” replied Telemachus, © whether thou art indeed a geoddeſs, or 
"whether, with all the appearance of divinity, thou art no more than moxtal ; canſt thou be 


; void 3 for the hapleſs misfortunes of 4 ſon, who, i purſtit' of his father, expoſed 

2 to all the fury of the winds and waves, has ſeen his veſſel periſh on your rocks!“ Who 
then,”* rejoined the goddeſs, is this father whom thou ſeekeſt ?? 1 ſeek Ulyſſes, faid 
D e EMT 57h TT TY is 


> 


#his goddeſs, fo er e Homer gives a leſſon to prigces ta conceal their failings, and cover 
them unger the veil of darkneſs. Kings muſt. by no means {hew the man: their ſubjects ſhould. ſee 
nothing in them but the hero. The emperor Charles V. was fo ſtrict an obſerver of this maxim, that he 
never owned Don John of Aulia to be his fon till the day on which he himſelf died, and then revealed 
it to none but his ſucceſſor Philip II. and that too Without declaring who was the mother of that prince, 
LL et, ducheſs of Parcza, another of his natural children: both whoſe dames he left a ſecret to 
| erity. at 1323 132 Bait 28 5 ie, | OUR UH wa WI 3 £597 l 
0-0 FRE Hand Ogygia, called Hkewiſe Gaulus, which is ſituated a little above Melita, or Malta, (to the 
knights whereof it at preſent belongs) between the coaſt of Afriea and-promontory of Sicily, ancient ly 
called Pachynus, now Capo Paſſaro. In this'iſte of Gaulus, ferpents cannot live. We muſt take care 
not to corifound it with the iffe of Caudus, or Gauckie, which is not far from Crete. TOW 
+ Mentor, Ulyſſes's friend, to whom he entruſted the care of his family; Ie was,” indeed, Minerva 
= pep b of Wiſdom), who, under the ſhape of that faithful friend, Was inſtructor to young 
Klemacnus. | 4 ok rt TY Nr? 7 F Tootio Sf fon + | 
Homer makes him one of the trueſt friends of Ulyſſes, and the perſon to whom he committed the 
care of his family, when he ſet out for the fiege of Troy, The author of Telemachus carries on the 
ſame fiction; and, as this work was deſigned for the inſtruction of the Duke of Burgundy, to whom, and 
likewiſe to the other children of France, he was preceptor; our author, I fay, makes Mentor 10 be 
Minerva herſelf, diſguiſed under the form of that old man, in order to give tho greater weight to his 
pPrecepts, which are indeed worthy of the moſt exalted wiſdom, 2 
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DT, « one of the Grecian kings, who, after a 


be, alas. is already buried in that. vaſt abyſs. Behold with pity 


| * K Me 
,Q:0 {073 IT 


of ten N buried in her ruins 
the once famous Troy: his brevery in war, and yet much more his wifdom in councils, has 
ſpread: his fame throughout all Greece, and to the remoteſt boundaries of Aſta. Still wandering 


over the boſom of the deep, amidſt dreadful. ſhoals and rocks, his country ſeerns to fly and to 


elude his ſearch ; his queen Penelope, and I his fon, deſpair of his return. no leſs 
than his. I hazard, to learn what land detains this author of my being: but it is poſſible that 
compaſſion our adverſe 
fate; and if thou knoweſt, O goddeſs, what deſtiny has decregd, either to ſave or to deſtroy 
Ulyſſes, deign to impart this knowledge to Telemachus, his fan.” * 
Culypſo, with gentle pity moved, ſurprized “ to find ſuch maturity of wiſdom, and ſuch 
force ot eloquence, in ſa unripe an age, with eyes inſatiable ſurveyed the youth, and for a time 
anſued a thoughtful ſilence. At. length ſhe ſaid, We will relate to you, Telemachus, the 
adventures of your father; but the ſtory will be long, and it is now time that you repoſe 
yourſelf after your fatigues. Accompany me to my grotto, where 1 will receive you as my 
fon. Come, Telemachus, you ſhall be my comfort in this ſolitude, and find in me the 
author of your happineſs, if you have prudence to enjoy it. 400 rell wad 
Telemachus followed the divine: Calypſo, encompaſſed by a crowd, of nymphs, among 
whom ſhe was diſtinguiſhed by the. ſuperiority of her. ſtature, like; a tall oak of the foreſt, 
whoſe aſpiring branches upward ſhoot, and overſhade the neighbouring trees. He gazed 
with admiration on her ſurprizing charms, the rich purple of her long and flowing robe, her 
hair, which hung with graceful negligence: behind her, the keen lightning darting from her 
eyes, and on that ſweetneſs, with which their, radianey was:tempered. Mentor, with douncaſt 
eyes and modeſt filence;. followed the young Telemachus. | N | IS 
When they arrived at. the entrance of Calypſo's grotto, F he was much furprized to find, 


under the appearance of rural ſimplicity, whatever could captivate the fight ; there was. 


indeed neither gold nor filver, no poliſhed marble, no decorated columns, paintings, or ſtatues, 
to attract the eye. This grotto, 'hewn in the ſolid rock, was contrived with different apart- 
ments, whoſe vaulted roots were embelliſhed: with ſhells: and pebbles. Inſtead of tapeftry;. 
a. tender vine, on every fide, equally: ſhooting forth it's ſupple branches; clothed: and adorned 
the walls. Spite of the ſun's tranſpiereing beams, the gentle zenhyrs wamening around, 
preſerved a conſtant and refreſhing coolneſs; the rivulets, that with foothing murmurs. 
wandered through meadows of intermingled violets and aniaranths, formed innumerable baths, 
clear and tranſparent as the chryftal rock: the verdant lap of nature, encompaſſing the'grot; 
was decorated with a thauſand flewers;;. and, at a ſmall diſtance, there was a wood of. thoſe 


1 . e's 243. 23M 
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. ®'We ere, feel within us a concern for a hero who ſacrifices every thing to paternal Toye: A. 
eee is generally to his people, what: he is to his family. All hiſtories ſhlew, that ſuchi as were good” 
kings, were equally ſo in the relations of ſons and fathers.. The virtues of a private perfon become 
illuſtrious upon a throne. Plato ſlicks not to ſay, The art of. governing a. great empire is the ſame as 
that of governing a. family... PO Gs DE 3 a: 
The. Adventures of Telemachus being altogether allegorical; this period does en paſſant* contain a ſhort 
eulogium of the great qualities of the Duke of Burgundy, who in the warmelt of his youthful blood, dif. 
covered ſo much. wiſdom and prudence, as to leave no room to doubt, but that (had he lived) he would: 
have made a moſt accompliſhed prince. His name was Louis (the ſame as his grandfather); and he-was: 
dauphin of France after the death of his father the dauphin. He was born þ. bth of Auguſt, 1692, 
and died the 18th of February, 17 Ia, in the 29th year o his age. | An: iy en | 2 - & 4 
Homer is leſs full in his deſcription of this grotto than our poet, but then he renders. it worthy, of as 
deity by a maſterly ftroke. He ſays, Mercury was ſtruck with, admiration at the ſight of that places, 
though he came from the palace of the immortal gods. M 
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$ __ Tuz ADVENTURES or TELEMACHUS. 


trees, that, in every ſeaſon, unfold new bloſſoms, which diffuſe ambroſial fragrance, and ripen 
into golden fruit. This grove ſeemed to complete the beauty of the lovely meads, and 


formed aſhade impenetrable to the ſolar. rays. ' Nothing interrupted the ſilence of this receſs, 


but the ſoft warblings of the feathered choir, or the delighttul ſound of ruſhing ſtreams, 


arhich, from the ſummit of a rock, in large and foaming bubbles, fell precipitate, forming a 


rivulet, and traverſed haſtily the painted meads. 


- » The grotto of Calypſo was ſcated on the declivity of à hill, and commanded a proſpect 


of the ſea, ſometimes ſinooth, peaceful, and limpid, ſometimes ſwelling into mountains, and 
breaking, with idle rage, againſt the ſhore. On the other fide, a river opened 40 the fight, 
torming different iflands bordered with limes, which were covered with flowers, and the 


aſpiring poplar, whoſe towering heads menaced the diſtant clouds. The ſtreams that formed 


theſe iſlands appeared to wanton through the plains : ſome their limpid ſtreams with 
rapid courſe urged on, while others ſlowly crept, as if the tranquil waters ſlumbered in their 


courſe; others, again, with various windings flowed, turned back, and ſeemed to brave the 


tide, aiming to join their ſource, unwilling to quit the gay. enchanting” banks from which 
they flowed. A ſtill more diſtant profpet? 
mountains intermixed ; the latter pierced beyond the clouds, and formed a pleaſmg and 
romantic boundary. The neighbouring hills with verdant vines were clothed, which hung 
in large feſtoons, the luſtre of their grapes ſhaming the brightneſs of the purple dye, were 
100 exuberant to be concealed by the verdant foliage, and bowed the branches with oppreſſive 
weight. The fig, the olive, and pomegranate tree, with almoſt every other ſpecies known, 
bverſpread the plain, and of the whole one ſpacious garden formed. oo 
Calypſo having diſplayed this profuſion of beauty to Telemachus, diſmiſſed him: Retire,” 
ſaid ſhe, © to reſt, and change your wet apparel; after which 1 will again. fee you, and 
acquaint you with ſuch particulars as ſhall affett your heart.” She then conducted him and 
Mentor into the moſt private receſs of another grotto adjoining to her own; in this the 
nymphs had prepared a fire of cedar wood, which diffuſed through every part it's fragrant 
odours ; they alſo had provided garments for the new gueſts. Telemachus perceiving that 
a tunic of fine wool, which in whiteneſs ſurpaſſed the ſnow, and a purple robe with gold 
embroidery, were intended for him, conceived a pleaſure natural to youth, in contemplating 
the magnificence of his dreſs. CASES TO OE OATS: 12 | 1 
Mentor perceived his weakneſs, * and reproved it: * Are theſe,” ſaid he, O Telemachus, 
thoughts to engroſs the mind of great Ulyfſes' fon ? Be rather ſtudious how to ſupport the 
character of your father, and to triumph over the perſecution of an adverſe fate: the youth 
who, like a woman, loves to adorn his perſon, is unworthy of wifdom or of glory: glory is 
the reward of fortitude in the ſupport of teil, and in a noble triumph over pleaſures.” —_ 
- Telemachus anſwered with a ſigh, f“ Rather may the gods decree my fall, than ſuffer 
enervating eaſe and ſenſual pleaſure to take poſſeſſion of my heart: no, Mentor, no; Ulyſles' 


ſon ſhall never yield to the allurements of an effeminate and ſhametul life of indolence : but 
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44 


* The ſoul cannot raiſe itſelf to ſublime and great ſentiments, when it delights in lonk and little objects: 


it was not to the Graces, but to the Corybantes, Jupiter's education was committed. The Lacedæmo- 
nians, who ſo well underſtood the art of forming ſoldiers, never gave their children any other play- things 
but ſwords, darts, and ſuch like inſtruments of war. | 8 


+ Every thing which the author here puts into Telemachus's mouth, is in the character of the Duke 
of Burgundy ; a prince of ſo auſtere a wiſdoin, that the late king his grandfather perfectly ſtood in awe 
of him, and concealed himſelf from him whenever he had a mind to do any thing that favoured of luxury 

Iu, , 5 , ; 4 a 2 8 wa ES : 1 0 


or voluptuouſneſs. 


yielded to the fight a ſweet variety of hills and 
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cious is heaven, who, after eſcaping from the wreck, has directed us to this deity, or 
— — who heaps theſe favours on us?“ “ Fear rather,” replied Mentor, - leſt her 
wiles ' ſhould overwhelm thee with ruin; fear her deceitful careſſes more than thoſe ſhelves 
on which our veſſel ſplit : ſhipwrecks and death are leſs fatal than thoſe pleaſures which 
make war on virtue; believe not the tales ſhe may relate; youth is preſuming, depends upon 
itſelf; frail as it is, thinks nothing inſuperable, and foreſees no miſchiet ; it dreams of 
ſecurity in the midſt of danger, and liſtens to ſubtilty without ſuſpicion. Beware of the 
ſeducing eloquence of Calypſo, which, like a ſerpent gliding beneath the painted flowers, 
will inſinuate itſelf, and ſeize the heart; dread: the latent: poiſon, doubt your own ſtrength, 
and rely upon my counſel.” = ; 3 | 
After this they returned to Calypſo, who waited to receive them; her nymphs, with 
braided hair, clothed in white garments, ſerved up a plain repaſt, but exquiſite both for 
elegance and taſte : it conſiſted only of ſuch game as they had either taken with their nets, or 
killed in the chace : wine more agreeable than nectar flowed from large ſilver veſſels into 
golden cups, wreathed with flowers; and baſkets were heaped with all the various fruits that 
ſpring can promiſe, or that autumn yields. In the mean time, four of the attendant nymphs 
began to ſing : their firſt theme was the battle of the Gods and Titans; “ next, the amours 
of Jupiter and Semele ; the birth of Bacchus, and his education under the care of old 
Silenus ; the race of Hippomenes with Atalanta, in which he owed his triumph to the golden 
fruit gathered in the gardens of the Heſperides. At length were ſung the wars of 'Troy ; the 
combats and the wiſdom of Ulyſſes were extravagantly extolled ; and Leucothoe, the prin- 
cipal nymph, with a ſkilful hand, ranged over the trembling lyre, and joined the vocal 
harmony. When Telemachus- heard: his father named, the flowing tears, which bedewed 
his cheeks, heightened the luſtre of his beauty: Calypſo perceiving that he was too ſenſibly 
touched, and neglected to eat, gave a ſignal to her nymphs, and inſtantly they changed the 
ſubject to the battle of the Centaurs and the Lapithe, next the deſcent of Orpheus to grim 
Pluto's realms to, retrieve his dear Euridice. f FV 4 
I;) he repaſt finiſhed, the goddeſs took Telemachus aſide, and addreſſed him thus: « Thou 
ſeeſt, O fon of the great Ulyſles, with what diſtindtion thou art here received. Know that 
I am immortal, and none but a deity can enter upon this iſland without ſuffering the puniſh- 
ment due to his temerity; even your ſhipwreck would not have averted my indignation from 
thee, had not my affection interpoſed : the ſame good fortune did your father experience, 
but, alas! he knew not how to improve it. Long I detained him in this elyſium, and ir 
depended ſolely on his choice, whether he would have ſhared with me a ſtate of immortality ; 
but a fond defire of returning to his wretched country made him reject all theſe — 
5 | \ | ou 


* 


* Our author points out, and recalls to our mind every thing that is valuable in the manners of the 
ancients. Among the Greeks, the Muſes made a — in all banquettings, ſo that it was no eafy matter 
to give themſelves up entirely to the dangerous pleaſures of the table, when muſic and poeſy were 
elevating the ſoul by the recital of the actions of heroes. We fee in the Odyſley, that at the table of the 
king of the Phæacians, the company is more intent to hear the muſic of Demodocus, than taken up in 

railing the delicacy of the difhes. | a: 1 
1 Alto, according fo a Dutch edition, the amours of Leucothoe and Apollo. This daughter of Or- 
chamus, charmed with the beauty of Apollo (as Calypſo was with Telemachus), yielded to his deſires 


without reſiſtance. 


The cauſe of his impatichce was his love of his wife Penelope, who was the continual ſubject of 
his thoughts night and day, Nay, he was ſo dotingly fond of her, that he feigned himſelf mad to avoid 
going to the ſiege of Troy, but his craft was _ out. . i 
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Thou ſeeſt what he has loſt for Ithaca, which he will never be able to reviſit: he reſolved t6 


leave me, and departed, but a ſtorm revenged the inſult; the ſnip in which he was embarked, 
having been long the ſport of winds, was buried in the deep. Let this example influence 
thy conduct; no hopes are left thee ever to ſee him more, or to ſucceed him in the throne 
of Ithaca. But do not too ſenſibly regret his loſs, ſince thou haſt found a goddeſs who offers 
thee ſuperior. dominions, and more permanent felicity. Calypſo alſo exerted all her 
eloquence to diſplay the happineſs. which ſhe had conferred upon Ulyſſes, while he continued 
with her; ſhe related his adventures in the cave“ of Polyphemus, the Cyclop, and with 


Antiphates, king of the, Læſtrigones. 1 She was particular in recounting his adventures in 


the iſland of Circe,f the daughter of the Sun, and the dangers which he ran between the 
rocks of Scylla and Chatybdis : || ſhe deſcribed the laſt ſtorm that had been raiſed againſt 
him by the great ſovereign of the ſea, after his departure from her iſland ; in which ſhe 


inſinuated that he had periſhed, concealing his ſafe arrival in the'ifland of the Phæacians. & 


Telemachus, who had too haſtily. congratulated . himſelf upon finding fo favourable a 
reception from Calypſo, at length perceiving her artifice, and the wiſdom of the advice 
which Mentor had ſo lately given him, briefly anſwered her in the following words: “ For- 
give, O goddeſs! this involuntary ſorrow ; my heart is now ſuſceptible only of grief; time 
may, perhaps, enable me to taſte with rapture that felicity which your bounty offers. Sutter 


me now to lament a father's loſs, ſince thou knoweſt, better than his ſon, how much he merits 


theſe filial tears.” l 4 1) 1A ie VV 
Calypſo, fearing to urge him further, feigned to participate his grief, and to commiſerate 
the fate of Ulyſſes ; but that ſhe might with the greater certainty arrive at the means by 
which his affection was to be engaged, ſhe inquired the particulars of his ſhipwreck, and of 
thoſe adventures which had thrown him upon her coaſt. The ſtory of my misfortunes,” 


ſaid he, © would prove too tedious. However long,” replied the goddeſs, © I expect it with 
impatience ; indulge me, therefore, without delay.” She urged him ſo often, that, compelled 


« I ſet. 


by her 1mportunity, he at length complied. 


7 * 
— — — * 


In the ninth book of the Odyſſey, we may ſee a deſcription of this cave, which was in Sicily ; and 
Itkewiſe how Ulyſſes and his companions were ſhut up in it, and how Ulyſſes put out that giant's one 
eye {for he had but one; and that was in his forchead); Ulyfles having firſt fuddled him with a bottle of 
ſtrong wine; and fo he and the reſt of his companions, who had eſcaped the devouring jaws of that giant, 
got out of his den by faſtening themſelves under the belly of one of the ſtouteſt rams of his whole flock. 

+ The Leſtrigones lived in the city of Lamum, anciently Formiz, on the coaſt of Campania, in 
Italy. It is thought they had inhabited Sicily before. They fed upon man's fleſh. The name ſignifies 
a devourer, being derived from the Punic word Lais tircan, les mordax, according to Sam. Bochart, 
Chan. I. 1. c. 30. Ulyſſes loſt among them ſome of his companions, who were killed and eaten up by 
them. . 1 JJJJFCCTfꝙĩ... Re ed iL C5 Ig | 

+ The iſland where Circe dwelt,, and where Aurora had her lodgings, was called Zza, or Circæum. 
It is a mountain hard by Formiæ. Homer calls it an iſland, becauſe the ſea and the moraſſes about it 
do indeed make it a peninſula. Here it was that Ulyſſes's companions were turned into ſwine. Ibid. 

| Theſe are two rocks on the entrance of the Streights of Sicily, not far from Pelorus, a promontory 
of Sicily over-againſt Italy, now Capo de Faro. The firſt of theſe two rocks lies on the coaſt of Italy, 
and the ſecond on the coaſt of Sicily. Theſe were anciently two very dangerous rocks, becauſe of the 
Nature of the ſhipping in thoſe days, and on account of the art of navigation, which then was very little 
underſtood. Now they are not accounted dangerous, but are laughed at by ſea-faring men, not only 
becauſe ſhips are now ſtronger built, but becauſe of the infinite improvennents that have been made in 
n Ulyſſes likewiſe loſt there ſix of his companions. [bid. - | | 

$ Ihe iſland of the Phæacians is Corcyra or Corfau, anciently called Skeria. It is over-againft. the 
continent of Epirus. The Phœnicians called it Skeria, from Scnara, which ſignifies a place of zrade. 
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« ] ſet out from Ithaca, to gain ſome tidings of my father from thoſe jprinces who. were 
returned from the ſiege of Troy; the ſuitors to Penelope, * my mother, were ſurprized at 
my departure, for, knowing them to be perfidious, I had carefully concealed it from their 
knowledge. But neither Neſtor, whom I viſited at Pylos, nor Menelaus, f who received 
me with affection at Lacedæmon, could inform me, whether my father, was ſtill numbered 
among the living. Weary of 2 ſuſpence and doubt, I. determined to go to Sicily, 
having been informed that Ulyſſes had been driven upon that land, by contrary and tem- 
peſtuous winds: but the ſagacious Mentor, whom you now ſee che companion of my 
misfortunes, oppoſed the raſh, deſign. On the one hand, he repreſented, to me the danger 
of the Cyclops, gigantic monſters who riot upon human fleſh; and on the other, Ancas, with 
the Trojan fleet, hovering about thoſe coaſts: The Trojans,” ſaid he, © are irxitated againſt 
all the Greeks, but, above all, againſt Ulyſſes, whoſe fon they would rejoice, to deſtroy. 
Rather,” continued he, “ return to Ithaca; perhaps your father, who js a favourite of the 
gods, may be already arrived there; but if heaven has decreed his death, if he ſhall return to 
Ithaca no more, it is fit that you go thither to avenge him; to deliver your mother; to 
diſplay your wiſdom to attentive nations; and let the Grecian flates behold. in you a 
as worthy of the ſceptre as Ulyſſes.” His advice was ſalutary, but I wanted prudence to 

urſue it, and liſtened only to the dictates of my paſſion ; but ſuch was the affection of my 
Rien that he would accompany me in the voyage, which, in the folly of my preſumption, 
I undertook contrary to his advice; and the gods, perhaps, permitted the fault, that the 
calamity which it drew upon me might guard me for the future againſt too much preſuming 
on my own ſuthciency.” \ | ty. 5 1711 —::. 

While Telemachus was ſpeaking, Calypſo attentively regarded Mentor; ſhe was ſtruck 
with aſtoniſhment, as ſhe thought the diſcovered in him ſomething more than human; and 
not being able to account for her embarraſſment, the preſence of-this inſcrutable; being con- 
tinued to agitate her mind with ſuſpicion and dread: but fearing alſo, to diſcover her 
confution, © Proceed, Telemachus,“ faid ſhe, © to gratify my curioſity ;”” and Telemachus 
continued his ſtory. Fs 4 . 278 bb 

© The winds, for ſome time, ſtood fair for Sicily; at length a lowering tempeſt raviſhed 
day-light from our eyes, and wrapt us in the horrors of ſudden darkneſs: by the tranſient 
gleams of the lightning, we perceived other veſſels that were expoſed to the ſame. dangers, 
and were ſoon convinced that they were the Trojan fleet, not leis formidable to us than tlie 
ſhoals and rocks: I now perceived, but too late, what the, impetuoſity of imprudent youth 
had before prevented my conſidering with ſufficient attention. In this dreadful exigence, 
Mentor appeared not only unmoved and fearleſs, but even unuſually chearful ; he OUTER, | 
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* Penelope's tranſcendant beauty, and the report of: her huſband Ulyſſes's death, occaſioned many 

nobles and princes to come to woo her, and they were ready to take her away by force. >; 
-Y Neſtor, the ſon of Neleus and Chloris, was one of the kings who went to the ſiege of Troy with 

ninety! ſhips ; others ſay fifty ſhips. TH ; | | | 2. 

4. Menelaus was the ſon of Atræus and Erope; he married Helen, the daughter of Jupiter and Leda. 
Paris ſtealing his wife Helen, was the cauſe of the Trojan war. | 

Men ſeldom learn to be wiſe but at their own expence ; there are few that have the ſkill to improve 
by the faults of others. The perfect hero is no where to be found but in our modern romances : our 
author draws. his in the taſte of antiquity ; he gives his hero the failings natural to his age. 

| It is by this chearfulneſs that true value diſcovers itſelf. To a prince who has a genius for war, 
there cannot be a more agrecable ſpectacle than an army ready to en age. Some who ſerved under the 
late King of Sweden lay, that that prince, though naturally very ſerious, always appeared joyful and” 
gay, when the enemy was at hand, and at no other time. | DO EM | 
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- Anchiſes and /Eneas, when they went into Italy. Virg. An. l. v. 


3 Tus ADVENTURES or [TELEMACHUS. 


reſent ! If we ſurvive this ſtorm, I will diſtruſt myſelf as my moſt dangerous enemy! 
Believe me, Mentor, I will always be obedient to thy counſel.” - wer 

Mentor anſwered with a ſmile, © I have no deſire to reproach you with your error; it is 
enough that you are ſenſible of it, and that it makes you repreſs the violence of your defires 


hereafter ; but, when the r ſhall be paſt, preſumption may again return, All we have 


now to depend upon is fortitude. Before we incur danger, we ſhould conſider it as formidable, 
bur when it is preſent, we ſhould treat it with contempt. Shew thyſelf worthy to be called 
the ſon of Ulyſſes, and diſcover a mind ſuperior to all the evils which combine againſt thee.” 

The candour and magnanimity of Mentor charmed me; but I was tranſported with 
amazement and delight to ſee with what dexterity he delivered us from the Trojans. The 
inſtant that the ſky to clear, and that they, perceiving us but a ſmall diſtance from 
them, muſt infallibly have diſcovered what we were, he remarked a ſhip of their's, nearly 
reſembling our's, ſeparated from the reſt of their fleet; it's ſtern was decorated with flowers. 
Mentor immediately fixed a garland of the ſame ſort, with bandages of the ſame colour 


with thoſe of the Trojans, upon the ſtern of our veſſel, and ordered the rowers to lie as 


cloſe as poſſible on their benches, that they might not be diſtinguiſhed by the enemy. In 
this manner he proceeded through the midſt of their fleet; and the Trojans, miſtaking us 
for their veſſel that had been miſſing, ſhouted as we paſſed, We were, for ſome time, by 
the agitation of the ſea, obliged to keep them company ; at length, however, we found 
means to linger behind; and while the impetuoſity of the wind drove them towards the 
coaſt of Africa, we laboured at the oar, and ufed our beſt endeavours to reach the neigh- 
bouring ſhores of Sicily. | | 8 | 

Our labour, indeed, ſucceeded ; but the port we ſought was ſcarce leſs terrible than the 
fleet which we had endeavoured to avoid ; for on the coaſt of Sicily we found other enemies 
to the Greeks, who had ſettled there under the government of Aceſtes, who was himſelf of 
Trojan extraction. No ſooner had we landed, than the people, imagining either that we 
were inhabitants of ſome other part of the iſland, who had come with an armed power to 
ſurprize them; or a foreign enemy, who had invaded their country; burnt our veſſel in the 
fic trabſport of their rage, and flew all our companions.* Mentor and myſelf were the 
only two that were ſpared, that we might be preſented to Aceſtes, to inform him what were 
our deſigns, and whence we came. We entered the city, with our hands bound behind us; 
and had nothing to expect from this reſpite, but that our death would be made the pleafing 
ſpectacle of an inhuman people, as ſoon as they ſhould diſcover us to be Greeks. 

« We were preſented to Aceſtes, T who, with a ſceptre of gold in his hand, was adminiſ- 
tering juſtice to his people, and preparing to aſſiſt at a ſolemn ſacrifice. He ſternly aſked 
us the name of our country, and the purpoſe of our voyage: Mentor inſtantly informed _ 

N 6 | 0 : 2 t t 
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* The adventures of the fon reſemble thoſe of the father: in the very beginning of the Odyſſey (the 
fixth verſe) Homer declares that Ulyſſes cannot fave his companions, It was not proper to give to 
Telemachus a character ſuperior in glory to that of Ulyſſes. | 


+ Aceftes, the ſon of Criniſus, a river in Sicily, and Egeſta, a noble Trojan lady. He entertained 
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that we came from the coaſt of the Greater Heſperia, and that our country was not far from 
thence : by .this means he avoided a declaration that we were Greeks. But Aceſtes would 
hear no more; and imagining we were ſtrangers, who had formed ſome evil deſign which 
we were ſolicitous to conceal, we were ſentenced to be ſent ipto the neighbouring foreſts, to 
ſerve as ſlaves under the herdſmen. To live upon this condition, was to me leſs eligible than 
death itſelf; and I cried out, O king! rather puniſh us with death than infamy. Know, 
that Iam Telemachus, ſon of Ulyfles, king of Ithaca: in ſearch of my father I am bound to 
every ſhore ; but, in this ſearch, if I am not permitted to ſucceed, if I muſt never reviſit my 
native country, and if I can live only as a {lave, put a period to my life, and relieve me 
from a burden which is inſupportable.” 5 

This exclamation greatly inflamed the multitude ; who immediately demanded, that the 
ſon of Ulyſſes, by whoſe inhuman artifices Troy had been ſubverted, ought to be put to death. 
Aceſtes then, addreſſing himſelf to me, ſaid, © I cannot refuſe thy blood, O ſon of Ulyſſes ! 
to the manes of thoſe Trojans, with whom thy father crowded the banks of Cocytus : thou 
muſt die, and thy conductor ſhall periſh with thee.” At that inſtant, a man, advanced in 
years, propoſed to the king, that we ſhould be facrificed on the tomb of Anchiſes. Their 
blood, ſaid he, will be acceptable to the ſhade of that hero; and even the great Eneas, when 
he ſhall be told that ſuch an offering hath been made, will rejoice at the zeal of your affee- 
tion for the ſupreme object of his own.” This propoſition was received with general ap- 
plauſe, and the execution of it was immediately conſented to. We were conducted to the- 
tomb of old Anchiſes, * where two altars had been. erected; the hallowed fire was already 
. and the ſacrificial knife lay before us: as victims they had adorned our heads with 
garlands of flowers; and the pleadings of compaſſion could not have ſnatched us from the 
impetuoſity of zeal. But juſt at this dreadful criſis, Mentor, with all the calmneſs of ſecu- 
rity, demanded audience of the king, t and thus addreſſed him: * O Aceſtes! if the miſ- 
fortunes of Telemachus, who is yet a youth, and has never borne arms againſt the Trojans, 
can excite no pity in thy. breaſt, let thy own danger at leaſt awaken thy attention: the {kill 
that I have acquired in omens,: and of the will of the immortal powers, enables me to 
torctel, that, within three days, a nation of barbarians will ruſh upon thee from the moun- 
tains, like a torrent, to ſpoil thy city, and overſpread thy country with deſolation: be ex- 
peditious, therefore, to avert the tꝭrrent; arm thy people, and ſecure within the walls of 
the city, the flocks and herds which wanton in the fields. If, when three days are elapſed,” | 
my prediction ſhall appear to have been. falſe, let theſe altars be crimſoned with our blood; 
but, on the contrary, if my words ſhall be verified by the event, let Aceſtes remember, that 
he ought rot to take away the life of: thoſe to whom he is indebted for his own.” 

At thele words, which were pronounced, not with the diffidence of conjecture, but the 
allurance of certain knowledge, Aceſtes was alarmed: © I perceive, O: ſtranger, ſaid he, 
that the gods, who have allotted thee ſo ſmall a portion of the gifts of fortune, have en- 
riched thee with the treaſures of wiſdom.” He then ordered the ſolemnities of the facri- 
hice to be ſuſpended, and immediately prepared againſt the invaſion which had been pre- 
dicted by Mentor, Multitudes of women trembling with fear, and men finking under the 
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* The tomb of Anchiſes was on Mount Eryx. Aceſtes and Eneas buried him there. ® 

T. Perhaps there is no poem wherein the marvellous is better managed, and wherein it canſes more 
admiration, and leſs of that kind of ſurprize which is irrational. We naturally expect to ſee Telemachus * 
2 from the greateſt dangers, when we behold him attended by a de.ty : entinually watching over 
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veight of years, followed by children whom the alarm had terrified into tears, were ſcen 
on every fide, crowding to the city; the lowing herds and bleating ſheep came in ſuch 


droves from the paſtures, that they were obliged to ſtand without covert in the ſtreets ; and 


a confuſed noiſe was heard on every fide of multitudes that juſtled each other with tumul- 
tuous and undiſtinguiſhed cries, miſtaking a ftranger for a friend, and preſſed forward with 
the utmoſt eagerneſs, though they knew not whither they were going. The principal citi- 
zens, indeed, imagining themſelves wiſer than the reſt, treated Mentor as an impoſtor, who 
had invented a falſehood to prolong his life. | 


Before the end of the third day, while they were yet applauding their own ſagacity, 


a cloud of duſt was perceived upon the declivity of the neighbouring mountains, and an in- 
numerable hoſt of armed barbarians were ſoon diftinguiſhed : theſe were the Hymerians, * 
and other ſavages, inhabiting the Nebrodian mountains, and the ſummit of Agragas ; re- 
gions, in which the ſeverity of winter is never ſoftened by the gentle breezes of ſpring. 
Thoſe who had ſlighted the prediction of Mentor, were now puniſhed by the loſs of all their 
{laves and cattle; and the king addreſſed him to this effect: Henceforth 1 ſhall not con- 
ſider you as Greeks, ſince you are no longer enemies but friends; and as you were doubtleſs 
ſent by the gods for our deliverance, I expett not leſs from your valour, than I have expe- 
rienced from your wiſdom; delay not, therefore, to afford us your aſſiſtance.” | 
There appeared immediately in the eyes of Mentor, ſomewhat that intimidated the fierce, 


and overawed the proud: he ſnatched a ſhield and an helmet, girded on a ſword, and poifed a 
lance in his hand; he drew up the troops of Aceſtes, and — towards the enemy as 
their leader. Aceſtes, though of undaunted bravery, was enfeebled by age, and could only 


follow him at a diſtance; I approached nearer to his perſon, but in valour I was far behind 
him. In the battle, his cuiraſs reſembled the immortal Ægis of Minerva; and death, wait- 


ing on his directing ſword, followed him from rank to rank. Thus the Numidian lion, that 


hunger has made yet more furious, ruſhes among the flock of timid ſheep; he kills and tears 


to pieces without reſiſtance; and the ſhepherds, inſtead of attempting to defend their fleecy 


charge, fly with terror and trepidation to preſerve themſelves. 


_ «<;Theſe barbarians, who expected to have ſurprized the city, were themſelves ſurprized and 
diſconcerted; and the troops of Aceſtes, animated by the — and the encouragement of 


Mentor, exerted a power which they knew not they poſſeſſed. The ſon of the king, who 
commanded the invaſion, fell by my hand: our ages were equal, but he far exceeded me in 
ſtature; for theſe ſavages are defcended from a race of giants, whofe origin was the ſame with 
that of the Cyclops. I perceived that he beheld me with contempt, as a feeble enemy; but 


2 neither the fierceneſs of his demeanour, nor the ſuperiority of his ſtrength, I made 
at 


thruſt at his breaſt with my lance; the weapon entering deeply, he vomited a torrent of blood, 
and expired: but I was in danger of being cruſhed by his fall, and the diſtant R 
1 | | ech 


S 


— — 


* The city of Hymera was in Sicily, at the mouth of a river of the ſame name. It was very flou- 
riſhing for an hundred and forty years, and then it was razed by the Carthaginians under the command 
ef Hannibal, about four hundred years before Chriſt. 

+ The Zgis was Jupiter's ſhield ; ſo called from a Greek word ſignifying a goat, becauſe that god 
was ſuckled by the goat Amalthea, and afterwards covered his ſhield with her ſkin. This ſhield be made 
a preſent of to Pallas, who fixed in it Meduſa's head, the bare fight whereof turned the lookers on it 
into ſtone. | 

+ Heroes may be ſtately without being vain; and recount their great actions, without extenuating the 


wall 


glory of them. Though ſugh as envy them may take offence at it, yet thoſe who are lovers of virtue 
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echoed with the claſh of his armour. I ſeized his ſpoils, and returned to ſeek Aceſtes. 
Mentor, having completed the diſorder of the enemy, cut to pieces all that made a ſhew of 
reſiſtance, and purſued the fugitives to the woods. | | | 

« This-unexpected ſucceſs drew all eyes upon Mentor, who conſidered him as a favourite of 
the gods, and diſtinguiſhed by divine inſpiration; and Aceſtes, in gratitude to his deli- 
verers, acquainted us, that he ſhould be unable to protect us, if the fleet of Æneas ſhould put 
back to Sicily: he therefore furniſhedꝭ us with a veitel, that we might not delay returning to 
our own country; and, having loaded us with preſents, he urged our immediate departure, to 
avoid the approaching danger: he would not, however, ſupply us either with rowers or a pilot 
from among his own ſubjects, being unwilling to truſt them upon the Grecian coaſts; but he 
procured us ſome Phenician merchants, who, being a commercial people, and trading to every 
port, had nothing to fear. Theſe men were to have returned with the veſſel to Aceſtes, after 
they had _—_— us at Ithaca; butthe gods, who ſpart with the deſigns of men, deyoted us to 
other perils.” be „ 


* * 2 mad. 


83 


will nevertheleſs applaud them. The ancients, who fo well underſtood what be modeſty, never 
blamed Xenophon, Sy lla, or Cæſar, for writing an account of their own victories. Truth, hiſtorically 
related, will not ſhock any body; but it is offenſive as ſoon as ever it begins to be oſtentatious. hs 
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* Trelemachus relates his being taken in the Tyrian veſſel by the fleet of Seſoſtris, and carried captive into 

Agypt. He deſcribes the beauty of the coithtry, and the wiſe government of it's king. He relates 

alſo, that Mentor was ſent a ſlave into A thiopia, and that be was himſelf reduced to keep ſbeep in 

- the -defart of Oaſis : that in this ſlate he was comforted by Termoſiris, a prieft of Apollo, who 

taught him to imitate the god, who had once been the ſhepherd of Admetus: that Sefoftris having 

4 length heard with aſtoniſhment what his influence and example had effected among the ſhepherds, 
determined to ſee him, and being convinced of his innocence, promiſed to ſend him to Ithaca; but 3 

+ that the death of Seſoſtris overwhelmed him with new calamities: that he was im priſoned in a 738 
tower which overlooked the ſea, from whence he ſaw Bocchoris, the new king, ſlain in à battle againſt 5 

Hart of his ſubjects, who bad revolted, and called in the Tyrians to their alſiſtance. 


7 1 E pride of the Tyrians had offended Seſoſtris,“ the king of Egypt, who had ex- 1 
tended his dominion by the conqueſt of many ſtates. The wealth which they had 1 
acquired by commerce, and the impregnable ſtrength of their city which ſtood in the ſea, had 1 
rendered them ſo inſolent and preſumptuous, that they refuſed to pay the tribute which had | 168 
been impoſed by Seſoſtris in his return to Egypt; and had ſent troops to the aſſiſtance of his Mi 
brother, who had attempted to aſſaſſinate him at a feaſt, in the midſt of the rejoicings that had 16: 
been made for his return. | | 

| « Seſoſtris had determined to humble them, by interrupting their trade; he, therefore, ſen 
, out a great number of armed veſſels, with orders to take or fink the Phenician ſhips wherever 
they ſhould be found; and juſt as we loſt ſight of Sicily, we fell in with an Egyptian fleet. 7 
The port and the land ſeemed to retreat / behind us, and loſe themſelves in the clouds; and ve 1 
ſaw the fleet approach like a floating city. The Phenicians immediately perceived their 
danger, and would have avoided it; but it was too late: the Egyptian veſſels ſailed better than 
our's, the wind was in their favour, and they had a greater number of oars: they boarded, and 
took us without reſiſtance; and carried us priſoners into Egypt. I told them, indeed, that 
neither Mentor nor myſelf was a Phenician, but they heard me with contempt; and imagining 
that we were ſlaves, a merchandize in which they knew the Phenicians traded, thought only 
how to diſpoſe of us to the greateſt advantage. We ſoon perceived the ſea to be whitened by 7 
the waters of the Nile, and the coaſt of Egypt appeared in the horizon like a cloud; ve then 8 
arrived at the ifland of Pharos, near the city of No, and thence procceded up tie Nile to 
Memphis. | 1 1 
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* Seſoſtris was a prince equally qualified to regulate bis kingdom and aggrandize it. The author has 
the art to introduce in his poem the greateſt men of antiquity, without making any of them ad a part Ty 
unſuitable to their true charaQer. 3 
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« Tf the ſorrows of captivity had not rendered us inſenſible to pleaſure, we muſt have 
been delighted with the proſpect of this fertile country, which had the appearance of a vaſt 
garden, watered with an infinite number of canals. Each fide of the river was diverſified 
with opulent cities, delightful villas, fields that produced every year a golden harveſt, and 
meadows that were covered with flocks : carth laviſned her fruits upon the huſbandman till 
he ſtooped under the burden, and echo ſeemed pleaſed to repeat the ruſtic muſic of the 
ſhepherds. © Happy are the people,” ſaid Mentor, © who are governed by ſo wiſe a king ! * 
They flouriſh in perpetual plenty, and love him by whom that plenty is beſtowed. Thus, 
O Telemachus! ought thy government to ſecure the happineſs of thy people, if the gods 
ſhall at length exalt thee to the throne of thy father. Love thy ſubjects as thy children; 
and lcarn trom their love of thee, to derive the happineſs of a parent : teach them to conne& 
the idea of happineſs with that of their king; that, whenever they rejoice in the bleſſings 
of peace, they may remember their benefactor, and honour thee with the tribute of gratitude. 
The tyrants who are only ſolicitous to be feared, and teach their ſubjects humility by op- 
preſſion, are the ſcourges of mankind : they are, indeed, objects of terror; but as they are 
alſo objects of hatred and deteſtation, they have more to fear from their ſubjects than their 
ſubjects can have to fear from them.“ | | 3 33 

« I replied, © Alas! what have we now to do with maxims of government? With reſpect 
to us, Ithaca is no more; we ſhall never again behold Penelope, or our country: with what- 
ever glory Ulyſſes may at length return, to. meet his fon is a joy that he ſhall never taſte ; 
and to obey him till I ſhall learn to govern, is a pleaſure: that wilt for ever be with-held from 
me. Let us die then, my dear Mentor; all thoughts, but of death, are idle ſpeculations ; 
let us die, ſince the gods have ceaſed to regard us with compaſſion.” I was ſo. depreſſed by 
grief, that this ſpeech was rendered almoſt unintelligible, by the ſighs with which it was 
interrupted : but Mentor, though he was not preſumptuous with reſpect to future evils, was 
yer fearleſs of the preſent. © Unworthy ſon of the great Ulyſſes,” faid he, « doſt thou yield 
to misfortune without reſiſtance ? Know, that the day approaches in which thou — — 
behold thy mother, and thy country; thou ſhalt behold, in the meridian, of his glory, him 
whom thou haſt never known, the invincible Ulyſſes, whom fortune can never fubdue, and 
whoſe example in more dreadful calamity than thine, may teach thee never to deſpair. 
Should he learn, in the remote countries on which the tempeſt has caſt him, that his ſon- 
emulates neither his patience nor his valour, the dreadful tidings would cover him with 
contuſion, and afflict him more than all the evils of his life.“ | LOO | 

Mentor then called my attention to the chearfulneſs and plenty which were diffuſed: 
over all Egypt; a country which contained twenty-two thouſand cities. He admired the 
policy with which they were governed: the juſtice which prevented the oppreſſion of the 
poor by the rich; the education of the youth, which rendered obedience, labour, tem- 


perance,. 
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* This is exactly the ſum of all Plato's and Xenophon's politics. They looked upon the prince 's 


mutual love of his ſubjects, and of the ſubjects' affections to the prince, as the — ſupport and the 


fineſt harmony of the monarchial ſtate. Thoſe great men were not refined „ and had not the 
ſubtilty to diſcover in the kingdom two oppoſite intereſts, that of the prince, and that of the people - 
The Italian politician (Machiavel), who has ſeparated points ſo ſtrictly united, is as bad a philoſopher as 
a citizen. . | | 3 . EY 

Here begin the inſtructions given to the Duke of Burgundy, concerning the manner in Which he 
ought to reign; the reverſe of that which was followed by his grandfather Louis XIV. As this work 
was compoled before the marriage of that prince, 3 uſe it was deſigned, this reflection muſt be 
referred to the time when the treaty of peace was * at Ryſwick; that is to ſay, about / the year 

E. 


* at which time France was very much exhauſte 
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perance, and the love of arts or of literature, habitual ; the punQuality in all the ſoleninities 
of religion, the public ſpirit, the deſire of honour, the integrity to man, and the reverence 
to the gods, which were implanted by every parent in every child. He long contemplated 
this beautiful order with increaſing delight, and frequently repeated his exclamations of 
praiſe: Happy are the people, ſaid he, © who are thus wiſely governed; but yet more 
happy the king, “ whoſe bounty is fo extenſively the felicity of others, and whoſe virtue is 


the ſource of yet nobler enjoyment to himſelf: his dominion is ſecured, not by terror, but 


by love; and his commands are received, not only with obedience, but with joy: he reigns 
in the hearts of his people: who are ſo far from wiſhing his government at an end, that they 
conſider his mortality with regret, and every man would rejoice to redeem the life of his 
{overeign with his own.” kD Et 1 | | | 

«1 liſtened attentively to this diſcourſe of Mentor, and while he ſpoke I perceived new 


courage kindle in my boſom. As ſoon as we arrived at Memphis, a city diſtinguiſhed by 


it's opulence and ſplendor, the governor ſent us forward: to Thebes, that we might be 
queſtioned by Seſoſtris; who, if he had been leſs attentive to adminiſter his own government, 
would yet have examined us himſelf, as he was extremely incenſed againſt the Tyrians. We 
therefore proceeded up the Nile, to the celebrated city with an hundred gates, the reſidence 


of. this mighty prince. Thebes appeared to be of vaſt extent, and more populous than 


the moſt flouriſhing city of Greece. Fhe regulations that are eſtabliſhed tor keeping the 
avenues free from incumbrances, maintaining the aqueducts, and rendering the baths con- 
venient, for the cultivation of arts, and for the ſecurity of the public, are the moſt excellent 


that can be imagined. The ſquares are decorated with fountains and obeliſks, the temples 


are of marble, and the architecture, though it is ſimple, is majeſtic ;- the palace itſelf is 
almoſt as extenſive as a town, and abounds with columns of marble, pyramids and obeliſks, 
ſtatues of a prodigious magnitude, and furniture of ſilver and gold. - 

The king was informed by thoſe who took us, that we were found on board a Phenician 
veſſel: ; it wis his cuſtom to give audience, at a certain hour every day, to all who had any 
complaint to make, or intel ce to communicate; nor was any man either deſpiſed or 
rejected by Seſoſtris: he conſidered himſelf as poſſeſſing the regal authority, only that he 
might be the inſtrument of good to his people, whom he regarded with the affection of 
a father; and ſtrangers, I whom he treated with great kindneſs, he was very ſolicitous to ſee, 
un SD) > n 291 5 | becauſe 
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* Whoever reads this, and what follows, cannot, without forfeiting his pretenſions to reaſon and 
ſenſe, but own, that the author's deſign was to make his pupil ſenſible, in the livelieſt manner, that he 
onght- not to regulate himſelf by the example of his grandfather. Now as the Dauphin, the Duke of 


Burgundy's father, was brought up in the principles of the Biſhop of Meaux, quite different from theſe 


here, the author of Telemachus had recourſe to allegory, to avoid running directly againſt the maxims 


of his brother biſhop, who, however, was touched to the quick with the tacit reflection which was made 


on him. This afterwards appeared in the ſquabbles which happened between theſe two prelates, on 
account of a book called the Maxims of the Saints; wherein the Archbiſhop of Cambray diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf as much by his moderation, as the Biſhop of Meaux did by the bitterneſs of his zeal. 
7 This picture of Seſoſtris is that of Philip IV. King of Spain, a prince highly eſteemed for his pru- 
_ my wiſdom, though he was not always ſucceſsful in his ſchemes. He was born in 160g, and 
in 1665. . | 
＋ It fares with wiſdom as with nature, it extends to the whole univerſe; and it is a miſtake to fancy 
that it is confined to one people alone. The truly wiſe man is he that knows how to make his own 
advantage of another man's wiſdom, and who reaps inſtruction to himſelf from every thing that he ſees. 
Homer, who certainly was an excellent judge of what was praiſe-worthy, beſtows on Ulyſſes no mean 


encomium, in ſaying that he was acquainted with the genius and diſpoſition of many nations. We 
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becauſe he believed chat ſome uſeful knowledge might always be acquired, by an acquaintance 
with the manners and cuſtoms of remote countries, For this reaſon we Fe Dough 
before him. He was ſeated upon à throne of ivory, and held a golden ſceptre in his hand; 
though he was advanced in years, his perſon was Nil raceful, and his countenance was full 
of ſweetneſs and majeſty. He ſat every day to adminiſter, juſtice to his people; and his 
patience and Fagacity as a judge wha have vindicated the boldeſt panegyriſt from the 
1mputation of flattery : ſuch were the labours of the day; and to hear a declamation on 
ſome queſtion of ſcience, or to converſe with thoſe whom he knew to be worthy of his 
familiarity, was the entertainment of the evening; “ nor was the luſtre of his life ſullied by 
any fault but that of having triumphed over the princes whom he had conquered with too 
much oftentation, and confided too much in one of his officers, whole charadier T ſhall 
preſently deſcribe. When he ſaw me, my youth moved him to compaſſion, and he inquired 
my country and my name: we were ſtruck with the dignity and propriety of his expreſſion, 
and I anſwered, * Moſt illuftrious prince, chou art not ignorant 5 A ſiege of Troy; which 
endured ten years; nor of it's deſtruction, which exhauſted Greece. of her nobteſt Blood: 
Ulyſſes, the king of Ithaca, who is my father, was one of the principal inſtruments of that 
great event; but is now, in ſearch d ty kingdom, a fugitive on the deep; and in eb of 
im, I am, by a like misfortune, a, captive in Egypt. "Reftore me once more to. my father 
and my country; ſo may the gods preſerve; thee to thy children, and may they rcjoice 
under the protection of ſo good a patetit. wm Seloltris füll regarded me with compaſſion,; 
but doubting whether what I had told him was true, he gave charge of us to one of his 
officers, with orders to inquire of the 'Þ rſons who had 25 our veſſel, whether we were 
indeed Greeks or Phenicians. * If they are Phenicians,” + ſaid he, they will deſerve 
puniſhment, not only as our enemies, but as wretches who have baſely attempted. to deceiyę 
us by a falſehood ; but on the contrary, if they are Greeks, it is my plealure that they. 
treated with kindneſs, and ſent back to their country in one of my veſſels: for I love C 
a country which has derived many of it's laws, from the wiſdom of Egypt: I am not unac 
quainted with the virtue of Hercules ; the glory of Achilles has reached. us, LIST. 
remote; I admire the wiſdom that is related of the unfortunate Ulyſſes, and I rejoice tg 
alleviate the diſtreſs of vittu. OOO IO 8 F 
Metophis, the officer ? to whom the king had referred the examination of gur affair, 
_ was as corrupt and ſelfiſi as Seſoſtris was generous and ſincere: he attempted to perplex ug 
by enſnaring queſtions; and, as he perceived that Mentor's anſwers were more pradent than 
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have, in our days, ſeen a great prince, in imitation of the ancient philoſophers, travelling in ſearch of 
wiſdom and the arts, the -moſt civilized nations; and afterwards, by himſelf alone} give & ne- 
turn to the face of affairs of a vaſt empire, animating, as it were, with a new ſoul, a powerful monarchy. 
* This was what Francis the Firſt delighted to do, and the fruit he gathered from converſing with 
learned men, was to Purge his kingdom from ignorance, and that fort of barbarouſneſs which is it's 
inſeparable companion. t belongs only to the Muſes to give to kings ſuch recreations as are worthy 
of them, and it belongs only to great men to recreate themſelves with the Muſes. ; ok 
One of the greateſt weakneſſes of princes is to ſuffer their favours to be, as it were, wreſted from 
them by the importunate demands of falſchood and deluſion, and to ſuffer impoſture' to harbour at the. 
foot of the throne. 5 DOTS e SUPER 32 uin OR AE FOOTY. =" EE TG 
+ By this officer we are to underſtand the Duke of Lerma, to whom Philip IV. gave too much au- 
thority. Excepting this particular, of confiding too much in this artful and tyrannical miniſter, that 
monarch could not be much accuſed of iniſconduct. - * 1 * * 
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mine, he regarded him with malevolence and ſuſpicion; for, to the unworthy, there is no 
inſult ſo intolerable as merit. He therefore cauſed us to be ſeparated, and from that time I 
knew not what was become of Mentor, This ſeparation was to me ſudden and dreadful as 
a ſtroke of thunder: but Metophis hoped, that, by interrogating us apart, he ſhould be able 


ko diſcover ſome inconſiſtency in our account; and yet more, that he might allure me, by 


promiſes, to diſcover that which Mentor had concealed. To diſcover truth was not indeed 
his ptincipal view, but to find ſome pretence to tell the king we were Phenicians, that, 


as llaves, we might become his property; and, notwithſtanding our innocence, and the 


king's ſagacity, he ſucceeded. How dangerous a ſituation is royalty, in which the wiſeſt 
are often the tools of deceit ! A throne is ſurrounded by the train of fubtilty and ſelf-intereſt ; 
integrity retires, becauſe ſhe will not be introduced by importunity or flattery : virtue, con- 
ſcious of her own dignity, waits at a diſtance till ſhe is ſought, and princes ſeldom know 
where ſhe may be found; but vice and her dependents are impudent and fraudful, inſi- 
nuating and officious, ſkilful ii diffimulation, and ready to renounce all principles, and to 
violate every tie, when it becomes neceſſary to the gratification of the appetites of a prince. 
How wretched is the man who is thus perpetually expoſed to the attempts of guilt ; * by 
which he muſt inevitably periſh, if he does not renounce the muſic of adulation, and learn 
not to be offended by the plainneſs of truth. F Such were the refleftions which I made in 
my diftreſs, and I revolved in my mind all that had been ſaid to me by Mentor. 

While my thoughts were thus employed, I was ſent by Metophis towards the moun- 
tains of the deſart Oaſis, that I might aſſiſt his des in Jooking after his flocks, which, were 
almoſt without number,” Calypſo here interrupted Telemachus : And what did you 


then?“ ſaid the; in Sicily, you choſe death rather than ſlavery.” © I was then,” faid. 


Telemachus, © become. yet more wretched, and had no longer the ſad conſolation of fuch a 
choice; ſlavery was irreſiſtibly forced upon me, and I was compelled by fortune to exhauſt 
The dregs of her cup: I was excluded even from 9 85 and every avenue to liberty was 


19 


barred againſt me. In the mean time, Mentor, as he has ſince told me, was carried, into 
Ethiopia, by certain natives of that country, to whom he had been fold. _ 


The ſcene of my captivity was a deſart, where the plain is a burning ſand, and the 


mountains are covered with ſnow ; below was intolerable heat, and above was perpetual 


winter; the paſturage was thinly ſcattered am the rocks, the mountains were ſteep and 
ImoR 


, and the valleys between them were almoſt inacceſſible to the rays of the ſun : nor 
had 1 any ſociety in this dreadful ſituation, but that of the ſhepherds, who are as rude and 
uncultivated as the country. Here I ſpent the night in bewailing my misfortunes, and the 


day in following my flocks, that I might avoid the brutal inſolence of the principal ſlave, 


whoſe name was Butis, and who, having conceived hopes of obtaining his freedom, was 


perpetually accufing the reſt, as a teſtimony of his zeal and attachment to the intereſt of his 


maſter. This complication of diſtreſs almoſt overwhelmed me; and, in the anguiſh of my 


8 
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* We are not ſo much to admire the excellence of this poem, as to it's compoſition, as for that ſund 


of honour, probity, and courage in the author, for having dared to compoſe it in the poſt he was in, and 


in the moſt ſervile court that ever was, perhaps, in the world. He could not, in the tuition of the king's 


grandſon, directly condemn the conduct of the King; it is enough that he endeavoured to do it indireRtly. 


+ There is but little flattery at court, when once it is perceived that the prince delights in 9 
| 


but truth. Henry IV. was hardly ever flattered, becauſe he hated the fulſomeneſs of praiſes. He we 
knew that his reputation ſtood in no need of panegyriſts to eſtabliſh it. But when a prince is fond of 
incenſe, he need not fear having enough of it ; every poetaſter is ready to rank him among the gods ; and 
thus all the kings of Greece were the deſcendants of Jupiter. | | | 5 
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mind, I one day forgot my flock, and threw myſelf on the ground near a cave; expecting 
that death wider pa 6h me from a calamity which I was no longer able to ſuſtain. Bur, 
Juſt in the moment of deſpair, I perceived the mountain tremble ; the oaks and pines ſeemed 
to bow from the ſummit, the breeze itſelf was huſhed, and a deep voice, which feemed to 
iſſue from the cave, pronounced theſe words: © Son of the wiſe Ulyſſes! thou muſt, like 
him, become great by patience. Princes who have not known adverſity, -are unworthy of 
happineſs ; they are enervated by luxury, and intoxicated with pride. Surmount, and re- 
member theſe misfortunes, and thou art happy. Thou ſhalt return to Ithaca, and thy glory 
ſhall fill the world. When thou ſhalt: have dominion over others, forget not that thou haſt 
been like them, weak, deſtitute, and afflicted ; be it thy happineſs, therefore, to afford them 
comfort. Love: thy people; deteſt flattery; and remember, that no man is great, but in 
proportion as he reſtrains and ſubdues his paſſiens.” Theſe words inſpired me as the voice 
of heaven: joy immediately throbbed in my veins, and courage glowed in my boſom: nor 
was I ſeized with that horror, which ſo often cauſes the hair to ſtand upright, and the blood 
to ſtagnate, when the gods reveal themſelves to men. I roſe in tranquillity ; and kneeling 
on the ground, I lifted up my hands to heaven, and paid my adorations to Minerva, to whom 
believed myſelt indebted for this oracle. At the fame time I perceived my mind illu- 
minated with wiſdom :* and was conſcious to a gentle, yet prevailing influence, which: over- 
ruled all my paſſions, and reſtrained the ardour of my youth: I acquired the friendſhip of 
all the ſhepherds of the deſart; and my meekneſs, patience, and diligence at length obtained 
the good-will even of Butis himſelf, who was at firit diſpoſed to treat me with inkumanity. 

“Io ſhorten the tedious hours of captivity and folitude, J endeavoured to procure ſome 
books; for I ſunk under the ſenſe of my condition, merely becauſe I had nothing either 
to recreate or to fortify my mind. Happy, ſaid I, are thoſe who have loſt their reliſh for 
tumultuous pleaſure, and are content with the ſoothing quiet of innocence and retirement 
Happy are they whoſe amuſement is knowledge, and whoſe ſupreme delight the cultivation 
of the mind! Wherever they ſhall be driven by the perſecution of fortune, the means of 
enjoyment are {till with them; and that weary liſtleſſneſs, which renders life m{upportable 
to the voluptuous and the lazy, is unknown to thoſe who can employ themfelves by reading. 
Happy are thoſe to whom this employment is pleafing, and who are not, like me; co 
to be idle! + While my mind was agitated by theſe: thoughts, I had wandered into a thick 
foreſt ; and, ſuddenly looking up, I perceived before me an old man, with a book irt his 
hand: his forehead was ſomewhat wrinkled, and he was bald to the crown; a beard, white 
as ſnow, hung down to his girdle ; his ſtature was tall, his cheeks were Kill florid, and his 
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No man can be ſaid to be truly great, but he that is ſuperior to fortune ; who laughs at her caprices, 
and who, without loling any thing of his dignity, can fee himſelf reduced to the loweſt conditions of 
life. Cæſar was taken by pirates; but even when he was their ſlave, he knew how, ſays Plutarch, to- 
ſtrike an awe into thoſe barbarians, as much as if he had been their king. eee 
+ This maxim ought to be reſtrained now more than ever. Such as love reading, and have a taſte for 
trifles and falfehood, entirely ſpoil their heads by the.peruſal of the works of ſs many fecorid-rate authors, 
Who have no idea of the virtues, and who aim at nothijng but to amuſe the imagination. An author 
deſerves not to be read, that does not write to make men * and wiſer. 1 N 
Louis XIV. never read at all: ſo the Duke de 8. Aignan one day told M. de la Fountaine, who 
took occaſion: from thence to preſent that monarch his book of * The Loves of Pfyche' and Cupid,” in 
order by this means to excuſe or colour over a ſevere reflection which is in page 79 ef that book (the 
Hague edition, 1700), and which might be underſtood to aim at che king's keeping fo great a number 
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eyes piercing: there was great ſweetneſs in his voice; his addreſs, though it was plain, was 


- "engaging; and I. had never ſeen any perſon Whoſe manner and appearance ſo firongly 


excited veneration and eſteem. His name was Termoſiris; he was a prieſt of Apollo, and 
officiated in a temple of marble which the kings of Egypt had conſecrated to that deity in 
the foreſt : the book which he held in his hand was a collection of hymns that had been 
compoſed. to the honour of the gods. He accoſted me with an air of friendſhip, and we 
entered into conyerſation. He related paſt events with ſuch force of expreflion, that they 
ſeemed to be preſent ; and with ſuch comprehenſive brevity, that attention was not wearied'; 
and he foreſaw the future, by a ſagacity that diſcovered the true characters and diſpoſitions 
of mankind, and the events which they would produce. But, with all this intellectual 
Auperiority, he was chearful and condeſcending ; there is no grace in the utmoſt gaiety of 
youth, that was not exceeded by Termoſiris in his age; and he regarded young perſons with 
a kind of parental affection, when he perceived that they had a diſpoſition to be inſtructed, 
and a love for virtue. | bob $7.1 N 
« He ſoon diſcovered a tender regard for me, and gave me books to relieve the anxiety 
of my mind: he called me his fon, and I frequently addreſſed him as a father; © The gods,” 
ſaid I, © who have deprived me of Mentor, have in pity ſuſtained me with thy friendſhip.” 
He was, without doubt, like Orpheus * and Linus, f irradiated by the immediate inſpiration 


of the gods; he often repeated verſes of his own, and gave me thoſe of many others who 


nad been the favourites of the muſes. When he was habited in his long white robe, and 
layed upon his ivory lyre, the bears, lions, -and tigers of the foreſt, fawned upon him, and 
licked his feet; the ſatyrs came from their recefles, and danced round him; and it might 


almoſt have been believed, that even the trees and rocks were influenced by the magic of 


his ſong, in which he celebrated the majeſty of the gods, the virtue of heroes, and the 


wiſdom of thoſe who prefer glory to pleaſure. | 
. « Termoſiris often excited me to courage: he told me, that the gods would never abandon 
either Ulyſſes or his ſon; and that I ought, after the example of Apollo, to introduce the. 
ſhepherds to the acquaintance of the muſes. Apollo, ſays he, diſpleaſed that Jupiter fre- 
quently interrupted the ſerenity of the brighteſt days with thunder, turned his reſentment 
_ againſt the Cyclops who forged the bolts, and deſtroyed them with his arrows. 
diately the. fiery exploſions of Mount Etna ceaſed; and the ſtrokes of thoſe. enormous 
hammers, which had ſhaken the earth to the center, were heard no more: iron and braſs, 
which the Cyclops had been uſed to. poliſh, began now to ruſt and canker : and Vulcan, 
quitting his forge, in the fury of his reſentment, haſtily climbed Olympus, notwithſtanding 
his lameneſs, and ruſhing into the aſſembly of the gods, covered with duſt and ſweat, com- 
plained of the injury, with all the bitterneſs of invective. Jupiter being thus incenſed 


2 | RY 2 


— =_— 


| es. ag was the ſon of Apollo and Calliope, one of the muſes. He excelled in the art of playing 
on the harp. 85 5 
+ Linus was alſo the ſon of Apollo by Terpſicore. He even excelled Orpheus in his ſkill in muſic: 


| he was Orpheus's maſter, and taught him that art. It is ſaid, that one day happening to laugh at 
Hercules, whom he was teaching to play upon the harp, becauſe he played ill on it, that hero knocked 


him on the head with the inſtrument he was playing on. | | 
{ The author here decides the great queſtion that has lately been moved, Whether the end of poeſy be 


to inſtruct, or to pleaſe. The firſt poets pretended to be inſpired by the gods, only becauſe they believed 


it belonged to their art to make men perfect; they only made uſe of harmony to. engage the ear the 
more to their divine leſſons; their ſentunents were calculated for inſtruction, and their muſic for pleaſure.” 
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againſt Apollo, expelled him from heaven, and threw him down headlong to the earth: 
but his chariot, though it was empty, ſtill performed it's uſual courſe, and, by an inviſible 
impulſe, continued the ſucceſſion of day and night, and the regular change of ſeaſons, to 
mankind. Apollo, diveſted of his rays, was compelled to become a ſhepherd, and kept the 
Rocks cf Admetus, king of Theſſaly. | | . 
While he was thus diſgraced and in exile, he uſed to ſooth his mind with muſic, under 
the ſhade of ſome elms that flouriſhed upon the borders of a limpid fiream. This drew 
about him all the neighbouring ſhepherds, whoſe life till then had been rude and brutal, 
whoſe knowledge had been confined to the management of their ſheep, and whoſe country 
had the appearance of a deſart. To theſe ſavages, Apollo, varying the ſubject of his ſong, 
taught all the arts, by which exiſtence is improved into felicity. Sometimes he celebrated 
the flowers which improve the graces of Spring, the fragrance which ſhe diffuſes, and the 
verdure that riſes under her feet: ſometimes the delightful evenings of Summer, her zephyrs 


that refreſh mankind, and her dews that allay the thirſt of the earth; nor were the golden 


fruits of Autumn forgotten, with u hich ſhe rewards the labour of the huſbandman ; nor the 


chearful idleneſs of Winter, who piles his fires till they emulate the fun, and invites the 


youth to dancing and feſtivity : he deſcribed alſo the gloomy foreſts with which the moun- 
tains are over-ſhadowed, and the rivers that wind, with a pleaſing intricacy, through the 
luxuriant meadows of the valley. Thus were the ſhepherds of Theſſaly made acquainted 
with the happineſs that is to be found in a rural life, by thoſe to whom nature is not boun- 
tiful in vain : their pipes now rendered them more happy than kings; and thoſe uncorrupted 
pleaſures which fly from the palace, were invited to the cottage. The ſhepherdeſſes were 
followed by the ſports, the ſmiles, and the graces, and adorned with ſimplicity and innocence :* 
every day was devoted to joy; and nothing was to be heard but the chirping of birds; the 
whiſpers of the zephyrs that ſported among the branches of the trees, the murmurs of 
water falling from a rock, or the ſongs with which the ' muſes inſpired the ſhepherds who 
followed Apollo: they were taught alſo to conquer in the race, and to ſhoot with the bow. 
The gods themſelves became jealous of their happineſs ; they now thought the obſcurity of 
a ſhepherd better than the ſplendour of a deity, and recalled Apollo to Olympus. | 

By this ſtory, my ſon, be thou inſtructed : thou art now tie ſame ſtate with that of 
Apollo in his exile; like him, therefore, fertilize an uncultivated foil, and call plenty to a 
deſart; teach theſe ruſtics the power of muſic, ſoften the obdurate heart to ſentibility, and 
captivate the ſavage with the charms of virtue. Let them taſte the pleaſures of innocence 
and retirement, and heighten this felicity with the tranſporting knowledge, that it is not 
dependent upon the caprice of fortune. The day approaches, my ſon, the day approaches, 


in which the pains and cares that ſurround a throne, vill teach thee to remember theſe 
wilds with regret. | 


« Termofiris then gave me a flute, the tone of which was ſo melodious, that the echoes 
of the mountains, which propagated the ſound, immediately brought the neighbouring 
ſhepherds in crowds about me: a divine melody was communicated to my voice, I per- 
ceived myſelf to be under a ſupernatural influence, and I celebrated the beauties of nature 
with all the rapture of enthuſiaſm. We frequently ſung all the day in concert, and ſome- 


Aeon 


* In order to divert men from luxury, you muſt put them in mind of the pure and eaſy pleaſures of 


nature. The wiſe man makes a compariſon between the ene and the other, but does not waver in the 
choice of them, f 9 N | h 
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times we encroached upon the night. The ſhepherds, forgetting their cottages and their 
flocks, were fixed motionleſs as ſtatues about me, while I delivered my inſtructions ; the 
deſart became inſenſibly leſs wild and rude, every thing aſſumed a more pleaſing appearance, 
and the country itſelf ſeemed to be improved by the manners of the people. 5 


« We often aſſembled to ſacrifice in the temple of Apollo, at which Termoſiris officiated 
as prieſt : the ſhepherds wore wreaths of laurel in honour of the god; and the ſhepherdeſſes 


were adorned with garlands of flowers, and came dancing with baſkets of conſecrated gifts 


upon their heads. After the ſacrifice, we made a rural feaſt: the greateſt delicacies were 
the milk of our goats and ſheep, and ſome Gates, figs, grapes, and other fruits, which were 
freſh gathered by our own hands; the green turf was our ſeat; and the foliage of the trees 
afforded us a more pleafing ſhade than the gilded roots of a palace. But my reputation 
among the ſhepherds was completed by an accident : an hungry lion happened to break in 
among my flock, and began a dreadful ſlaughter ; I ran towards him, though I had nothing 
in my hand but my ſheep-hook : when he ſaw me, he erected his mane, began to grind 
his teeth, and to extend his claws ; his mouth appeared dry and inflamed, and his eyes were 
red and fiery. I did not wait for his attack, but ruſhed in upon him, and threw him to the 
ground: nor did I receive any hurt; for a ſmall coat of mail that I wore as an Egyptian 
thepherd, defended me againſt his claws. Three times I threw him, and he roſe three times 


ainſt me, roaring ſo loud that the utmoſt receſſes of the foreſt echoed : but, at laſt, L 


graſped him till he was ftrangled ; and the ſhepherds, who were witneſſes of my conqueſt, 
infiſted that I ſhould wear his ſkin as a trophy. 


« This action, and the change of manners among our ſhepherds, was rumoured through 
all Egypt, and came at length to the ears of Seſoſtris: he learnt, that one of the two captives 


who had been taken for Phenicians, had reſtored the golden age in the midſt of deſarts 
which were ſcarce habitable, and defired to fee me; for he was a friend to the muſes, and 
regarded, with attention and complacency, whatever appeared to be the means of inſtruction. 
I was accordingly brought before him: he liſtened to my ſtory with pleaſure, and foon diſ- 
covered that-he: had been abuſed by the avarice of Metophis. Metophis he therefore 
condemned to perpetual impriſonment, and took into his own poſſeſſion the wealth which 
his rapacity and injuſtice had heaped together. How unhappy,” ſaid he, © are thoſe 


whom the gods have exalted above the reſt of mankind ! They fee no objet but through a 


medium * which diſtorts it: they are ſurrounded by wretches who intercept truth in it's 
approaches; t every one imagines that it is his intereſt to deceive them, and every one 
conceals his own ambition under the appearance of zeal for their ſervice: that regard is 
profeſſed for the prince, of which the wealth and honours that he diſpenſes are indeed. the 
objects ; and fo flagitious is the neglect of his intereſt, that for theſe he is flattered and 
betrayed. | 4: | 


« From 
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* The Perſians uſed to call the grandees of the kingdom, and the miniſters of ſtate, the king's eyes. 
The very expreſſion ſhewed the prince, that one ſingle man's application and inſpection were foo weak 
to ſpread over a vaſt empire; and that a king is either b.inded or enlightened by ſuch as areFbout him. 
How many princes have died, after a long reign, and never were acquainted with their kingdom! 

+ The anthor here had in his eye, not only the Duke of Lerma, miniſter of Philip IV. King of Spain, 
but likewiſe the Marquis de Louvois, who ſuffered no body to come near the king, and never would 
introduce any body before he had firſt of all ſettled with them what they were to ſay to his majefty. He 
was an obdurate, mercileſs, violent man, and made every body pay very dear for the favours he procured 
for them, | r 
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« From this time Seſoſtris treated me with a tender friendſhip, and reſolved to ſend me 
back to Ithaca, in a fleet that ſhould carry troops ſufficient to deliver Penelope from all her 
ſuitors: this flect was at length ready to fail, and waited only for our embarkation. I 
rellected with wonder upon the caprice of fortune, who frequently moſt exalts thoſe, whom, 
the moment betore, the had moſt depreſſed; and the experience of this inconſtancy en- 
couraged me to hope, that Ulyſſes, whatever he ſhould ſuffer, might at laſt return to his 
kingdom. My. thoughts alſo ſuggeſted, that I might again meet with Mentor, even 
though he ſhould have been carried into the remoteſt part of Ethiopia: I therefore de- 
layed my departure a few days, that I might make ſome inquiry after him; but in this 
interval, Scfoſtris, who was very old, died ſuddenly, and by his death I was involved in new 
calamity. : | Worry 0 | : 

2 This event filled all Egypt with grief and deſpair ; every family lamented Seſoſtris as 
it's moſt valuable friend, it's protector, it's father. The old, un up their hands to 
heaven, uttered the moſt paſſionate exclamations: O Egypt! thou haſt. known no king 
like Seſoſtris, in the times that are paſt; nor ſhalt thou know any like him in thoſe that are 
to come! Ye gods! ye ſhould not have given Seſoſtris to mankind, or ye ſhould not have 
taken him away. O! wherefore do we ſurvive Seſoſtris?“ The young cried out, © The 
hope of Egypt is cut off! Our fathers were long happy under the government of a ki 
whom we have known' only to regret!” His domeſtics wept inceſſantly ; and during forty 
days, the inhabitants of the remoteſt provinces came in crowds to his funeral. Every one 
was eagerly ſolicitous yet once more to gaze upon the body of his prince; all deſired to 
preſerve the idea in their memory, and ſome requeſted to be ſhut up with him in the tomb. 

« 'The loſs of Seſoſtris was more ſenſibly felt, as Bocchoris, his ſon, was deſtitute of hu- 
manity to ſtrangers, and of curioſity for ſcience; of eſteem for merit, and love of glory. 
Ihe greatneſs of the father contributed to degrade the ſon; his education had rendered him 
effeminately voluptuous, and brutally proud: he looked down upon mankind, as creatures of 
an interior ſpecies, that exiſted only for his pleaſure; he thought only of gratilying his paſfions, 
and diſſipating the immenſe treaſures that had been amaſſed for public ule by the economy of 
his father; of procuring new reſources for extravagances by the moſt cruel rapacity, impoveriſh- 
ing the rich, tamiſhing the poor, and perpetrating every other evil, that was adviſed by the 
beardleſs ſycophants, whom he permitted to diſgrace his preſence, while he drove away with 
deriſion the hoary ſages in whom his father had confided. Such was Bocchoris; not a king, 
but a monſter. Egypt groaned under his tyranny ; and though the reverence of the people 
for the memory of Seſoſtris, rendered them patient under the government of his fon, however 
odious and cruel; yet he precipitated his own diſtruttion: and, indeed, it was impoſſible that 
he ſhould long poſſeſs a throne, which he fo little deſerved. Yoo | 

My hopes of returning to Ithaca were now at an end: I was ſhut up in a tower that ſtood 
upon the ſea ſhore near Peluſium, where we ſhould have embarked, if the death of Seſoſtris 
had not prevented us: for Metophis having, by ſome intrigue, procured his enlargement, and 
an admiſſion into the councils of the young king, almoſt the firſt act of his power was to im- 
priſon me in this place, to revenge the diſgrace into which I had brought him. There I paſſed 
whole days and nights in the agonies of deſpair. All that Termoſiris had predicted, and all 
that I had heard in the cave, was remembered but as a dream. Sometimes, while I was 
abſorbed in refle&ions upon my own miſery, I ſtood gazing at the waves that broke againſt 
the foot of the tower; and ſometimes I contemplated the veſſels that were agitated by the 
rempeſt, and in danger of ſplitting againſt the rocks upon which the tower was built: but I 
was fo far from commiſerating thoſe who * threatened with ſhip-wreck, that I 1 
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them with envy; Their misfortunes; ſaid I to myſelf, and their lives, will quickly be at end 
together, or they will return in ſafety to their country; but neither is permitted to me. 
*Ont day, while I was thus pining with ineffectual ſorrow, I ſuddenly perceived the maſts 
of ſhips at a diſtance like a foreſt ; the ſea was preſently covered with ſails ſwelling with the 
wind, and the waves foamed with the ſtrokes of innumerable oars. I heard a contuſed ſound 
on every ſide. On the ſea coaſt I perceived one party of Egyptians run to arms with terror 
and precipitation, and another waiting quietly for the fleet which was bearing down upon 
them. I ſoon diſcovered that ſome of theſe veſſels were of Phenicia, and others of the iſſe of 
Cyprus; for my misfortunes had acquainted me with many things that relate to navigation. 
The Egyptians appeared to be divided among themſelves ; and I could eaſily believe, that the 
folly and the violence of Bocchoris had provoked his ſubjects to a revolt, and kindled a civil 
war; nor was it m_——— I became a ſpectator of an obſtinate engagement from the top of 
my tower. Thoſe Egyptians, who had called in the aſſiſtance of the foreign power, after hav- 
ing favoured the deſcent, attacked the other party which was commanded by the king and 
ammated by His example. He appeared like the god of war; rivers of blood flowed around 
im; the wheels of his chariot were ſmeared with gote that was black clotted and frothy, and 
told ſcarce be dragged over the heaps of ſlain which they cruſhed as they paſſed: his figure 
Was graceful; and his conſtitution vigorous; his aſpect was haughty and fierce, and his eyes 
ſparkled with rage and deſpair. Like a high-ſpirited horſe that had never been broke, he was 
precipitated upon danger by his courage, and his force was not directed by wiſdora: he knew 
not how to retrieve an error, nor to give orders with ſufficient exactneſs; he neither foreſaw 
the evils that threatened him, nor employed the troops he had to the greateſt advantage, though 
he was in the utmoſt need of more: not that he wanted abilities, for his underſtanding was 
equal to his courage; but he had never been inſtructed by adverſity. '"Thoſe who had been 
intruſted with his education, had corrupted an excellent natural diſpoſition by flattery ; he 
was intoxicated with the conſciouſneſs of his power, and the — LX of his ſituation : 
he Believed that every thing ought to yield to the impetuoſity of his withes, and the 
leaſt appearance of oppoſition tranſported him with rage: he was then deaf to the 
expoſtttlatiofis of feaſon, and had no longer the power of recollection. The fury of 
his pride transformed him to a brute, and left him neither the affections nor the under- 
Randifg of a man: the moſt faithful of his ſervants fled terrified from his preſence, and 
he was gentle only to the moſt abject ſervility and the moſt criminal compliance: rhus his 
cenduct, always violent, was always directly oppoſite do his intereſt, and he was deteſted 
by all whofe apptobation is to be defired.” His valour now ſuſtained him long againſt a 
tultitade of his enemies; but at length the dart of a Phenician emered his - breaſt ; his 
reins dropped from his hands, and I faw him fall from his chariot under the feet of his 
horſes: a foldier of the iſle of Cyprus immediately truck off his head; and, holding it up 
by the hair, ſhewed it to the confederates as a trophy of their victory. Of this head no 
time or circumſtance can ever obliterate the idea: methinks J ſtill fee it dropping blood, 
the eyes cloſed and ſunk, the viſage pale and disfigured, the mouth half open, as if it would 
ſtill finiſh the interrupted ſentence, and the look, which even in death was haughty and 
threatening : nor hall I forget, if the gods hereafter place me upon a throne, fo dreadful a 
demonſtration, that a king is not worthy” to command, nor can be happy in the exerciſe of 
his power, but in proportion as he is himſelf obedient to the dictates of reaſon. Alas! 
how deplorable is his ſtate, who, by the Sn of that power with which the gods have 
inveſted him, as the inſtrument of public happineſs, diffuſes. mifery among the multitudes 
that he governs, and who is known to be a king only as he is a curſe.” 


END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 
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Telemachus relates, that the ſucceſſor of Bacchoris releaſing all the Tyrian priſoners, he was himſelf 
ent to Tyre, on board the veſſel of, Narbal, who had commanded the Tyrian fleet : that Narbal 
gave him a deſcription of Pygmalion their king, and expreſſed aꝑprebenſions of danger from the 
cruelty of his avarice ; that he afterwards inſtructed him in the commercial regulations of Tyre; 
and that being about to embark in a Cyprian veſſel in order to proceed by the iſle of Cyprus 10 

Ithaca, Pygmalion diſcovered that be was a firanger, and ordered him to be ſeized; that his life 

was thus brougbt into the moſt imminent danger, but that he had been preſerved by the tyrants 

miſtreſs Afarbe, that ſhe mrght, in his lead, deſtroy a young Lydian of whom ſhe bad been ena- 


e 


moured, but who rejected her for anotber. 


ALYPSO was aſtoniſhed at the wiſdom which ſhe diſcovered in Telemachus; but ſhe was 
delighted with his ingenuous confeſſion of the errors into which he had been betrayed, 

by the precipitation of his own refolutions, and by his neglect of Mentor's counſel.«“ She was 
ſurprized to perceive, in a youth, ſuch ſtrength and dignity of mind, as enabled him to judge 
of his own actions with impartiality; and, by a review of the failings of his life, become pru- 


i Fe dent, cautious, and deliberate. * Proceed,” ſaid the, &« my dear elemachus; for 1 am im- 
patient to know by what means you eſcaped from Egypt, and where you again found Mentor, 


whoſe loſs you had fo much reaſon to regret.” Telemaehus then continued his relation. 
« The party of Egyptians, who had preſerved their virtue and their loyalty, being greatly 


= infcrior to the rebels, were obliged to yield wheh the king fell. Another prince, whoſe name 


was Termutis, was eſtabliſhed in his ſtead; and the Phenician and Cyprian troops, after they 
had concludeda treaty with him, departed. By this treaty, all the Phenician priſoners were 
to be reſtored; and, as I was deemed one of the number, I was fer at liberty; and put on board 
with the reſt: a change of fortune, which once more diffipated the gloom of deſpair, and 
diffuſed the dawn of hope in my boſom! „ | 8 "8 

« Our fails were now ſwelled by a profperous wind, and the foaming waves were divided 
by our oars; the ſpacious deep was covered with veſſels, the mariners ſhouted, the ſhores of 
Egypt fled from us, and the hills and mountains grew level by degrees: our view began to be 
bounded only by the ſea and the ſky, and the ſparkling fires of the ſun, which was riſing, ſeemed 
to emerge from the abyſs of waters; his rays tinged with gold the tops of the mountains, 
which were ſtill juſt to be perceived in the horizon; and the deep azure with which the whole 
firmament was painted, was an omen of a happy voyage. 3 | 
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Ha 0 is for want of eyes thut a man does not fee his own faults, and for want of ſenſe, if he is afraid to 


own'th 


em. All men are liable to commit miſtakes, but only great men confeſs they are miſtaken. 
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. ſomething that diſtinguiſhes the favourites of heaven: he was, by nature, generous and 
ſincere; my misfortunes excited his compaſſion ; and he addreſſed me with a confidence 
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« Though I had been diſmiſſed as a Phenician, yet I was not known to any of thoſe with 
whom J embarked; and Narbal, who commanded the veſſel, aſked me my name and my 
country: Of what city of Phenicia are you?” ſaid he: * Of none, I replied; but I was 
taken at ſea in a Phenician veſſel, and as a Phenician remained captive in Egypt: under this 
name [I have been long a ſlave, and by this name I am at length tree.” © Of what country 
are you then ?” {aid Narbal. lam, ſaid I, Telemachus, the ſon of Ulyſſes, king of Ithaca, 
an iſland of Greeee: my father has acquired a mighty name among the confederate princes 
who laid ſiege to Troy; but the gods have not permitted him to return to his kingdom: 1 
have ſought him in many countries, and am, like him, perſecuted by fortune. I am wretched, 
though my lite is private, and my withes are few; I am wretched, though I deſire no hap- 
pineſs but the endearments of my family, and the protection of my father.” 

« Narbal gazed upon me with aſtoniſhment, and thought he perceived in my aſpect 


which the gods doubtleſs inſpired for my preſervation in the moſt imminent danger. 
e Telemachus,” ſaid he, I doubt not the truth of what you have told me: ſuch indeed 
are the ſignatures of candour and integrity which I diſcover in your countenance, that it is 
not in my power to ſuſpect you of falſehood. I am irreſiſtibly determined, by a ſecret 
impulſe, to believe that you are beloved by the gods, whom I have always ſerved, and that 
it is their pleaſure I alſo ſhould love you as my ſon: I will therefore give you ſalutary 
counſel, for which I aſk no return but ſecrecy.” © Fear not,” ſaid I, © that I ſhould find 
t. difficult to be ſilent ; for, however young, it is long ſince I learned not to reveal my own 
ecret, much leſs to betray, under any pretence, the ſecret of another.” * * By what 
means,” ſaid he, © could the habit of ſecrecy be acquired by a child? I ſhould rejoice to 
learn how that may be attained early, without which a prudent conduct is impoſſible, and 
every other qualification uſeleſs.” | | | | 
“ I have been informed,” ſaid I, © that when Ulyſfes went to the ſiege of Troy, he placed 
me upon his knees, threw his arms about me, and, after having kiſſed me with the utmoſt 
tenderneſs, pronounced theſe words, Pages, ooh could not then underſtand their import: O 
my ſon! may the ane ordain me to periſh before I ſee thee again; or may the fatal ſiſters 
cut the thread of thy life while it is yet ſhort, as the reaper cuts down a tender flower that 
.is but beginning to blow ; may my enemies daſh thee in pieces before the eyes of thy mo- 
ther and of me, if thou art one day to be corrupted and ſeduced from vittue! O, my 
friends? I leave with you this ſon, whom I ſo tenderly love: watch over his infancy ; if 
you have any love for me, keep flattery far from him : and while he is yet flexible like a 
young 4 keep him upright: but, above all, let nothing be forgotten that may render 
him juſt, beneficent, ſincere, and ſecret. He that is capable of a lie, deſerves not the name 
of a man; and he that knows not how to be ſilent, is unworthy the dignity of a prince.“ 
« J have repeated the very words of Ulyſſes to you, becauſe to me they have been re- 
peated fo often, that they perpetually occur to my mind; and I frequently repeat them to 


myſelt, 


4 — 


— 
* * 


: | 
* Some men, though they do not diſcloſe a ſecret, yet they let it, as it were, perſpire through them. 
How difficult a thing is it to be impenetrable, without ſeeming to be cloſe, and to wrap up our ſecrets 
under other veils than thoſe of diſſimulation and hypocriſy ! | Et 
+ The minds ef children of a generous birth are ſuſceptible of the nobleſt ſentiments. Hamilcar, 
being teſolved/tõ make his ſon Hannibal an implacable enemy to the Romans, made him, even when a 
child, tak A ſolemn oath at the altar, that he would wage eternal war with the Roman people. And 
accordingly, that hero never ſuffered that reſolution to be blotted out of his mind. 1 
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== {cif The friends of my father began very early to teach me ſecrecy, by giving me 
. eder ende d rhe it; and I made ſo rapid a progreſs in the art, that, while | 
1 vas yet an infant, they communicated to me their apprehenſions from the crowd of 
preſumptuous rivals that addrefled my mother: at that time they treated me not as a child, 
but as a man, whoſe reaſon might aſſiſt them, and in whoſe firmneſs they could confide: 
1 they: frequently conferred with me in private, upon the moſt important ſubjects; and com- 
wWunicated the ſchemes which had been formed to deliver Penelope from her ſuitors. I 
exulted in this confidence, which I conſidered as a proof of my real dignity and importance; 
vas, therefore, ambitious to ſuſtain my character, and never ſuffered the leaſt intimation 
of what had been intruſted with me as a ſecret, to eſcape me: the ſuitors: often. engaged me 
eo clk, hoping that a child, who had ſeen or heard any circumſtance! of importance, would 
relate it without caution or defign ; but I had learnt to anſwer them, without forteiting my 
WE vecracity, or diſcloſing my ſecret. | SOIT n 9 915 en 
RE < Narbal then addreſſed me in theſe terms: “ You ſee, Telemachus, of what power the 
EP hcnicians are poſſeſſed; and how much their innumerable fleets are/ dreaded by the neigh- 
ouring nations. The commerce which they have extended to the pillars of Hercules,“ has 
ien them riches, which the moſt flouriſhing countries cannot ſupply to themſelves : even 
oe great Seſoſtris could never have prevailed againft them at ſea; and the veterans, by 
hom he had ſubjugated all the Eaſt, found it extremely difficult to conquer them in the 
ield. He impoſed a tribute, which they have long neglected to pay; for they are too 
enſible of their own wealth and power, to ſtoop patiently under the yoke of ſubjection: 
hey have, therefore, thrown it off; and the war which Seſoſtris commenced againſt them, 
eas been terminated by his death: The power of Seſoſtris was, indeed, rendered formidable 
s his policy; but when, without his policy, his power deſcended to his ſon, it was no 
enger to be dreaded; and the Egyptians, inſtead of entering Phenicia with a military force, 
reqduce to obedience a revolted people, have been compelled to call in the aſſiſtance of 
e Phenicians, to deliver them from the oppreſſion of an impious tyrant : this deliverance 
1 ee have effected; menen new glory to independence, and new power to 
_ caltin. P 121 | *F1 {7 - 2570977 1 ts Hg 1 25 . THE 2060 20 + 2 2 
But while we deliver others, we arc enſlaved ourſelves. O Telemachus ! do not raſhly 
ut your life into the hands of Pygmalion our king: his hands are already ſtained with the 
ood of Sichæus, the huſband of Dido + his fifter; and Dido, impatient to revenge his 
cath, is fled, with the greater part of the friends of virtue and of liberty, in a numerous 
ect from Tyre, and has laid the” foundations of a magnificent eity on the coaſt of e | 
REY ; | 0 PET Rt ab £4 1 5 5 N * e > MC 
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I 7b Pillars of Hercules are the two hills of Calpe and Abyla, by the Streights of Gibraltar, where 
_- 2cc2n enters into the Mediterranean ſea, and where Hercules made an end of his travels. They 
called pillars, becauſe at a diſtance they look like two pillars to them who are off at fea. f 
Hercules, called alſo Alcides, from his extraordinary ſtrength, performed a great number of memorable 
gars; for, beſides his celebrated twelve principal labours, he accompliſhed many other uncommon heroie 
ions, among which is reckoned his having overcome Autæus, who oppoſed his paſſage when travellin 
60 Africa. This Anteus, the fon of the Farch, was an enormous giant, above ſixty - four cubits high, 
_ forced ſtrangers to wreſtle with him, and then choaked them. Hercules /threw this giant down 
ce, and perceived that he recovered new ſtrength as often as he touched the earth; wherefore he 
8 C 8 in his arms from the ground, and pinched and ſqueezed him till he burſt and died. bb 
bio was the daughter of Belus, the king of Tyre and Sidon: her brother Pygmalion baſely mur 
a her huſband for Bis an. Ste 5 wr * 55 1 3 by N A * 
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virtue is an enemy to Pygmalion, Pygmalion is an enemy to virtue: every incident tormgnts 
him with inquietude, perplexity, and apprehenſion; he is terrified at his own ſhadow, and 


TOP Ros <a> - we Ge — > — 
* * 
5" ” 


5 This deſcription is not at all ſtrained, but ; 
relate concerning Dionyſius of Syracuſe. As guilt is always accompanied with terror ef mind, i 4 _ 


which ſhe calls Carthage.“ An inſatiable thirſt of riches renders Pygmalion + every day 
more wretched and more deteſtable : in his dominions, it is a crime to be wealthy: avarice 
makes him jealous, ſuſpicious, and cruel ; he perſecutes the rich, and he dreads the poor. 
But, at Tyre, to be virtuous is yet a greater crime than to be wealthy; for Pygmalion 
uppoſes, that virtue cannot patiently endure a conduct that is unjuſt and infamous; and, as 


ſleep is a ſtranger to his eyes. The gods have puniſhed him, by heaping treaſures before 
him which he does not dare to enjoy ; and that, in which alone he ſeeks for happineſs, is 
the ſource of his - miſery : he regrets whatever he gives, he dreads the loſs of the wealth 
Which he poſſeſſes, and ſacrifices every comfort to the acquiſition of more: he is ſcarce ever 
to be ſeen, but fits in the inmoſt receſs of his palace, alone, penſive, and dejected; his 
friends dare not approach him, for to approach him is to be ſuſpected as -an enemy. A 
guard, with ſwords drawn and pikes levelled, ſurrounds his dwelling with an horrid ſecurity ; 
and the apartment in which he hides himſelf, conſiſts of thirty chambers, which commu. 
nicate with each other, and to each of which there is an iron door with fix bolts. It is 
never known in which of theſe chambers he paſſes the night; T and it is ſaid, that, the 
better to ſecure himſelf againſt aſſaſſination, he never ſleeps in the ſame two nights together; nn. 
he is equally inſenſible to the joys of ſociety, and the more refined and tender delights of Wn 
appar if he is excited to the purſuit of pleaſure, he perceives that pleaſure is far from 
him, and fits-down in deſpair. His eyes are hollow, „ and piercing, and he is conti- 
nually looking round him with a reſtleſs and inquiſitive ſuſpicion. At every noiſe, however „ 
trivial, he ſtarts, liſtens, is alarmed, and trembles: he is pale and emaciated; the gloom of 
care is diffuſed over his nc, and his wa is contracted into wrinkles. He — 1 
ſpeaks, but he ſighs perpetually; and the remorſe and iſh of his mind are diſcovcred RE 
by groans, wie de endeavours in vain to ſuppreſs: the richeſt delicacies of his table are _ 
taſteleſs ; and his children, whom he has his moſt dangerous enemies, are not the 
objects of hope, but of terror, He believes himſeif to be in perpetual danger; and at- 
tempts his own preſervation, by cutting off all thoſe whom he fears; not knowing, that ĩ 

cruelty, in which alone he confides for ſafety, will inevitably precipitate his deſtruction; 
and that forme of his domeſtics, dreading the effects of his caprice and ſuſpicion, will ſul- 
genly deliver the world from fo horrid a monſter. nr. 5 * b:: þ 
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| ® Phis city, which was built on that part of the coaſt of Africa which is almoſt over-againſt Rome, ee 
and whoſe rival ſhe was, was ruined by Scipio Africanus. . 3 5 3 
+ Pygmalion is the picture of a bad politician. A prince that is tottering upon his throne, cannot have nl 
a ſtronger ſupport than thoſe who have enriched themſelves by lawful methods. Every one knows the 8s 
crafty courſe which Comines ſo much boaſts of in a king of England, who, fearing leſt the parliament ne 
fhould declare for his competitor, borrowed ſecretly conſiderable ſums of money from the chief mem. 
bers of that aſſembly ; who, when they faw that they could not loſe their king without loſing part df 
their fortunes, Jaid aſide all farther thoughts of changing their maſter. — : I 
1 This was the caſe of Oliver Cromwell, who was declared Protector of England after the death of ny 
King Charles I. That uſurper, who under a ſpecious name covered all his violences, was, like Pygmalion, 
reſtleſs, cruel, and diftruſtfnl. As he was feared by every body, ſo likewiſe he feared every body. He 20 
had, in his palace at Whitehall, ſeveral apartments, in which he uſed to lie alternately. However, he 
died a natural death in the month of September, 1658, after he had a good while governed England, nn 
under the title of Protector, with more A, that of a king. 08 2 
5 ms to be exactly copied from what the Greek hiſtoria py 


innocence with a perfect ſerenity. No tyrant ever ſat eaſy on his throne. 
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B. OO K. III. 
« As for me, I fear the gods; and will, at whatever hazard, continue faithful to the ki 
whom they have ſet over me: I had rather he ſhould take away my life, than liſt my hane 
againſt his, or negle& to defend him againſt the attempts of another. But do not you, O 
Telemachus, acquaint him with the name of your father; for he will then cd inly ſnut 
you vp in priſon, hoping that Ulyſſes, when he returns to Ithaca, will pay him a large ſurn 
or your ranſom.” i 4949 | 
TY When we arrived at Tyre, I followed the counſel of Narbal, was ſoon convinced 
that all he had related was true; though, before, I could ſcarce conceive it poſſible for any 
man to render himſelf ſo extremely wretched as he had repreſented Pygmalion. * CONE 
' « ] was the more ſenſibly touched at the appearances of his tyranny and wretchedneſs, 
is they had the force of novelty j and I ſaid to myſelf, © This is the man who has been 
ſecking happineſs, and imagined it was to be found in unlimited power and inexhauſtible 
wealth: wealth and power he has acquired, but the acquiſition has made him miſerable. 
If he was a ſhepherd, as I have lately been, he would be equally happy in;the enjoyment of 
rural pleaſures, which, as they are innocent, are never regretted ; he would fear neither 
daggers nor poiſon, but would be the love and the lover of mankind : be would not, indeed, 
poſſeſs that immenſe treaſure, which, to him who hides it, is uſeleſs as arr heap of ſand ; but 
he would rejoice in the bounty of nature, by which every want would be ſupplied. - He 
appears to act only from the dictates of his own will, but he is indeed the ſlave of appetite; 
he is condemned to do the drudgery of avarice, and to ſmart under the ſcourge of fear and 
ſuſpicion. He appears to have dominion over others, but he is not the maſter. even of 
himſelf; for, in every irregular paſſion, he has not 2 A maſter, but a tormentor,” # 

te Such were my reflections upon the condition of Pygmalion without having ſeen him, 
for he was ſeen by none; and his people could only gaze, with a kind of ſeeret dread, upon 
thoſe lofty towers, which were ſurrounded night and day by his guards, and in which he 
had immured himſelf with his treaſures, as in a priſon. I compared this inviſible king with 
Seſoſtris, the mild, the affable, the good; who was ſo caly of acceſs to his ſubjeas, and fo 
deſirous to converſe with ſtrangers; ſo attentive to all who wiſhed to be heard, and ſo in- 
quiſitive after truth, which thoſe who ſurround a throne are ſalicitgus to canceal : © Sefoftris,” 
ſaid I, © feared nothing, and had nothing to fear; he ſhewed himſelf to all bis fubjefts as 
to his children: but, by Pygmalion, every thing is to be feared, and he fears everything, 
This execrable tyrant is in perpetual danger of a violent death, even in the center of his 
inacceſſible palace, and ſurrounded by his guards; but the good Seſoſtris, when his people 
were gathered in crowds about him, was in perfect ſafety, like a kind father; who in his own 
houſe is ſurrounded by his children. _ coed e 

Pygmalion gave orders to ſend back the troops of the iſle of Cyprus, who, to fulfil a 
treaty, had aſſiſted his own in their expedition to Egypt: and Narbal took this opportunity 
to fet me at liberty. He cauſed me to paſs in review among the Cyprian ſoldiers; for the 
king always inquired into the minuteſt incidents with the moſt ſcrupulous ſuſpicion. The 
failing of negligent and indolent princes, is the giving themſelves up, wich a boundlefs 0 
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_ * Pygmalion, king of Tyre, muſt not be confounded with a famous carver of the ſame name, wha 

lived in Cyprus, and was a ſober continent man. According to the ancient mythology, this celebrated 
carver made himſelf the ſtatue with which he fell in love. Venus, moved with compaſſion! for him, 
transformed the marble into a woman, by whom he had a ſon called Paphos, who gave this narme tothe 
country of his birth. Paphos was father of Cyneras; and\Cyneras had, by his own daughter Myrtha, 
Adonis, the favourite of Venus. Myrrha, while with child, retired into the country of the Sabeansy 
and being there delivesed of Adonis, was, for the crime of inceſt with hes father, turned into a tree, 
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irnplieit confidence, to the difcretion of fome crafty and iniquitous favourite ;* but the 
failing of Pygmalion was, to ſuſpect the moſt ingenuous and upright : he knew not how tov 
diſtinguiſh the native features of integrity from the mafk of diſſimulation; for integrity, who 
diſdained to approach ſo corrupt a prince, he had never ſeen; and he had been ſo often 
defrauded and betrayed, and had ſo often detected every ſpecies of vice under the ſemblance 
of virtue, in the wretches who were about him, that he imagined every man walked in diſ- 
guiſe, that virtue exiſted. only in idea, and that all men were nearly the fame. When he 
fon one man fraudulent and corrupt, T he took no care to difplace him for another, 
becauſe he took for granted that another would be as bad; and he had a worſe opinion of 
thoſe in whom he diſcovered an appearance of merit, than of thoſe who were moſt openly 
vicious, becauſe he believed them to be equally knaves, and greater hypocrites. 5 
« But, to return to myſelf: the piercing ſuſpicion of the king did not diſtinguiſh me 
from the Cyprian ſoldiers; but Narbal trembled for fear of a diſcovery, which would have 
been fatal both to him and to me: he therefore expreſſed the utmoſt impatience to ſee me 
embark; but I was detained at Tyre a conſiderable time by contrary winds. | | 
« During this interval, I acquainted myſelf with the manners of the Phenicians, a people 
that were become famous through all the known world. I admired the ſituation of their 
city, which. is built upon an ifland in the midſt of the fea : the neighbouring coaſt is rendered 
extremely delightful by it's uncommon fertility, the exquiſite flavour of it's fruits, the 
number of towns and villages which are almoſt contiguous to each other, and the excellent 
temperature of the climate: it is ſheltered by a ridge of mountains from the burning winds 
that paſs over the ſouthern continent, and refreſhed by the northern breezes that blow from 
the ſea : it is ſituated at the foot of Libanus, whoſe head is concealed within the clouds, 
and hoary with everlaſting froſt. . Torrents of water, mingled with fnow, ruſh from the 
-craggy precipices that ſurround it; and at a ſmall diſtance below is a vaſt foreſt of cedars, 
Which appears to be as ancient as the earth, and almoſt as lofty as the fky : the declivity of 
the mountain below the foreſt is covered with paſture, where innumerable cattle and fheep 
-are continually feeding among a thoufand rivulets of the pureſt water : and at the foot of 
the mountain, below the paſtures, the plain has the appearance of a garden, where ſpring 
and autumn ſeem to unite their influence, to produce at once both flowers and fruit, which 
are never parched by the peſtilential heat of the ſouthern blaſt, nor blighted by the piercing | 
cold of the northern tempeſt? -- „ TEL DE 02 OPSATS OHNE CIEY BOL.G be 
Near this delightful coaſt, the iſland en which Tyre is built emerges from the ſea : the = 
city ſeems to float upon the waters, and looks like the ſovereign of the deep. It is crowded A 
with merchants of every nation, and it's inhabitants are themſelves the moſt eminent mer- 5 
chants in the world: it appears at firſt not to be the city of any particular people, but to be uy 
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* It is impoſſible to ꝑive a better defcription of Louis XIV. 's management; who, thoygh be would 
fain have been thought to do every thing himſelf, yet nevertheleſs gave himſelf blindly up to his miniſters, 
who did every thing under his authority. He ſatisfied himſelf with certain outward appearances, which 
he would hardly ever depart from. He cauſed himſelf to be well ferved by his miniſters; but they made 
him treacherous in his treaties ; and, by ſuggeſting 'to him, that all that his ſubjects had in the world. 
belonged. to him, he fancied that it was uſing them with a great deal of moderation, when be took from 
them no more than he did, | | 8 | 125 E 6 

+ A bad prince can meet with no miniſters but what are worſe than himſelf. A man of -probity . - 
cannot connive at, much leſs be an accomplice in wickedneſs ; and of all wickedneſs, the greateſt is tobe. 
a tool to the wickedneſs of another. i e 
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common to all, as the center of their commerce. There are two large moles, which, like 
tuo arms ſtretched out into the ſea, embrace a ſpacious harbour, which is a ſhelter from. 
cvery wind. The veſſels in this harbour are o numerous, as almoſt to hide the water in 
| which they float; and the maſts look at a diſtance like a foreſt. All the citizens of Tyre 
apply the:nſelves to trade, and their wealth does not render them impatient of that laborir 
| by which it is increaſed. Their city abounds with the fine linen of Egypt, and cloth that 
bas been doubly dyed with the Tyrian purple, a colour which has a luſtre that time itſelf 

can ſcarcely diminiſh, and which they frequently heighten by embroidery of gold and flyer. 
ne commerce of the Phenicians extends to the ſtreights of Gades ;* they have even entered 
me vaſt occan by which the world is encircled ; and made long voyages up the Red Sea, ts 
WW: lands which are unknown to the reſt of mankind, from whence they bring gold, perfumes, 
Fand many animals, that are to be found in no other country. ts 
EI gazed with inſatiable curioſity upon this great city, in which every thing was in 
motion, + and where none of thoſe idle and inquiſitive perſons are to be found, who, in 
Greece, ſaunter about the public places in queſt of news, or obſerve the foreigners who . 
come on ſhore in the port. The men are buſied in unloading the veſſels, in ſending away 
or in ſelling their merchandize, in putting their warehouſes in order, or in keeping an 
account of the ſums due to them from foreign merchants ; and the women are conſtantly 
employed in ſpinning.wool, in drawing patterns for embroidery, or in folding up rich ſtuffs. 
| © By what means,” faid I to Narbal, have the Phenicians monopolized the commerce 

of the world, and enriched themſelves at the expence of every other nation?“ © You ſee 
the means,” anſwered Narbal ; the ſituation of Tyre renders it more fit for commerce 
than any other place; and the invention of navigation is the peculiar glory of our country. 
If the accounts are to be believed that are tranſmitted to us from the moſt remote antiquity, 
the Tyrians rendered the waves ſubſervient to their purpoſe, long before Tiphys and the 
Argonauts | became the boaſt of Greece.. They were the firſt who defied the rage of the 
billows and the tempeſt, on a few floating planks, and fathomed the abyſſes of the ocean: 
they reduced the theories of Egyptian and Pd ſcience to practice, regulating their 
courſe, where there was no PD, by the ſtars: and they brought innumerable nations 
We together which the ſea had ſeparated. The Tyrians are ingenious, LA cafe: x and laborious ; \ 
they have, beſide, great manual dexterity, and are remarkable for temperance and frugality : 
the laws are executed with the moſt ſcrupulous punctuality ;- the people are, among them 
ſelves, perfectly unanimous ; and, to ſtrangers, they are, above all others, friendly, cour- 

teous, and faithful. | EEC 
| © Such are the means, nor is it neceſſary to ſeek for any other, hy which they have ſub- 
| jected the ſea to their dominion, and included every nation in their commerce. But if 
> | 1 jealouſy 
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* Gades, or Gadire, now called iz, i ity in Bztic Spai d e f - It Was 
built by the Tyrians. called Cadiz, is a city in Bztic Spain, hard 5 I | 
+ This 33 of the city of Tyre is a natural picture of Amſterdam, which reſembles it in all 
reſpects, if it does not even ſurpaſs it in riches, as likewiſe in the extenſiveneſs of it's commerce. All 
that the author had here in view, was to ſtir up the emulation of the French, by ſhewing that all theſe 
things were neglected in their kingdom. bs OW n „% TOCLT URL LEE SEEM 
{ The Argonauts were thoſe Grecian heroes who went to Colchis along with Jaſon to get away 
we golden fleece. Their ſhip, built in Theſſaly by Pallas's own hands, was called Argo, t 
as the pilot of it. mo ee rt lde e al 
n is likewiſe a natural portrait of the Hollanders; and what comes after is an excellent leſſon to 
5 * what they ought to be afraid of, as it is a W of what befel the French. 
2 IDE TY ED . . 6 verry at. 
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| jealouſy and faction ſhould break in among them ; if they ſhould be ſeduced by pleaſure or 


by indolence ; “ if the great ſhould regard labour and œconomy with contempt, and the 
manual arts ſhould no longer be deemed honourable ;*' if public faith ſhould not be kept 


. with the ſtranger, and the laws of a free commerce ſhould be violated ; if manufactures 


ſhould be neglected, and thoſe ſums ſpared which are neceſſary to render every commodity 


perfect in it's kind; that power, which is now the object of your admiration, would be ſoon 


at an end.” 


" I - 1 


Endeavour to gain the good-will of foreigners: rather ſuffer ſome injury than offend them 
by doing juſtice to yourſelf; and eſpecially, do not keep them at a diſtance by an haughty 


behaviour. Let the laws of trade be neither complicated nor burdenſome; but do not 
violate them yourſelf, nor ſuffer them to be violated with impunity. Always puniſh fraud 
with ſeverity : nor let even the negligence or prodigality of a trader eſcape ; & for follies, as 
well as vice, effectually ruin trade, by ruining thoſe who carry it on. But, above all, never 
reſtrain the freedom of commerce, by rendering it ſubſervient to your own immediate gain; 
the pecuniary advantages of commerce ſhould be left wholly to thoſe by whoſe labour it 


ſubſiſts, leſt this labour, for want of a ſufficient motive, ſhould ceaſe : there are more than 
equivalent advantages of another kind, which muſt neceſſarily reſult to the prince, from the 


{ 
; 


wealth which a free commerce will bring into his ſtate ; and commerce is a kind of ſpring, 
which, to divert from it's natural channel, is to loſe. There are but two things which invite 


foreigners, profit and conveniency : if you render commerce leſs convenient, or leſs gainful, 


they will inſenſibly forſake you; and thoſe that once depart will never return; becauſe other 


nations; taking advantage of your imprudence, will invite them to their ports, and an habit 


will ſoon be contrated of trading without you. It muſt, indeed, be confeſſed, that the 
glory, even of Tyre, has for ſome time been obſcured : O my dear Telemachus, hadſt thou 


beheld it before the reign of Pygmalion, how much greater would have been thy aſtoniſh- 1 
ment! The remains of Tyre only are now to be ſeen; ruins which have yet the appearance 


of 


— 


21 * 


Luxury and indolence began the ruin of France, where the eſtates of the greateſt lords were ſcarce 
ſufficient for the expences of their houſhold furniture and equipages. | 


+ The barbarous nations deſpiſe trade-and the arts, and it is doubtleſs owing to our being deſcended 


from thoſe nations that we [French folks] likewiſe think them incompatible with gentitity. Nothing 


degrades a man leſs than labour ; but when the mind is as much concerned therein as the body, and the 
head has an equal ſhare with the hand, ſuch labour illuſtrates, and, in ſome meaſure, ennobles a great 
artiſt, The Myrons, the Polycletes, the Phidiaſes, will always be mentioned with honour by the biſ- 
torians from generation to generation. i 

As the taxes became perſonal and arbitrary in the kingdom of France, and ingenuity and plenty were 
taxed alike, the arts were neglected, and the 5 of them did not give themſelves the trouble to 
excel; 133 thereby to redeem themſelves from the contributions which were impoſed on them. 

{- The expulſion of fo many of the reformed religion out of France, having given occaſion to ſet up a 
multitude of manufaQtures out of the kingdom, ſuch as ſilk-ſtuffs, &c. the cities of Lyons, Tours, &c- 
have fuffered an irreparable injury therefrom. | | 

A great trade always introduces luxury, and luxury, by ſpreading among the people, almoſt always 
ys that great trade. The Roman polidy thought to have guarded * this inconvenience by 


ſumptuary laws, but no laws were evar work executed, or worſe obſerved. The Romans had not always 
Catos for cenſors. 3 0 


But how,” ſaid I, “can ſuch a commerce be eſtabliſhed at Ithaca?” * By the ſame an 
means, faid he, © that have eſtabliſhed it here. Receive all ſtrangers with readineſs and 

Hoſpitality ; let them find ſafety, convenience, and liberty in your ports, and be careful 
never to diſguſt them by avarice or pride. He that would ſucceed in a 


muſt never attempt to gain too much; and, upon proper occaſions, muſt know how to loſe. 
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an adminiſtration ſo regular, that it operates with the force o 
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of magnificence, 2 ſhortly be mingled with the duſt. O unhappy Tyre, to what a 

wretch art thou ſubjetted; thou, to whom, as to the ſovereign of the world, the ſea ſo 

lately rolled the tribute of every nation! | 1785 , 
Both ſtrangers and ſubjects are equally dreaded by Pygmalion ; and, inſtead of throwing 


open our ports to traders of the moſt remote countries, like his predeceſſors, without any 
ſtipulation or inquiry, he demands an exatt account of the number of veſſels that. arrive, 


the countries to which they belong, the name of every perſon on board, the manner of 
their trading, the ſpecies and the value of their commodities, and the time they are to con- 


5 tinue upon his coaſts; but this is not the worſt; for he puts into prattice all the little 


artifices of cunning, to draw the foreign merchants into ſome breach of his innumerable 


regulations, that, under the appearance of juſtice, he may confiſcate their goods. He is 


perpetually harraſſing thoſe perſons whom he imagines to be moſt wealthy, and increaſing, 


under various pretences, the incumbrances of trade, by multiplying taxes: he affects to 


merchandize himſelf; but every one is afraid to deal with him. And thus commerce 
languiſhes ; foreigners forget, by degrees, the way to Tyre, with which they were once ſo 
well acquainted ; and, if Pygmalion perſiſts in a conduct ſo impolitic and ſo injurious, our 
glory and our power will be transferred to ſome other nation, which is governed upon better 
rinciples.“ LIT 
6” Tien inquired of Narbal by what means the Tyrians became ſo powerful at ſea ; for 
I was not willing to be ignorant of any of the arts of government. We have,” ſaid he, 
ce the foreſts Fe which furniſh ſufficient timber for building ſhips ; and we are 
careful to reſerve it all for that purpoſe, never ſuffering a ſingle tree to be felled put for 
the uſe of the public; and we have a great number of artificers, who are very ſkilful in this 
ſpecies of architecture. Where could theſe artificers be procured?” ſaid I. “ They 
are the gradual produce,” ſaid he, «© of our own country. When thoſe who excel in any 


= art, are conſtantly and liberally rewarded, it will ſoon be practiſed in the greateſt poſſible 
perfection; for perſons of the higheſt abilities will always apply themſelves to thoſe arts 


by which great rewards are to be obtained. But beſides pecuniary rewards, whoever excels 
in any art or ſcience upon which navigation depends, receives great honour: * a good 


geometrician is much reſpefted ; an able aſtronomer yet more; and no rewards are thought 


too great for a pilot who excels in his profeſſion. A ſkilful carpenter is not only well paid, 
but treated with ſome deference ; and even a dexterous rower is ſure of a reward propor- 
tioned to his ſervices ; his proviſion is the beſt of it's kind, proper care is taken of him 


| { | when he is ſick, and of his wife and children when he is abſent : if any periſh by ſhipwreck, 


their families are provided for; and thoſe who have been in the ſervice a certain number of 


years, are diſmiſſed with honour, and enabled to ſpend the remainder of their days without 
labour or ſolicitude. We are, therefore, never in want of ſkilful mariners; for it is the 


ambition of every father to qualify his ſon for ſo advantageous a ſtation ; and boys, almoſt 
as ſoon as they can walk, are taught to manage an oar, to climb the ſhrouds, and to deſpite 
a ſtorm. Men are thus rendered willingly ſubſervient to the purpoſes of government, by 
4 cuſtom; and by rewards ſo 

certain, 


LO ES 


Cicero ſays, that glory is the nurſe of arts; but we may venture to ſay, that in this point rewards 


£0 hand in hand with glory, if they go not before it. Ordinary men will never be ſo fond of virtue, as 


to be contented with empty praiſe alone, and with a merit that brings them no profit. | 

1 0 Athens, ſuch as excelled in any art, or who rendered any eminent ſervice to the republic, and. 
ad deſerved well of the commonwealth, were maintained at the public charge in the Prytanzeum ; which. 

was looked upon as the moſt honourable recompence they could make them. : 


36 
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muſt be animated by affection; and men muſt find their own advantage in that labour 
which is neceſſary to effect the purpoſes of others.” =_ 
« After this diſcourſe, Narbal carried me to the public ſtore-houſes, the arſenals, and all I 
the manufactories that relate to the ſhipping. I inquired minutely into every article, and 
wrote down all that I learnt, leit ſome uſeful circumſtance fhould afterwards be forgotten. 8 
But Narbal, who was well acquainted with the temper of Pygmalion, and had conceived Mm 
a zealous affection for me, was {till impatient for my departure, dreading a diſcovery by the 
King's ſpies, who were night and day going about the city; but the wind would not yet per- 
mit me to embark: and one day while we were buſied in examining the harbour with more Ra 
than common attention, and queſtioning ſeveral merchants of commercial aftairs, one of } 
Pygmalion's officers came up to Narbal, and ſaid, The king has juſt learnt, from the cap- 
tain of one of the veſſels which returned with you from Egypt, that you have brought hither 
a perſon, who paſſes for a native of Cyprus, but who is indeed a ſtranger of ſome other 
country. It is the king's pleaſure, that this perſon be immediately ſecured, and the country 
to which he belongs certainly known; and for this you are to anſwer with your head. Juſt 
at this moment I had left Narbal, at a little diſtance, to examine more nearly the proportions 
of a Tyrian veſſel, which was almoſt new, and which was ſaid to be the beſt ſailor that had 
ever entered the port; and I was then ſtating ſome queſtions to the ſhipwright, under whoſe 
.direQtons it had been built. | | 7 55 
e Narbal anſwered, with the utmoſt conſternation and terror, that the foreigner was really 
a native of the iſland of Cyprus, and that he would immediately go in ſearch of him: but the 
moment the officer was out of fight, he ran to me, and acquainted me with my danger. My 
apprehenſions,” ſaid he, were but too juſt: my dear Telemachus, our ruin is inevitable: 
the king, who 1s night and day tormented with miſtruſt, ſuſpects that you are not a Cyprian, 
and has commanded me to ſecure your perſon under pain of death. What ſhall we do? May 
the gods deliver us by more than human wiſdom, or we periſh. I nwſt produce you to the 
king; but do you confidently affirm that you are a Cyprian of the city of Amathus, and ſon 
of a ſtatuary of Venus: I will confirm your account, by declaring that I was formerly ac- 
quainted with your father; and, perhaps, the king, without entering into a more ſevere 
ſcrutiny, will ſuffer you to depart : this, however, is the only expedient by which a chance 
of life can be procured for us both.” 4 
« To this counſel of Narbal I anſwered, Let an unhappy wretch periſh, whoſe de- 
ſtruction is the decree of fate. I can die without terror; and I would not involve you in my Wa 
calamity, becauſe I would live without ingratitude : but I cannot conſent to lie. 1am a Be 
Greek; and to ſay that I am a Cyprian is to ceaſe to be a man: the gods, who know my 
ſincerity, may, if it is conſiſtent with their wiſdom, preſerve me by their power; but tear 
ſhall never ſeduce me to attempt my own preſervation by falſehood.“ * 15 
5 cc 8 
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* Men of truly great ſpirits will not find this piece of morality beyond their capacity. It is ſetting 
too great a value upon life, ſays an ancient author, to preſerve it at the expence of virtue. _— 
his morality. is admirable, and directly oppoſite to — of the Jeſuits, which the Author, in this place, WT. © 
had a view to demoliſh, or at leaſt to battle it. The king having been brought up according to the 5 3 Ic 
Jeſuitical morals, the author thereby ſhews his pupil hacks ought not to govern himſelf either by his Bm 


grandfather's principle or example. 
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| — » 
This falſehood,” anfwered Narbal, is wholly without guilt, nor can it be condemned 
even by the gods: it will produce ill to none; it will preſerve the innocent; and it will no 
otherwiſe deceive the king, than as it will prevent his incurring the guilt of cruelty and in- 
Juſtice. Your love of virtue is romantic, and your zeal for religion ſuperſtitious.” © 2, 
« That it is a falſehood, ſaid I, © is, to me, a ſufficient proof, that it can never become a 
man who ſpeaks in the preſence of the gbds, and is under perpetual and unlimited obligations 
to truth. He who offers violence to truth, as he counteracts the dictates of conſcience, muſt 
W offend the gods, and injure himſelf: do not, therefore, urge me to a conduct, that is unwor- 
WW thy both of you and of me. If the gods regard us with pity, they can eafily effect our 
cdcliverance; and if they ſuffer us to periſh,” we ſhall die the martyrs of truth, and leave 
once example to mankind, that virtue has been preferred to life. My life has been already too 
Es long, ſince it has been only a ſeries of misfortunes ; and it is the danger of your's only, my 
(car Narbal, that I regret. Why, alas, ſhould your friendſhip for à wretched fugitive be 
W fatal to yourſelf!” „ 101-03; eh 1 TREDZS 1 . 
| « This diſpute, which had continued a conſiderable time, was at length interrupted by the 
arrival of a perſon, who had run till he was not able immediately to ſpeak; but we ſoon 
| learnt, that he was another of the king's officers, and had been diſpatched by Aſtarbe. 
| Aſtarbe had beauty that appeared to be more than human, * and a mind that had almoſt the 
| power of faſcination; her general manner was ſprightly, and her particular addreſs foft and 
| infinuating : but, with all this power to pleaſe, the was, like the Syrens, cruel and malignant; 
and knew how to conceal the worſt purpoſes by inſcrutable diſſimulation. She had gained an 
| abſolute aſcendancy over Pygmalion by her beauty and her wit, the ſweetneſs of her ſong, and 
| the harmony of her lyre; and Pygmalion, in che ardour of his paſſion for this miſtreſs, had 
put away Topha his queen. He thought only how he ſhould gratify Aſtarbe, who was 
enterpriſing and ambitious; and his avarice, however infamous, was ſcarce more a curſe, 
chan his extravagant fondneſs for this woman. But though he was paſſiopately enamoured of 
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her, ſhe regarded him with contempt and averſion: ſhe diſguiſed, indeed, her real ſenti- 

cnt; and appeared to deſire life itſelf only as the means of enjoying his ſociety, at the very 

: moment in which her heart ſickened at his approach. | bee, 55 
At this time there was at Tyre a young Lydian named Melachon, who was extremely 

- =—_ beautiful, but diſſolute, voluptuous, and effeminate : his principal care was to preſerve the 

- = delicacy of his complexion, and to ſpread his flaxen hair in ringlets over his ſhoulders, to 

"RAE pcrtume his perſon, adjuſt his dreſs, and chaunt amorous ditties to the mufic of his lyre. 

=__ Of this youth Aſtarbe became enamoured to diſtraction; but he declined her favours, becauſe. 

m_ he was himſelf cqually enamoured of another, and dreaded the jealouſy of the king. Aſtarde 

— perceived herfelt thghted ; and, in the rage of diſappointment, reſolved, that he, who rejected 

ay —_ love, ſhould ar leaſt gratity her revenge: the thought of repreſenting Melachon to the 

” = | King as the ff ranger whom he had been informed Narbal had brought into Tyre, and affer 

| = om he had cated inquiry to be made: in this fraud ſhe ſucceeded, by her own arts of 


— 


- 
2 
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1 wy This is the picture of the Marchioneſs, de Monteſpan, named Frangoiſe Athenaiſe de Roche Chouart, 
oben Louis XIV. took from her huſband. She was beautiful, gay, inſinuating, fawning ; but 
enbitions, cruel, vindictive, and capable of-the greateſt excefſes. The king quitted his royal conſort for 
= her. As this ambitious termagant miſtreſs Was leſs fond of the king's perſon, than of the luſtre of the 
"- wg: 5 filled the whole court with confuſion and diſorder. When that monarch took a reſolution to 
1 e. A 1 de Fontange, ſhe threatened to bring the children ſhe had by him into his verx 
rose 8 a ory them piece- meal before his face; and ſhe was ſuſpected of poiſoning the new favourite, 

WoW had ſupplanted her. She was ſo rde as to reproach the king that his fleſn ſunk, &c. 
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perſuaſion; and by bribing to ſecrecy all who might have diſcovered it to Pygmalion ; for, 
as he neither loved virtue himſelf, nor could diſcover it in others, he was ſurrounded by 
abandoned mercenaries, wha would, without ſcruple, execute his commands, however 
iniquitous and.cruel: to theſe wretches the authority of Aſlarbe was formidable; and they Mk 
aſſiſted her to deceiye the king, leſt they ſhould give offence to an imperious woman, who 
monopolized his confidence. Thus Melachon, though known to be a Lydian by the whole 
City, was caſt into priſon, as the foreigner whom Narbal had brought out of Egypt. 
« But Aſtarbe fearing that, if Narbal ſhould come before the king, he might difcover the 
impoſture, diſpatched this officer with the utmoſt expedition, who delivered her commands 
in theſe words: It is the pleafure of Aſtarbe, that you do not diſcover the ſtranger whom 
you brought hither to the king; ſhe requires nothing of you but to be filent, and will herfelf 
be anſwerable for whatever is neceſſary to your juſtification ; but let your friend immediately 
embark with the Cyprians, that he may no more be ſeen in the city.” Narbal, who received 
this propoſal of deliverance with extacy, readily promiſed to fulfil the conditions; and the 
officer, well ſatisfied to have ſuccecded: in his commuſſion, returned to Aſtarbe to make his. 
report. 5 n 2 8 . ; 
10 Upon this occaſion, we could not but admire the divine goodneſs, which had ſo fud- 
denly rewarded our integrity, and interpoſed, almoſt by miracle, in favour of them, that 
were ready to have ſacrificed every thing to truth; and we reflected with horror upon 
a king who had given himſelf up to avarice and ſenſuality. © He who is thus ſuſpicious 
of deceit,” faid we, © deſerves to be deceived ; and, indeed, that which he deſerves, he ſuffers; 
for, as he ſuſpects the upright of hypocriſy, he puts himſelf into the hands of wretches. who 
profeſs the villainy that they practiſe, and almoſt every other perſon in the kingdom perceives; 
the fraud by which he is over-reached. Thus, while; Pygmalion is made the tool of a RR: 
ſhameleſs trumpet, the gods render the falſehood of the wicked an inſtrument of preſervation» MR 
to the righteous, to whom it is leſs dreadful to periſh. than to he.” af RS 
« At the very time in which we were making theſe. reflections, we perceived the wind 
change: it now blew fair for the Cyprian fleet; and Narbal cried out, The gods declare 
for thee, my dear Telemachus, and will complete thy deliverance; fly from this cruel, this 
execrable coaſt: to follow thee, to whatever climate, to follow thee in life and death, 
would be happineſs and honour; but, alas! fate has connected me with this wretched. 
country: with my country I am born to ſuffer; and, perhaps, in her ruins I ſhall periſh :- 
but of what moment is this, if my tongue ſhall be till faithful to truth, and my heart ſhall 
"hold faſt it's integrity. As for thee, my dear Telemachus, may the gods, who guide thee by 
8 their wiſdom, reward thee. to the utmoſt of their bounty, by giving and continuing to thee 
that virtue which is pure, generous, and exalted ! Mayſt thou ſurvive every danger, return 
in fafety to Ithaca, and deliver Penelope from the preſumption of her ſuitors! May thy 
eyes behold, and thy arms embrace the wiſe Ulyſſes thy father; and may he rejoice in a ſon 
that will add yet new honours to his name! But, in the midſt of thy felicity, fuffer, at leaſt, 
the ſorrows of friendſhip, the pleaſing anguiſh of virtue to ſteal upon thee for a moment ; 
and remember unhappy Narbal with a ſigh that ſhall at once expreſs his misfortunes and 
thy affection.“ 
« My heart melted within me as he ſpoke ; and when he expected my reply, I threw 
myſelf upon his neck, and bedewed it with my tears, but was unable to utter a word: we 
therefore embraced in filence, and he then conducted me to the veſſel. While we weighed 
anchor, he ſtood upon the beach; and when the veſſel was under fail, we - mutually looked 
towards each other, till the object became confuſed, and at length totally diſappeared. 
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q END OF THE THIRD BOOK. 
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ARGUMENT. 


== C:!yp/o interrupts Telemachus in his relation, that he may-retire to reſt. Mentor privately 
= rzeproves him for having undertaken the recital of his adventures; but, as he has begun, adviſes 
him to proceed. Telemachus relates, that during bis voyage from Tyre to Cyprus,. he dreamt 
that he was protected from Venus and Cupid by Minerva; and that he afterwards imagined he 
faw Mentor, who exhorted him to fly from the iſle of Cyprus: that when he awaked, the veſſel 
would have periſhed in a ſtorm, if he had not himſelf taken the helm, the Cyprians being all 
zntoxicated with wine: that when hs arrived at the iſland, he ſaw with horror the moſt con- 
lagious examples of debauchery ; but that Hazael, the Syrian to whom. Mentor had been ſold, 
happening to be at Cyprus at the ſame time, brought the tqvo friends together, and took-them on 
board his veſſel that was bound to Crete; that during the voyage, he had ſeen Amphitrite drawn. . 


n ber chariot by ſea-horſes, a ſight infinitely entertaining and magnificent. 
= 3 who had till this inſtant ſat motionleſs, and liſtening with inexpreſſible 
delight to the adventures of Telemachus, now interrupted him, that he might enjoy 
one reſpite: „It is time,” ſaid ſhe, © that, after ſo many toils, you ſhould taſte the ſweets 

go! repofe. In this iſland you have nothing to fear; every thing is here ſubſervient to your 
gifts; open your hearts, therefore, to joy, and make room for all the bleſſings of peace 

which the gods are preparing for you; and to-morrow, when the roſy fingers of Aurora 
hall unlock the golden doors of the Faſt, and the ſteeds. of Phœbus ſhall ſpring up from 
the deep, diffuſing the beams of day, and driving before them the ſtars of heaven, the 

1 hiſtory of your misfortunes, my dear Telemachus, ſhall be reſumed. You. have exceeded 

den your father in wiſdom and in courage: * nor has Achilles the conqueror of Hector, nor 


: hbeſeus who returned from hell, nor even the great Alcides who delivered the earth from 
| bo many monſters, diſplayed either fortitude or virtue equal to your's. May ene deep and. 
4 unbroken ſlumber render the night ſhort to you; though to me, alas! it will be weariſome 
) 1 and long. With what impatience ſhall T defire again to fee you; to hear your voice; to urge 
| bu to repeat what I have been told already; and inquire after what I am ſtill to learn * 


Go then, my dear Telemachus, with chat friend whom the bounty of the gods has again 
ectored; retire into the grotto which has been prepared for your repoſe. May Morpheus 
ed his benigneſt influence upon your eye-lids, that are now heavy with watching; and 
- diffuſe a pleafing languor through your limbs, that are fatigued by labour; may he r 
FH 1 


we Wis TY 


* 


r. 4 no praiſe more odious than that which is beſtowed at the expence of another. It is downs: 
—_ > dulation, or ſterility of genius, to praiſe any one by the way of compariſon.. | 
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the moſt delightful dreams to ſport around you, fill your imagination with gay ideas, and 45 

keep far from you whatever might chaſe chem away too ſoon.“ 1 

The goddeſs then conducted Telemachus into the ſeparate grotto, which was not leſs Wl ie 

rural or pleaſant than her own. In one part of it, the lulling murmurs of a fountain Wa 
invited ſleep to the weary ; and in another, the nymphs had prepared. two beds of the 
ſofteſt moſs, and covered them with two large ſkins, one with that of a lion for Telemachus, 

and the other with that of a bear for Mentor. 1 


They were now alone; but Mentor, before he reſigned his eyes to ſleep, ſpoke thus to 
Telemachus: The pleaſure of relating your adventures has enſnared you; for by diſplay- WE 
ing the dangers which you have ſurmounted by your courage and your ingenuity, you have 
captivated Calypſo ; and, in proportion as you have inflamed her paſſions, you have inſured X 5 
your own captivity. Can it be hoped, that ſhe will ſuffer him to depart, who has diſplayed a 
ſuch power to pleaſe? You have been betrayed to indiſcretion by your vanity.* She pro- Wn 
miſed to relate ſome ſtories to you, and to acquaint you with the adventures and fate of 
Ulyſles ; but ſhe has found means to ſay much without giving you any information, and to 1 
draw from you whatever ſhe deſired to know. Such are the arts of the flatterer and the 
wanton | When, O Telemachus! will you be wiſe enough to reſiſt the unpulle of vanity; and 
know how to ſuppreſs incidents that do you honour, when it is not fit they ſhould be related? 
Others, indeed, admire the wiſdom which you poſſeſs at an age, in which they think folly 
might be forgiven ; but I can forgive you nothing : your heart is known only to me; and 
there is no other who loves you well enough to tell you your faults. How much does your 
father ſtill ſurpaſs you in wiſdom !” | 


Could J then,” anſwered Telemachus,“ have refuſed an account of my misfortunes to 
Calypſo?” © No,” replied Mentor; but you ſhould have. gratified her curioſity only by 

"reciting ſuch circumſtances as might have raiſed her compaſſion : you might have told 

her, that, after having long wandered from place to place, you was firſt a captive in Sicily, 
and then a ſlave in Egypt. This would have been enough; and all that was more, ſerved nm 
only to render that poiſon more active, which now rages at her heart: a poiſon from which 
I pray the gods that thy heart may be defended!” ?! | „ 

* . * But what can now be done?” ſaid Telemachus. Now,” replied Mentor, che 
ſequel of your ſtory cannot be ſuppreſſed : Calypſo knows too much to be deceived in that 

which ſhe is yet to learn; and to attempt it would be only to diſpleaſe her. Proceed, 
therefore, to-morrow, in your account of all that the gods have done for you; and ſpeak, 
another time, with more modeſty of ſuch actions of your own as may be thought to merit 
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praiſe.” Thus ſalutary advice was received by Telemachus with the ſame friendſhip with 
which it was given by Mentor; and they immediately lay down to reſt. 5 
As ſoon as the firſt rays of Phoebus glanced upon the mountains, Mentor heard the voice 
of Calypſo calling to her nymphs in the neighbouring wood, and awakened Telemachus, 
“It is time,” ſaid he, © to repreſs the incroachment of fleep: let us now return to 
Calypſo, bur put no confidence in her words ; ſhut your heart againſt her, and dread the 
delicious poifon of her praiſe. Yeſterday ſhe exalted you above the wiſe Ulyfles your 
be 26; | 1 | . 5 father, 


1 9 a ä 


It is no difficult thing to deceive ſuch as are fond of ſhewing their wit. Budæus was commiſſioned 
to tranſact an important affair with Leo X. This Pope, to amuſe him, or rather to befool him, was 
continually propoſing to him, in all his audiences, ſome point of antiquity to clear up and unfold- Rm 
Budzus diſplayed his erudition, but forgot the buſineſs of his embaſſy. 8 2 f 
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father, * and the invineible Achilles; + above Theſeus f who filled the earth with bis fame; 
and Hercules d who obtained a place in the ſkies. Did you perceive the exceſs of ſuch _ 
adulation, or did you believe her praiſes to be juſt ? Calypſo herſelf laughs in ſecret at ſo 
romantic a falſehood, which ſhe uttered only auſe ſhe believed you to be ſo vain as to be 
gratified by the groſſeſt flattery, and fo weak as to be impoſed upon by the moſt extravagant 
improbability.“ 1 | | bb x IS: 
+1 They l proached the place where they were expected by the goddeſs. The moment 
= ſhe perceived * 2 ſhe forced a ſmile, and attempted to conceal, under the appearance of 
== joy, the dread and anxiety Which agitated her boſom ; for lhe foreſaw, that, under the 
direction of Mentor, Telemachus; like Ulyſſes, would elude her ſnares. © Come, ſaid ſhe, 
my dear Telemachus, and relieve me from the impatience” of curioſity : I have dreamt all 
SE thc night of your departure from Phenicia to ſeek new adventures in the iſle of Cyprus: let 
= us not, therefore loſe another moment: make haſte to ſatisfy me with knowledge, and put 
gan end to the illufions of conjecture. They then fat down upon graſs that was intermingled 
— with violets, and a lofty grove ſpread it's ſhadow-over them. Ho 1-2” 1» A 
RS - Calypſo could not refrain from looking frequently, with the moſt paſſionate tenderneſs,” at 
Telemachus; nor perceive, without indignation, that every glance of her eye was remarked 
RS by Mentor. All her nymphs ſilently ranged themſelves in a ſemi-circle, and leaned for- 
—_ ward with the utmoſt eagerneſs of attention: the eyes of the whole aſſembly were immove- 
SS ably fixed upon Telemachus ; who looking downward, and bluſhing with the moſt graceful 
mo deſty, thus continued his narrative. ; | * 1 2 — 
Our fails had not been long fled" with the gentle breath of a favouring wind, before the 
1 level coaſt” of Phenicia diſappeared. As I was now aſſociated with Cyprians, of whoſe 
manners J was totally ignorant, I determined to remain ſilent, that I might the better remark. 
all that paſſed, and recommend myſelf ro my companions by the moſt ſerupulous — 


1 —ﬀ — —ũ—ũ— 


, 
th 5 


Buy this the Duke of Burgundy was warned to avoid the falſe glory,which his grandfather wis id 
bond of. His flatterers having perſuaded him that he was more than man, he believed that nobody could 
erer be compared to himſelf; and therefore he allowed them to give him the ſun for the emblem of his 
—_ 2c, and to attribute to him even immortality, as is done in the inſcription in the ſquare des Viforres, 
0 3 This ſquare was built at the time this poem was written, and is what the author alludes to in 
_ 5 place. | OUR 1 | | | | : 
. 7 Achilles was the ſon of Peleus, king of Theſſaly, and of Tethys, daughter of Nereus. He was 
bs 2 r HeQor's brother, in the temple of Apollo, whither he went to be married to Polyxena, 
= Priam's daughter. . 55 Tn gee LO TWO F YH BEM 35 
„ Theſeus was the fon of Ægeus, king of Athens. He went down to hell to bring away Prolerpine. 
Bor hc was kept in chains there, by order of Pluto, till Hercules came and freed hm. 
> 8 Hercules, called Alcides, from his mother Alcmena, Amphitryon's wife, to whom Jupiter came in 
HE her huſband's ſhape, and, when he was at the wars, begat Hercules of her- He was hated by Juno on 
Mp that account. She put him upon ſeveral dangerous adventures, on urpoſe to deſtroy him, and expoſed 
TAY um co ſeveral monſters, which. he however got the better of at. lat. His Tabours were twelve: after 
ns performed eleven of which, he was, laltly, commanded by Euriſtheus to gd down into hell, and; 
I — —— ow — 8 who guarded it's entrance, to bring him away from thence. TY 
. e three- headed monſter in i brought him up to th ited,. 
—_ tc it with his foam. | Ne Pons PAO _ 7 ws 
_ | is is one of the homeſt thruſts at the king, whoſe weakneſs was notorious in che magter f praiſe 
© MP E admirers ſay what they will in juſtification of him in this reſpect, and that it was buly*deljcate, 
ee praiſe that he reliſhed; the expreſſion. Viro immortali, in the inſcription before mentionits, was tas. 
0 Ay prince, that was ever fo little delicate, tp _ of, 3 e 
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„ 


But, during my ſilence, a deep ſleep ſtole inſenſibly upon me ; the voluntary exerciſe of all 


my faculties was ſuſpended, I funk into the moſt luxurious tranquillity, and my heart over- 


dowed with delight. On a ſudden; I thought. the clouds parted, and that I ſaw Venus in 


her chariot drawn by two doves ;, ſhe appeared in all that radiance of beauty, that gaiety of 


youth; that ſmiling ſoftneſs, and irreſiſtible grace, which the thunderer himfelf could ſcarce 
itedfaſtly behold, when ſhe firſt iſſued from the foam of the fea: I thought ſhe deſcended 
with aſtoniſhing rapidity, and in a moment reached the ſpot on. which I ſtood ;. that ſhe 
then, with a ſmile, laid her hand upon my ſhoulder, and pronounced theſe, words: © Young 


Greek, thou art now about to enter into my dominions : thou ſhalt, ſh6rtly arrive at that 


fortunate iſland where every pleaſure ſprings up under my ſteps; there thou . ſhalt burn 
incenſe upon my altars, and I will lavith upon thee inexhauſtible delight: let thy heart, 
therefore, indulge the utmoſt luxuriancy of hope: and rejett not the happineſs which the 
moſt powerful of all the deities is now willing to beſto w. 1 
At the ſame time, I perceived the boy Cupid, fluttering on his little wings, round his 
mother: the lovely ſoftneſs and laughing ſimplicity of childhood appeared in his counte- 
nance; but, in his eyes, which ſparkled with A piercing brightneſs, there was ſomething 
that I could not behold without fear. He looked. at me, indeed, with a ſmile ;. but it was 
the malignant ſmile of derifion and cruelty : hg ſele&ed from his golden quiver the keeneſt 


of all his arrows, and, having bent his bow, the ſhaft was juft parting from the firing, when 


Minerva ſuddenly appeared, and lifted her immortal ægis before me. In her aſpect there 
was not that exquiſite ſoftneſs, that amorous languor, Which I had remarked in the coun- 


enance and attitude of Venus: the beauty of Minerva was fimple, chaſte, and unaffected ;. 
all was eaſy and natural, yet ſpirited, ſtriking, and majeſtic. - The ſhaft: of Cupid not 
having ſufficient force to penetrate the ſhield that intercepted. it, fell to the ground; and 


the god, touched at once with ſhame and indignation, withdrew his bow, and betrayed. his 
ctiſappointment by a ſigg. Away! preſumptuous boy,” ſaid Minerva; © thou haſt power 
only over the baſc, who. prefer the ſordid. pleaſures of ſenſuality to the ſublime enjoyments 


of wifdom, virtue, and honour.” Love, bluſhing with reftrained anger, flew away without 


reply; and Venus again aſtending to Olympus, I long trated her chariot and her doves in 
a cloud of intermingled azure 194.) gald ; but at length they were not to be diſtinguiſhes; 
and, when I turned my eyes downwards, I perceived that Minerva alſo had diſappeared. 
then fancied myſelt tranſported to a delightful: garden, which revived in my mind the 
deſcriptions that 1 had heard of Elyſium. Here I met with Mentor who accoſted me in theſe 


words; © Fly from this fatal country, this iſland of contagion; where every breeze is tainted. 


with ſenſuality, where the moſt heroic virtue has cauſe for feat, and Hafety can be obtained only 
by flight?” The moment I ſaw. Mentor, I attempted to throw any arms about him in an 
extacy of joy; but I ſtrove in vain to lift: my feet from the ground, my knees failed under 
me, and my arms cloſed over an empty ſhade which cluded their graſp. The effort waked 


me; and1 perceived, that this myſterious dream vas a divine admonition.“ A more ani- 


mated reſolution againſt pleaſure, and greater diffidence of my own virtue, concurred to make 


me. deteſt the effeminate and voluptuous manners of the Cyprians: but I was moft affected ay 
SHE EIB // ĩ²˙ Ä—r⁰⅛ĩ7j in uae ata; | nfl lhe "F414 ' the 
as rr ep Pr > — 3 © ** a . - 1 * » <.3' 3y * 
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Thoſe who are inebriated, as one may ſay, with the love of glory, are ſuperior to all the charms of 
ſenſuality. It is well known with what a noble indifference the hero of Greece looked upon Darius's wife 
and dau hters: Scipio Africanus, chaſte even in his looks, would not ſo much as ſee the greateſt beauty of 
king Indibilis's gt but after he had given her her ranſom for her dower, he. reſtored her to him to whow 
ſhe wax betrothed. g 71 a ans, « 003932697 IEA? 107-1175 101 239%g 
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tie apprehenſion, that Mentor was dead; and that having paſſed the irremeable waters of the 
. Styx,“ he was fixed forever in the bliſsful dwellings of the juſt. Yumi ts. £2.17" Ghia 
I muſed upon this imaginary loſs, till I burſt into tears; and being obſerved by the ma- 
TT riners, they aſked me why I wept. I replied, that it might eaſily be gueſſed, why an unhappy 
 ugitive, who deſpaired of returning to his country, ſhould weep. In the mean time; however, 
all the Cyprians that were on board, gave themſelves up to the moſt extravagant merriment: 
me rovers, indeed, to whom a mere ſuſpenſion of labour was luxury, fell aſleep upon their 
ars; but the pilot, who had quitted the helm, and crowned himſelf, with flowers, held in his 
and an enormous bowl, which he had almoſt emptied of wine; and, with the reſt of the 
Wc row, who were cqually intoxicated, roared out ſuch ſongs to the praiſe of Venus and Cupid, 
Wh no man, who has a reverence for virtue, can hear without horror. 
= < Whilc they were thus thoughtleſs of danger, a ſudden tempeſt began to trouble the ocean, 
and obſcure the ſky. The winds, as in the wild ardour of unexpected freedom, were heard 
bello ing among the ſails; and the waves daſhed againſt the tides of the veſlel, which groaned 
under the ſtrokes : we now floated. on the ridge of a ſtupendous mountain, which the next 
noment ſeemed to glide from under us, and leave us buried in the abyſs; we perceived alſo 
ſome rocks near us, and heard the billows break againſt them with a dreadful noiſe. I had 
otten heard Mentor ſay, that the effeminate and voluptuous are never brave; and I now found, 
I experience, that it was true: for the Cyprians, v hoſe jollity had been ſo extravagant and 
tumultuous, now ſunk under. a ſenſe of their danger, and wept. like women. I heard no- 
thing but the ſcreams of terror, and the Mailings of hopeleſs diſtreſs : ſome lamented the 
10 ot plcaſures that were never to return; and ſome made idle vows of, ſacrifice to the gods, 
if they reached their port in ſafety; but none had preſence of mind, either to undertake or 
direct the navigation. of the veſſel. In this fituation, I. thought it my duty to ſave the lives 
of my aſſociates, by ſaving. my own: I,. therefore, took the. helm into my own hand, the pilot 
being ſo intoxicated.as to be wholly inſenſible of the danger of the veſſel ;. I encouraged the 
atffrighted mariners, and J ordered the fails to be taken in; the men, rowed vigorouſly, and 
ve ſoon found ourſelves clear of the rocks, among which we had beheld all, the horrors of 


death at ſo near a view. | 


=. *< 'Lhis event had the appearance of a.dream to the mariners, who were .indebted-t<. me for - 
their lives; and they looked upon me with aſtoniſhment. . We arrived at the iſle of Cyprus] 
in that month of the ſpring which is conſecrated to Venus; a ſeaſon, which the Cyprians believe 
do bc under the influence of: this goddels, becauſe all nature then appears to be animated with 

wwe Vigour, and pleaſure ſeems to-{pring up ſpontaneouſly with the flowers of the field.. .-.- 

4s ſoon as I went on ſhore, I perceived a certain ſoftneſs in the air, which, though it reng, 
| dered the body indolent and inactive, yet brought on a diſpoſition to gaiety.and.wantongeſs;, 


and, 


2 


WY i 


_ 


he Styx, or Stygian lake, is a ſpring _and river at the foot of mount Nonacris, in. Arcadia, the water 
p hereof is ſo cold and venemous, that it immediately. kills n of it. It caterh and walter} 
ron und braſs. The poets feign it to be a river, or morafs of hel and ſe ficred to the gods, that if 3 
- * ſwear by it, and break his oath, he ſhall be deprived of his godhead, and drink no near kor | 
undred years. en | 4 ' 2 

3 F The Cyprians were the moſt effeminate of all the Greeks, and whilſt the other nations gallantiy defendet 
—_ cir liberty againſt the emperor of Perſia, they ſordidly paid tribute to that prince. All the Sk 6 * 
= 22*:quity have looked upon a ſtate, wherein pleaſure is preferred to glory, to be pretty near it's fall. These 
boot perhaps, in hiſtory, any one maxim that is better vouehed by frequency of ed amples. 


{ Cyprus is an illand in the Mediterranean ſea, very fertile and very delightful, and conſecrated to Venus. 
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44 Tx: ADVENTURES os TELEMACHUS. | 
and, indeed the inhabitants were ſo averſe to labour, that the country, though extremely fertile 


and pleaſant, was almoſt wholly uncultivated. 1 met, in every ſtreet, crowds of women 


looſely dreſſed,“ ſinging the praiſes of Venus, andgoing to dedicate themſelves to the ſervice of 4 2 : 


her temple. Beauty and pleaſure ſparkled in their countenances, but their beauty was tainted 


by affettation ; and the modeſt ſimplicity, from which female charms principally derive their 1 1 
power, was wanting: the diſſolute air, the ſtudied look, the flaunting dreſs, and the laſcivious Wanna 


gait, the expreſſive glances that ſeemed to wander in ſearch after thoſe of the men, the viſible 


emulation who ſhould kindle the moſt ardent paſſion, and whatever elſe I diſcovered in theſe nn 
women, moved only my contempt and averſion; and I was diſguſted by all that they did with, Wn 


a deſire to pleaſe. | | 
*I was conducted to a temple of the goddefs, of which there are ſeveral in the iſland; for 
ſhe is worſhipped at Cythera, T Idalia, and Paphos. That which I viſited was at Cythera: 
the ſtructure, which is all of marble, is a complete periſtle; and the columns are ſo large and 
lofty, that it's appearance is extremely majeſtic on each front; over the architrave and frieze are 
large 1 on which the moſt entertaining adventures of the goddeſs are repreſented 
in baſs-relief. There is a perpetual crowd of people with offerings at the gate, but within the 
limits of the conſecrated ground no victim is ever flain; the fat of bulls and heifers is never 
burnt as at other temples, nor are the rites of pleaſure prophaned with their blood: the beaſts 
that are here offered, are only preſented before the altar; nor are any accepted, but thoſe that 
are young, white, and without blemiſh ; they are dreſſed with purple fillets embroidered with 
gold, and their horns are decorated with gilding and flowers: after they have been preſented, 
they are led to a proper place at a conſiderable diſtance, and killed for the banquet of the 
rieſts. 1 | | | „ 
* « Perfumed liquors are alſo offered, and wines of the richeſt flavour. The habit of the 
prieſts is a long white robe, fringed with gold at the bottom, and bound round them with 
2 golden girdle ; the richeſt aromatics of the Eaſt burn night and day upon the altars, and 
the ſmoke riſes in a cloud of fragrance to rhe ſkies. All the columns of the temple are 
adorned with feſtoons ; all the ſacrifical veſſels are of gold; and the whole building is ſur- 


rounded by a conſecrated grove of odoriferous myrtle : none are permitted to preſent the. 
victim to the prieſt, or to kindle the hallowed fire, but boys and girls of conſummate 


beauty. But this temple, however magnificent, was rendered infamous by the diſſolute 
manners of the votaries. | ED | 2 
«What I faw in this place ſtruck me at firſt with horror; but at length, by inſenſible 
degrees, it became familiar. I was no longer alarmed at the appearance of vice ; the man- 
wers of the company had a kind of contagious influence upon me; my innocence was 
univerſally derided, and my modeſty and reſerve became the ſport of — and 
* uffoonery; 


* — 
— — — - 


This picture of the Cyprian wamen is a natural portraiture of the ladies of the ont France, when 
the king was young, and 5 the time of Madam 2 — who cauſed the face of the whole court to 
. and put on the maſl of devotion, \ | 18 
1 Cythera, an iſland between Peloponneſus and Candia, or Crete, now called Cerigo, in compaſs ſix 
miles, formerly called Porphyris or Porphyruſa, for the excellent purple fiſhes that are taken there. Venus 
failed thither in a ſea-ſhell. _ iy 3 | Oe 3 
1. All theſe deſcriptions are copied after. ancient hiſtorians. Strabo relates, that there were upwards 


of twelve hundred courtezans in one temple of Venus. 
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EEE buffoonery ;* every art was praQtifed to excite my paſſions, to enſnare me by temptation, and 
bd kindle the love of pleaſure in my breaſt. I perceived that 1 was, every day, leſs capable of 
rꝛxeſiſtance; the influence of education was ſurmounted ; my virtuous reſolutions melted away; 
Icould no longer ſtruggle againſt evils that preſſed upon me on every ſide ; and from dreading 
vice, Icame — to be aſhamed of virtue. I was like a man, wha attempts to ſwim a deep 
and rapid river: his firſt efforts are vigorous, and he makes way againſt the ſtream; but, if 
the ſhores are ſteep, and he cannot reſt himſelf upon the bank, he grows weary by degrees; 
nis ſtrength is exhauſted, his limbs become ſtiff with fatigue, and he is carried away by the 
EEE. torrent. Thus my eyes began to grow dim to the deformity of vice, and my heart ſhrunk 
I from the toil of virtue; I could no longer call in the powers of reaſon to my aſſiſtance, nor 
remember the example of my father with emulation; the dream, in which 1 had ſeen Mentor 
in the fields of Elyfium,f repreſſed the laſt feeble effort of my virtue, by cutting off all hopes 
ot ſupport ; a pleaſing languor ſtole inſenſibly upon me, and I felt what I knew to be poiſon 
= vlide from vein to vein, and diffuſe itſelf through every limb with a ſecret fatisfaQtion : yet, 
SE by ſudden ſtarts, I deplored my captivity with ſighs and tears; ſometimes I pined with re- 
= -grct, and ſometimes I raved with indignation. © How wretched a period of life,” ſaid I, * is 
SS youth ! Wherefore did the gods, who cruelly ſport with the calamities of men, ordain them 
do paſs through that ſtate, which is divided between the ſports of folly and the agonies of 
deſire? why is not my head already hoary, and why do not my ſteps faulter on the brink of the 
grave? why am I not already like Laertes, whoſe fon is my father? Death itſelf would. be 
more eligible, than the ſhameful weakneſs to which I am now conſcious!” But thefe excla- 
mations had no ſooner burſt from me, than my anguiſh would abate; and my conſcience, 


CW WWW” PT 79" EO, 7. 


0 lulled again by the opiates of ſenſuality, would again ceaſe to be ſuſceptible of ſhame; till 
| | ſome N thought would rouze me once more to ſenſibility, and ſting me with yet keener 
e urn | ; | | ö „ 
h In this ſtate of perplexity and iſh, I-frequently wandered about in the conſecrated 
d RE grove, like a hart that has been wounded by the hunters ; the ſpeed of the hart reaches the 
< diſtant foreſt in a moment, but he carries the tormenting ſhaft in his ſide : thus I vainly at- 


- 0. to eſcape from myſelf; for the anguiſh of my breaſt could not be alleviated by change 
e. ing place. . . 5 > 
ic RS © 1 was one day in this ſituation, when, at ſome diſtance before me, in the moſt gloomy 
tc part of the grove, I thought I diſcovered Mentor; but upon a nearer approach, his coun- 
Lexnance appeared ſo pale, and expreſſed ſuch a mixture of grief and auſterity, that I felt no 
oy in his preſence. Can it be thou, ſaid I, my deareſt friend, my only hope ! can it be thau 
chyſelf in very deed? or do I thus gaze upon a fleeting illuſion? Is it Mentor? or is it the 
_ ſpirit of Mentor, that is ſtill touched with my misfortunes? Art not thou numbered among 


1 


ts 


—— — 
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1 0 The King, even in his youth, was very ſerious and very reſerved ; he uever ſtirred from cardinal Ma- 
arms neces, who, notwithſtanding their familiarity, was a cheek upon them in their diverſions :- but it 
as not long before ſnares were laid for his innocence ; and the bad education he had had, contributed yet 
nor towards the making him fall into them the ſooner. It is againſt the like danger that our author here 
—_ ties his pupil, by ſhewing him the precipices to which youth is expoſed. 233 

Ibis is a lively image of a virtuous mind {truggling againſt voluptuoufneſs. Of all the labours of 
: Hercules, this is that which the ancients have the moit extolled ; thereby to teach us, that the moſt glo- 
— victory a hero can obtain, is the conqueſt over himſelf. — | | | ag 
. I The. Elyſian fields were, according to the pocts, the manſton-place of the bleſſed. See a deſcription of 
8 * in the 6th book of the Æneid. 
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the happy ſpirits, who rejoice in the fruition of their own virtue; to which the gods have 
ſuperadded the pure and everlaſting pleaſures of Elyſium? Speak, Mentor, doſt thou yet 
live? am I again happy in thy counſel, or art thou only the manes of my friend?” As I 
pronounced theſe words, I ran towards him breathleſs and tranſported: he calmly waited for 
me, without adyancing a ſingle ſtep: but the gods only know, with what joy I perceived, that 
he filled my graſp. No, it is not an empty ſhade—I held him faſt; I embrace my dear Mentor!” 
— Thus Lexpretled the tumult of my mind in broken exclamations; till burſting into tears, 
I hung upon his neck without power to fpeak. He continued to look ſtedfaſtly at me with a 
mixture of grief, tenderneſs, and compaſſion; and at laſt I found words: “Alas, faid I, © whence, al: 
art thou come? What dangers have ſurrounded me in thy abſence! and what ſhould I now 1 
have done without thee! Mentor, not regarding my queſtions, cried out, in a voice that ſhook *M 
me with terror, Fly! delay not a moment to fly. The very fruits of this ſoil are poiſon; = 
the air is peſtilential, the inhabitants themſelves are contagious, and ſpeak only to diffuſe the 4M 
moſt deadly venom. Sordid and infamous ſenſuality, the moſt dreadtul evil that iſſued from 
the box of Pandora, corrupts every heart, and eradicates every virtue. Hy] wherefore doſt 
thou linger? Fly! caſt not one look behind thee; nor let even thy thought return to this ac- 
curſed iſland for a moment.” . i 05 | y | (10s 
While he yet ſpoke, I perceived, as it were, a thick cloud vaniſn from before me, and my 
eyes were once more illuminated with the rays of unbroken light. My heart was elated with 
a peaceful, yet vigorous joy, very different from the diſſolute and tumultùous pleaſures of deſire: 
one is the joy of frenzy and confuſion, a perpetual tranſition from outrageous paſſion to the keeneſt 
remorſe; the other is the calm and equal felicity of reaſon, which participates of divine heati- 
tude, and can neither ſatiate nor be exhauſted: it filled all my breaſt and overflowed in tears, 
nor is there on earth any higher enjoyment, than thus to weep. Happy, ſaid I, “ are thoſe, 
by whom virtue vouchſafes to be ſeen in all her beauty] thus to behold her, is to love her; and 
to love her, is to be happy. 125 E ee EE e er 
« But my attention was recalled to Mentor : I muſt leave you,” faid. he, nor ean m 
Nay be protracted a moment.. Whither doſt thou go then?“ ſaid 1; o what defars 
will I not follow thee ! Think not to depart without me, for I will rather die at thy fect?” 
Immediately I caught hold of him, and held him with all my force. It is in vain,” faid 
He, © that thy zeal attempts to detain me: 1 was ſold by Metophis to the Arabs or 
Ethiopians, who,. being on a ling journey to Damaſcus in Syria, determined to part with 
me, imagining that they could ſell me for a large ſum to one Hazael; a man who was 
ſeeking after a Grecian ſlave, to-acquaint him with the manners of the country, and inſtruct 
him in the ſciences; nor were they miſtaken, for I was purchaſed by Hazael at a very 
high price. The knowledge which he ſoon acquired of the Grecian policy, inclined him 
to go into Crete, to ſtudy the laws of Minos; the voyage was immediately undertaken ; but 
we were driven by contrary winds to Cyprus, and he has taken this opportunity to make 
his offering at the temple : I ſee him now coming out; a favourable wind already fills our 
fails, and calls us on board. Farewel, my dear Telemachus! A ſlave who fears the gods, 
cannot diſpenſe with his obligation to attend his maſter : the gods have made me-the pro- 
perty of another; and they know, that, if I had any right in myſelf, I would transfer it to 
you. Farewel! remember the atchievements of Ulyſſes, and the tears of Penelope; remem- 
ber alſo, that the gods are juſt. Ye powers, who are the protectors of the innocent, in £3 
what a country am I compelled to leave Telemachus!“ No,“ faid I, my dear Mentor, nn 
here thou canſt not leave me; for I will rather periſh than ſuffer thee to depart without 
3 5 = me. 
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But * thy Syrian maſter no compaſſion? Will he tear thee by violence from my 


arms? He muſt either take away my life, or ſuffer me to follow thee. Thou haſt thyſelf 


-xhorted me to fly: why then am 1 forbidden to fly with thee? I will f cak my diſtreſs to 


| 1 3 Hazael; perhaps he may regard my youth and my diſtreſs with pity, He who, is ſo ena- 
WE nourcd of wiſdom “ as to ſeek her in diſtant countries, cannot ſurely have a favage or an 


* 


aſenſible heart. I will throw myſelf at his feet; I will embrace his knees, and will not 
cuffer him to depart till he has conſented that I ſhould follow thee. My dear Mentor, I 


bi, iu uear the chains of ſlavery with thee! I will offer myſelf to Hazael, and if he tees - 


5 5 | © Juſt as I had pronounced theſe words, Mentor was called by Hazael, before whom I 


bat poſture, aſked what I would requeſt ; „I requeſt my life,” ſaid I; * for, if I am not 
eermitted to follow Mentor, who is your ſervant, I muſt die. The ſon of the Eu, Ulyſſes 
Ss bcforc thee, who ſurpaſſed in wiſdom all the Grecian princes, þy whom Troy, a city 
famous throughout all Aſia, was overturned : but think not that 1 boaſt the dignity of my 
birth, to exact a tribute to my vanity; I mean only to ſtrengthen the claim of misfortune 
0 thy pity. I have wandered from coaſt to coaſt, in ſearch of my father, with this perſon, 
bon friendſhip has made a father to me; but fortune has at lengtii completed my 
calamity, by taking him from me: he is now thy ſlave; let me therefore be thy ſlave alſo. 


: | 1 If thou art indeed a lover of juſtice, and art going to Crete to acquaint thyſelf with the 


eas of Minos, thou wilt not reſiſt the importunity of my diſtreſs. Thou ſeeſt the ſon of 
mighty prince reduced to ſue for ſlavery, as the only poſſible condition of comfort; there 


aas a time, when J preferred death to ſervitude in Sicily; but the eyils which 1 there 


ee. my lot is thrown, and I will ſeek reception, where I know. I ſhall find it, in the grave. 


mediately fell proſtrate on the ground. Hazael, who was aſtoniſhed to ſee a ſtranger in 8 


; 0 ſuffered were but the firſt: eſſays of the rage of fortune: I now tremble left I ſhould not be 


Wdmitcd into that ſtate, which then I would have died to ſhun. May the gods look down 
a my misfortunes ! and may Hazael remember Minos, + whoſe wiſdom he admires, and 
boſe judgment thall, in the realms of Pluto, paſs upon us both. B 

= © Hazacl looked upon me with great eomplacence and humanity ; and, giving me his 
nd, raiſed me from the ground: I am not ignorant,” ſaid he, © of the, wiſdom and 
te of Ulyſſes ; I have been often told what glory he acquired among the Greeks, by 
entor; and fame has made his name familiar to all the nations of the Eaſt. Follow me, 
bon of Ulyſſes! I will be your father, till you find him from whom you have derived your 
RP cng. If I had no ſenſe of the glory of Ulyſles, or of his misfortunes, or of your's, the 
1 friendſhip which I bear to Mentor would alone induce me to take care of you: I bought 
vim indeed as a flave, but he is now mine by a nobler connection: I for the money that he 
Colt me, procured me the deareſt and moſt valuable of all my friends. In him, I have found 
bat wiſdom which I ſought; and to him, I owe all the love: of virtue that I have acquired : 
dis moment, therefore, I reſtore his freedom, and continue thine ; I renounce your fervice, 
and require only your eſteem.” | 


* 


i The firſt fruit of wiſdom is humanity. There is nothing in the univerſe more valuable than man, 
bt: and it is in that point of view that the ſage conſiders him. 7 
Minos was the ſon of Jupiter and Europa, the daughter of Agenor, the king of Phenicia. He was 


cc The 


ec of Candia or Crete, and, for his juſtice, was feigned, after his death, to be made by Pluto chief 


eascge in the infernal regions. | 
＋ The nobleſt uſe that princes can make of their treaſures, is to engage eminent men in their intereſt, . 


1 15 : | his was the brighteſt part of the charaRer of Alexander, Auguſtus, and Louis the Great. 
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Ihe moſt piercing anguiſn was now changed in a moment to unutterable joy. I perceived 
myſelf. delivered from toral ruin; I was approaching my country; I was favoured with aſſiſt- 
ance that might enable me to reach it; 1 had the conſolation of being near a'perſon, whoſe 
love for me Had nò foundation but the love of virtue; and whatever elſe could contribute to 
my felicity, was comprehended in my meeting with Mentor to part no more. | 

* Hazacl proceeded directly to the port, followed by Mentor and myſelf, and we all em- 


© barked together: the peaceful waves were divided by our oars: and a gentle breeze, which 


ſported in our fails, ſeemed as it were to animate our bark, and impel it forward with an eaſy 


motion: Cyprus quickly diſappeared ; and Hazael, who was impatient to know. my ſenti- 


ments, aſked me what I thought of the manners of that iſland. I told him ingenuouſly WW 
the dangers to which my youth had been expoſed, and the conflict which had agitated my 
boſom :* he vas touched at my horror of vice, and cried out, © Venus, I acknowledge thy 


power, and that of thy ſon, and I have burnt incenfe upon thy altars; but forgive me if 1 
deteſt that infamous effeminacy which prevails in thy dominions, and the brutal ſenfuality 


— * 


« He then diſcourſed with Mentor of 


is not divided ; that Sovereign and Univerſal Truth, which illuminates intellectual nature, 
as the ſun enlightens the material world. He who has never perceived this pure emanation 
of Aidivity.” thid Hazael, © is blind as thoſe who are born without ſight; he paſſes through 
life in darkneſs, like that which involves. the polar regions, where the night is protracted to 
half the year; he believes himſelf to be wiſe; but is | 
eye comprehends every object, yet he lives and dies without ſeeing any thing; or, at moſt, 
he perceives only ſome flecting illuſions by a glimmering and deceitful-light ; ſome unſub- 
ſtantial vapours, that are every moment changing their colour and ſhape, and, at length, 


fade into total obſcurity : ſuch is the ſtate of every man who is captivated by the pleaſures | ; 72 


of ſenſe, and allured by the gaudy phantoms of imagination! Indeed none are worthy the 
name of men, but thoſe-who+ walk by the dictates of eternal reaſon, who love and follow 
the guiding ray that is vouchſafed from above: it is by this feaſon that we are inſpired, when 
our thoughts are good; and by this we are reproved, when they are evil; from this we 
derive intelligence and life; this is an ocean, of which we are but ſmall fireams, that are 
quickly reabſorbed in the abyſs from which they flowed?” “? ODT Rei „ 

« This diſcourſe, indeed, I did not perfectly comprehend; yet I perceived ſomething in it 
that was elevated and refined; and my heart caught fire at the beams of truth which 
glanced within the verge of my underſtanding.*' They proceeded to talk of the origin of 
the gods, of heroes, poets, the golden age, and the univerſal deluge; of the river of ob- 
livion, in which the ſouls of the dead are plunged; the perpetual puniſſiment that is 


15 


1 . 


2 
wy * 


* We ought not to be fearful of bringing up children in ſentiments and notions above their age. The 
_ play of Hercules, in his cradle, was ſtrangling of ſerpents. The children of heroes are men before 
their time. | 7 5 | | 
T This river is called Lethe by the poets, and in the Greek ＋ ſignifies Teer; becauſe 
they feigned, that if any drank of it, it would make them forget all things paſt. In ſhort, it is a 1 
in Africa, watering the city Berenice, which, becauſe it runs ſome miles under ground, and then five 
forth thore, the poets feigned it to come out of hell, 5 


ed that Firſt Power, which produced the heavem and f 
the earth; that Infinite and Immutable Intelligence, which communicates itſelf to all, but 


indeed a fool; he imagines that his Ml 
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inflicted upon the wicked in the gloomy gulf of Tartarus;“ and of that happy tranquillity 
W which is enjoyed, in the fields of Elyſium, by the ſpirits of the juſt, who exult in the aſſurance 
that it ſhall laſt for ever. 0 : | 
While Hazael and Mentor were diſcourſing theſe topics, we perceived ſeveral dolphins 
Wapproaching, whoſe ſcales were varied with azure and gold, and whole ſport ſwelled the ſea 
into waves, and covered it with foam: theſe were followed by Tritons, who, with their 
Piral ſhells, emulated the muſic of the trumpet ; and in the midſt of them appeared the 
chariot of Amphitrite, f drawn by ſea-horſes whiter than ſnow, which dividing the waves as 
| they paſſed, left behind them long farrows in the deep; fire ſparkled in their eyes, and 
om their noſtrils iſſued clouds of ſmoke: the chariot of the goddeſs was a ſhell, whiter 
nad more bright than ivory, of a wonderful figure; it was mounted upon wheels of gold, 
ad ſeemed almoſt to fly over the level ſurface of the water: a great number of young 
 mphs ſwam in a croud after the chariot, and their hair, which was decorated with flowers, 
oecd boſely behind them, and. wantoned in the breeze. The goddeſs held in one hand a 
eepter of gold, with which. ſhe awed. the waves to obedience ; and, with the other, ſhe held 
the little god Palemon, her ſon, whom ſhe ſuckled, upon her kh ſuch ſweetneſs and ma- 
eſty were expreſſed in her countenance, that the rebellious winds diſperſed at her appearance, 
ad gloomy tempeſts howled only at a diſtance. The Tritons guided the hoxſes with golden 
eins; and a large purple fail waved above, which was but half diſtended by a multitude of 
rctle zephyrs, who laboured to ſwell it with their breath. In the mid air appeared Kolus, 
9, reſtleſs, and vehement; his wrinkled and moroſe countenance, his hoarſe and threatenin 
oice, his ſhaggy brows which hung down to his beard, and the ſullen auſterity that — 
nis eyes, awed the hurricanes of the north to filence, and drove, back the . clouds+tofthe 
orizůon. Whales of an enormous ſize, and all. che monſtars of, the deep, that cauſed che ſea 
d cob and flow with their noſtrils, ruſhed fam their ſecxet roceſſes, and came in haſte to 
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* Tartarus is a deep place in hell, where the wicked are tormented, It is ſo called from a Greek word 
hich ſignifies /2 7roudje z or from another, which ſignifies to ſhake with c¹,ƷIniz ... 
4 þ Amphitrite, the daughter of Oceanus and Doris, was the wife of Neptune, and goddeſs, of the ſea. _ 
-. Kolus was the fon of Jupiter and Segeſta, the daughter of Hippotas, the Trojan. He was king of 
ec Xian iſlands. He was feigned by the poets ito be che — the Winds, becauſe, by his ſtudy and 
* _ ronomy, he knew at What times and how:-long ſuch winds and ſlorms would laſt, and 
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ARGUMENT. 
Telemachus relates, that when be arrived at Crete, be learnt that Idomenens, the king of that 

and, had, m-conſequence of a-raſh vow, ſacrificed bis only ſon; that the Cretans, to revenge 
" the murder, had driven him out of the country; and that, after long uncertainty, they wer? 
« then aſſembled to elefF a new; ſovereign :+ that he was admitted into the aſſembly : that he obtained 
the prize in various exerciſes ; and having alſo reſolved the queſtions that had been recorded by 
Minos in the book - of his lat, the Sages, who were judges of the conteſt, and all the N 
Seeing his wifdon; would bade made him king DTT Wt ET LS 
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4 Cool after the goddeſs and her train diſappeared, we bega to diſcover the mountains 


D of Crete; ® though we could yet ſcarce diſtinguiſh them from the clouds of heaven and 
the waves of the ſea: but it was not-long before the ſummit of mount Ida was ſeen, towering 
above che neighbouring mountains, as the ſpreading antlers of a ſtag are diſtinguiſhed 
among the young fawns that ſurround him. By degrees we diſcovered more diſtinctly the 


coaſt of the iſland, which had the appearance of an amphitheatre : as in Cyprus the foil = 


was uncultivated, in Crete it was fertilized, and enriched with every kind of fruit, by the 
labour of it's inhabitants. + IS 4 I; 


« We perceived innumerable villages that were well built, towns that were little inferior 
to Cities, and cities that were in the higheſt degree magnificent: there was no field on which 
the huſbandman had not impreſſed the characters of diligence and labour; the plough was 
every where to be traced ; and there was: ſcarce a bramble or a weed to be found in the 


iſland. We remarked with pleaſure the deep valleys in which numerous herds of cattle were 


grazing, among many rivulets that enriched the ſoil ; the ſheep that were 3 on the 

declivity of the hills, the ſpacious plains that were covered with the golden 

Ceres, and the mountains that were adorned with the lively verdure of the vine, and N 
| 0 


— 


— 


4 8 


* Crete, now Candia, an iſland of the Mediterranean ſea, famous for it's good wines. It is ſituated 
at the mouth of the Ægean ſea, between Rhodes and Peloponneſus. The breadth of it is fifty miles, the 
length two hundred and ſeventy miles. In this iſle, Jupiter is ſaid to have been brought up, and alſo 
buried. There were formerly an hundred cities in it. The people were excellent archers, and mightily 
| you to lying; as St. Paul obſerved of them, out of a poet of their own (Epimenides), Cretans, euer. 

iſting lyars, evil beafts, and ſlothful belly gods. | 
T It was from the Cretans that Greece took the two fundamental ſciences of a ſtate, namely, that of 
aws, and that of arms. The author has all the ancient hiſtorians to bear him out in all the wonderfi 
things that he relates of this iſland. ; 
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of grapes that were already tinged with blue, and promiſed the bleſſings of Bacchus, wine, 
= which ſooths anxiety to peace, and animates wearineſs with new vigour. lk | | 
Mentor told us, that he had before been in Crete, and acquainted us with whatever he 
knew of the country: © This iſland,” ſaid he, © which is admired by all foreigners, and fa- 
mous for it's hundred cities, produces all the neceſſaries of life in great plenty tor it's inhabi- 
tants, although they are almoſt innumerable: for the earth is always profuſely bountiful to thoſe 
who cultivate it, and it's treaſures are inexhauſtible; the greater number ot inhabitants in any 
Country, the greater plenty they enjoy, if they are not idle: nor have they any. cauſe to he 
jealous of each other; the earth, like a good parent, multiplies her gifts, in proportion to the 
| number of her children, who merit. her bounty by their labour. The ambition, and the 
avarice of mankind, are the only ſources of their calamities ; every individual wiſhes to 
poſſeſs the portion of all, and becomes wretched by the defire of ſuperfluities:* if men would 
be content with the ſimplicity of nature, and wiſh only to fatisfy their real neceſſities, plenty, 
chearfulneſs, domeſtic. concord, and public tranquillity, would be uninterrupted and univerſal. 
HA deep knowledge of theſe important truths was the glory of Minos, the wiſeſt legiſ- 
lator, and the beſt of kings: all the wonders of this iſland are the effects of his laws; the 
education which he preſcribed for children, renders the body healthy and robuſt, and forms 
an early habit of frugality and labour. That every ſpecies and degree of voluptuouſneſs will 
proportionably debilitate both the body and the mind, f is an eſtabliſhed maxim; and no 
= plcaſureis propoſed as the object of defire, but that of becoming invincible by heroic virtue, 
and diſtinguiſhed from others by ſuperior glory: courage is not conſidered as the contemꝑt of 
| death only in the field of battle, but of ſuperfluous wealth and ſhametul pleaſure ; and three 
| vices are puniſhed in Crete, which, in every other country, are ſuffered with impunity, —ingra- 
3 4 5 diſſimulation, and avarice. 15 3 | EY F637 2 IS. 
= *© It might, perhaps, be expected, that there ſhould be fome.law againſt luxury and 3 
but, at Crete, luxury — pomp are not known. Every man labours, and no — tanks of | 
becoming rich; labour is thought to be ſufficiently recompenſed by a life of quiet and regu- 
larity, in which all, that the wants of nature have made neceſſary, is enjoyed in plenty and 
nin peace. No ſplendid palace nor coſtly furniture, no magnificent apparel nor voluptuous 
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or tbeſtivity is permitted: the habits are, indeed, made of the fineſt wool, and dyed of the moſt 
ch beautiful colour; but they are perfectly plain, and without embroidery. Their meals, at 
as which they drink little wine, are extremely temperate, conſiſting chiefly of bread, ſuch fruits 
the as the ſeaſon produces, and milk: I if they ever-taſte animal food, it is in a ſmall quantity, 
ere plainly dreſſed, and of the coarſeſt kind; for they always reſerve the fineſt cattle for labour, 
the _—_ that agriculture may flouriſh. The houſes are neat, convenient, and pleaſant, but without 
of co nmament: architecture is, indeed, well known among them, in it's utmoſt elegance and bh 
es _ nificence ; but the practice of this art is reſerved for the temples of the gods, and it is thought 

o! FR preſumptuous in a mortal to have a dwelling like their's. The wealth of the Cretans conſiſts 
n health, Vigour, and courage, domeſtic quiet and concord, public liberty, plenty of all thatis 
abo | * 2 is the principal leſſon given us by the. ancient poets, and we may juſtly affirm that Homer's 
mh Þ#F = © _—_ 8 upon this hinge. Horace likewiſe, who had ſifted this article of Ethics, 
eve. Tir is rang to ſet it above that of Chryſippus, Crantor, and the ſevere ſchool of Zeno. : 


Eli! 1. to the paſſions of children to give them that for a reward, which _ ſhould be taught to deſ- 
. * 8 —— the Lacedæmonians beſtowed on ſuch of their young men as diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
erful RR 11K is th zum, was ape the privilege of precedence before thoſe they had got the better of. * IM 
" . 5 thus we ſee in the Iliad, that Agamemnon's, Achilles's, and other — tables were furniſhed, 
ee lee from whence the authar fetched his notions. ge 
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neceſſary, and contempt of all that. is 1 an habit of inlaſuyz an abhorrence of 
idleneſs, an emulation in virtue, ſubmiſſion to the laws, and a.reverence of the gods.” 

4 inquired what were the bounds of the ſovereign authority; and Mentor anſwered, 
The authority of the king ever the ſubject is abſolute; but the authority of the law is. ab- 
ſolute over him; his power to do good is unlimited, but he is reſtrained from doing evil.“ 
The laws have put the people into his hands as the moſt valuable depoſit, upon condition that 
he ſhall treat them as his children: for it is the intent of the law, that the wiſdom and equity 
of one man-ſhall be the happmeſs of many, and not that the wretchedneſs and ſlavery of 
many ſhould gratify the pride and luxury of one. The king ought to poſſeſs nothing more 
than the ſubject, but in proportion as more is neceſſary to alleviate the ſatigue of his ſtation, 


and impreſs upon the minds of the people a reverence of that authority by which the laus 


are executed. In every other reſpect, the king ſhould indulge himſelf. leſs, as well in caſe as 
in pleaſure, and ſhould be leſs diſpoſed to the pomp and the: pride of life, than any other 
man: he ought not to be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of mankind, by the greatneſs of his 
wealth, or the variety of his enjoy ments, but by ſuperior wiſdom, more heroic virtue, and 
more ſplendid glory: abroad he ought to be the defender of his country, by commanding her 
armies ; and ar home, the judge of his people, diſtributing ;juſtice among them, improving 
their morals, and increaſing their felicity. It is not for himſelf that the gode have intruſted 
him with royalty, he. is exalted above individuals, only! that he may be the ſervant; of the 

lic to the public he owes all his time, the public uldengage all his attention, and his 

ve ſhould have no object but the public; for he deſerves dignity, only in proportion as he 
gives up private enjoy ments for the public good. Minos diretted,' that his children ſhould 
not ſucceed to his throne, but upon condition that they: ſhould govern by theſe maxims; for 
he loved his le yet more than his family: I and by this wiſe inſtitution, he enſured power 
and happineſs to his kingdom. Thus did Minos, the peaceful legiſlator, eclipſe the glory of 
mighty RE who ſacrificed nations to their own vanity, and-imagined they were great: 
the power of theſe tyrants, after a ſew years, left them in the grave; but the juſtice of Minos 
has placed him on a more awful tribunal in the world of ſpirits, where he never 
ing rewards and puniſhments as the ſupreme: judge of the dead.” 

As we were liſtening to Mentor, we: v9. 09% at the iſland: and as: Ha as we came ON 
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* It was hardly. pole to Yer? out, in 4 ronger walter, the abſolute auttohity of Lobe x1v. 
who could not do what he did with his p pe; but by the abuſe which he made of His power z and who, 


far from obeying the laws, made them bend to bis will, according to —— circ uces. All chat 
follows after this, muſt likewiſe. be taken in a contrary fern vIZ. ironically. 
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+ Louis XIV. conſidered nothing but himſelf: he, made all things — 5 in bis own 8 This was I | 


the motive. of all his declarations of: wary eſpecially that which he made againſt the. Hollanders i in. 1672. 
+. Louis XIV. loved his family much more than his ſubfects; for he always ſacrificed his peoplè to the 
aggrandiz ement of his own houſe. 
Daedalus, the ſon of Micio, and father 6f Icarus, was a moſt ingenious artificer;” He fled from 
s into Crete, and there eee himſelf into the ſervice of Minos, he, by that king's order, made 
— wy en labyrinth, or maze, with ſo many tutnings : and windings, that thoſe who were once got in could 
not get out again. Himſelf, and his ſon, were put into it by order of Minos, becauſe he had offended 
him, by making a cow of ena for, his wife Paſiphae, who t exeby obtained her deſire of a bull which 
ſhe was in love with, by p ag herſelf, within it. Dædalus found means to eſcape, by deſiring feathers 
and wax, to make ap — as be — — forthe-king; but nn himſelf n his ſon gs 9 
flew away through the air. : 4 1 SLE . f I, 
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WS - tha of much larger extent which we had ſeen in Egypt. While we were contemplating this 
IE curious edifice, we perceived all the coaſt covered with-x multitude of people, who gathered 

nina croud at a place not far diftant from the fea ; we inquired the caule of this commotion, 
and our curioſity was immediately gratified by a Cretan; whoſe name was Nauſicrates. 


« [domeneus,” faid he, © the fon of Deucalion. and grandfon of Minos, aecompanied the 


| other princes of Greece, in their expedition againſt Troy; and, after the deſtruction of chat 


city, he ſet ſail for Crete: but they were overtaken by fo violent a tempaſt, that the pilot and 
all the perſons on board the veſſel, who were {killed in navigation, believed their ſhipwreck to 
be inevitable. Death was preſent to every imagination ;- every ane-thought he ſaw the abyſs 


il 1 open to ſwallow him; and every one deplored the misfortune, which did not leave him the 
WS cnournful of that imperfect reſt, to which the ſpirits of the dead are admitted 
= thc vaters of the Styx, after funeral rites have been paid 10 the body: In this ſituation, Ido= 


. meneus, lifting up his hands and his eyes ta heaven, and invoking Neptune, cried out, 10 


mighty Deity, to whom belong the dominions of the deep, vouchſafe to hear me in this utrer- 


| ; | moſt diftreſs! If thou wilt protect me from the fury of the waves, and reftore me in ſaſety to 
my country, I will offer up to thee the firſt living object that I fee at my return?” © 


In the mean time, his ſon haſted to meet him with all the ardour of filial affoction, and 


1 | pleaſed himſelf: with the thought of receiving the firſt embrace. Unhappy youth he knew 
= not, that, to haſten to his father, was to ruth upon deſtruction. Idomeneus, — the 
tempeſt, arrived at his port, and returned thanks to Neptune for having heard his vod but 


he was ſoon ſenſible of the fatal effects it would produce; à certain pre misfortuhe. 


9 5 made him repent his indiſcretion with the utmoſt anguiſh of mind; he dreaded' his'gtrival 
among his le, and thought of meeting thoſe who were maſt dear to him, with horror : 


but Nemeſis,* a cruel and inexorable goddeſs, who is ever vigilant to puniſh mankind, and 
rejoices to humble the mighty and the proud, impelled him forward with a'fatal-and'inviſible 


hand. He proceeded from the veſſel ta the ſhore; but he had ſcarce ventured wo life up his 
eyes, when he beheld his ſon: he ſtarted back, pale and trembling : he turned his eyes oh 
covery ſide, to find another victim, to whom he was leſs tenderly allied, but it was 60 late: his 
bon ſprung to him, and threw his arms round his neck; but perceived, with aſtoniſhment, that, 
inſtead of returning his careſſes, he ſtood motionleſs, and at length burſt into tears. | 


“O my father,” ſaid he, © what is the cauſe of this ſorrow? After ſo long anabſence, art 


WI thou gricicd to return to thy people; and reſtore happineſs tu thy ſon? In what, alas! have 1 
offended? Thy eyes are ſtill turned from me, as if they loathed or drraded ta behold me. 


The father, overwhelmed with grief, was not yet able to reply: but, after. ſome ſighs that 


WT firugglcd in his boſorn had burſt away, he cried out, H * Ol , what have I promiſed 
wee! On what condition haſt thou preſerved me from ſhipwreck! O leave me again to the 


billows and the rocks; let me be daſhed to pieces and ſwallowed rn at by ner 
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* Nemeſis, the daughter of Jupiter and Neceſſitas (Nece ), was tho goddeſs of Veng: 3 on che 
e a town of Attica, a 2 le built to her by King raſtus, from 


draſtia : though others ſay, ſhe was called Adraftia from a word, ſignify- 


ing the impoſſibility of eſcaping, becauſe the guilty al 1 1 5 
can they ae f | pr ecauſe the guilty always meet with due puniſhment ſooner or later; nor 


+ One of the greateſt abuſes that can be made of religion, is to make a bargain: with heayen, and to 
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fon! Cruel and unrelenting god! let my blood be accepted, as a recompence for his. He 
then ſnatched out his ſword, and attempted to plunge it in his boſom; but thoſe who ſtood 

near him, heid back his hand; and Sophronimus, an hoary prophet, who had long interpreted 


— — 
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the will of the gods, aſſured him, that Neptune might be ſatisfied without the death of his 
ſon: * Your vow,” faid he, © was'raſh and iniquitous; the gods are not honoured, but of- 


ended by cruelty; do not, therefore, add one enormity to another, and violate the laws of 


nature, to accomplith that vow which it was a crime to make. Select an hundred bulls, 
whiter than ſadw ; decorate the altar of Neptune with flowers; let theſe victims be thy 
blameleſs offering, and let a cloud of grateful incenſe aſcend in honour of the god.“ 
 « Idomeneus heard this addreſs in an attitude of deſperation, and without reply: his eyes 
ſparkled with fury, his viſage became — his colour changed every moment, and his 
whole body ſhook with the agony of his mind. His ſon was touched with his diſtreſs; and 
baving no with but to relieve it, My father, ſaid he, “ am I not here? delay not to ap- 


pa the god co whom thou haſt vowed, nor bring'down his vengeance upon thy head: if thy . 
life | 


can be redeemed with mine, I will die: content: ſtrike then, O my father, and fear not 
that, at the approach of death, I ſhould diſcover a weakneſs that is unworthy of thy ſon.” 
At this moment Idomeneus, ſtarting from his poſture with the ſudden violence of out- 
rageous phrenzy, as if rouzed by the ſcourge of the infernal furies, ſurprized the vigilance of 
thoſe who had their eyes upon him, and plunged his ſword in the boſom of his ſon: he drew 
it haſtily back, and; while it was yet warm, made an effort to ſheath it a ſecond time in his 
own breaft; but in this he was again ented. The youth, who immediately fell, lay wel- 
tering in his blood; his eyes were ſu with the ſhades of death, he attempted to open them, 
but, not * able to bear the light, they were immediately cloſed in everlaſting darkneſs. 
u A lilly of the field, when it's root is cut away by the plough-ſhare, being no longer ſup- 


ported by the ſtalk, languiſhes upom the ground; and though it does not immediately loſe all + 7 


the luſtre of it's beauty, yet it is nd more nouriſhed by the earth, nor quickened by a vital 
principle: tiuis fell the ſon of Idomeneus; cut down, like a flower, by an untimely . in 
the firſt bloom of his ybuth. Fe 1 Mr in 1371 4. f 03: | | 9 255 
e The father, ſtupified by exceſs of grief, knew neither where he was, what he had done, 
nor . 8 do ; but wal wich faukering ſteps towards the city, and inquired 
— Ä ˙— 8ͥ-õf w mmů̃ͤ n , h en eie Ch eee 
in the mean time, the people, who were moved with compaſſion for the youth, and with 
horror at the cruelty of the father, cried out, that the juſtice of the gods had given him up to 
the furies. Their rage immediately ſupplied them with weapons; one ſnatched a ſtick, others 
caught up a ſtone; and difcord/infuſed rancour and malignity into every boſom. Fhe Cretans, 
however wiſe, were at this t ime exaſperated to folly, and renounced their allegiance to their 
king: his friends, therefore, as they could no otherwiſe preſerve him from popular fury, con- 
ducted him back to the fleet, where they went on board with him, and once more committed 
themſelves tothe mercy of the waves. Idomeneus, as ſoon as he recovered from his-phrenzy, 
thanked them, for having forced him from a country which he had ſtained. with the blood of 
His ſon, and Which, therefore, he could not bear to inhabit. The winds waſted them to the 


coalt of  Helperia, and they are now forming a new ſtate in the country of the Salentines, | 
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The Salentini were ople inhabiting that corner of Italy called Terra d' Otranto, formerly Meſſapia, 
on the Ionian ſea, in the kingdom of Naples. Their chief city was Hydruntum, now corruptly, by the 
Ita lians, called Otranto. Feſtus derives their name from Salum, which ſignifies the ſalt- ſea; becauſa 
they were almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea, being joined to the continent by a very narrow neck of land. 
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—_ < The Cretans haying thus loft their king, reſolved to elect ſuch a perſon in his ſtead, as 
aaould adminiſter the eſtabliſhed laws of the nation in their utmoſt purity : for this purpoſe 
he principal inhabitants of every city have been ſummoned to this: place; the ſacrifices, 
rhich are the firſt ſolemnities of the election, are already begun; the moſt celebrated ſages. 
of all the neighbouring: countries are aſſembled, to propoſe. queſtions to the candidates as a. 
rial of their ſagacity; and preparations are made for public games, to determine their 
courage, — and activity: for the Cretans are reſolved, that, as their kingdom is the 
rie, they will beſtow it upon him only who ſhall be adjudged ſuperior to all others, bath 
Wn body and in mind; and to render the victory more difficult by increaſing the number of 
ompetitors, all foreigners are invited to the conteſt.” | U e ar; 
MNauſicrates, after having related theſe aſtoniſhing events, preſſed us to enter the liſts : 
= Make haſte,” ſaid he, O ſtrangers, to our aſſembly, and engage among others in the- 
onteſt ; for if the gods decree the victory to either of you, he will be the ſovereign of 
WC rctc.” He then turned haſtily from us, and we followed him; not with any deſire of victory, 
ut only that we might gratify our curiofity, by being preſent at ſo uncommon; and im- 
SDortant a tranſaction. 23 4 | | ? b . 
We came to a kind of circus of vaſt extent, in the middle of a thick foreſt: within 
oe circus was an area prepared for the combatants, ſurrounded by a circular bank of freſn 
rf, on which was ſeated an innumerable multitude of ſpectators. We were received with 
hc utmoſt civility ; for the Cretans excel all other people in a liberal and religious per- 
ormance of the duties of hoſpitality. They not only cauſed us to be ſeated, but invited us 
o engage in the exerciſes. Mentor declined it, on account of his age, and Hazael, as 
eing in an ill ſtate of health; my youth and vigour left me no excuſe: however, I glanced, 
y eye upon Mentor, to diſcover his ſentiments; and I perceived that he wiſhed I ſhould. 
rgage. I therefore accepted the offer that had been made me; and throwing off my 
pparel, my limbs were anointed with oil, and J placed myſelf among the other combatants. 
= rumour immediately paſſed throngh the whole multitude, that the new candidate for the 
= ingdom was the ſon of Ulyſſes; for ſeveral of the Cretans, who had been at Ithaca when I 
as a child, remembered my face. | | 1 482-7 Feit 304 
ze firſt exerciſe was wreſtling. A Rhodian, who appeared to be about thinty-five: 
ears of age, threw all that ventured to encounter him: he was ſtill in his full vigour; his. 


— 


rns were nervous and brauny; his muſcles were diſcovered at every motion; and his. 
abs were not leſs ſupple than ſtrong. There was now no competitor remaining bur 
—_ y cf; and, as he thought no honour was to be gained by overcoming ſo feeble an op- 
_— cnt, he indulged the compaſſion which he felt for my youth, and would have retired ;. 
BP: ! preſſed forward, and preſented myſelf before him: we immediately ſeized each other, 
. nd grappled, till both were out of breath; we ſtood ſhoulder to ſhoulder, and foot to foot; 
cr nerve was ſtrained, our arms were entwined like ſerpents in each other, and each of 
. endeavoured to lift his antagoniſt from the ground: he attempted io throw me, ſometimes, 
4 furpr e, and ſometimes by mere ſtrength ; ſometimes on one ſide, and ſometimes on. 
We other : but while he was thus practiſing all his ſkill and force upon me, I threw myſelf. 
Yrward by a ſudden effort, with ſuch violence, that the muſcles of his back giving way, 
e fell to the ground, and drew me upon him: all his efforts to get me under him were 

| | | ineffectual : 


; Hy SY great events of an epic poem are apt to ra ce the reader's attention too much; Homer and 
5 1 berg the art to divert him by the deſcription of games. Our author, by bringing. them. 
__ eightens them, and renders them worthy of the majeſty of the Epopœa. | | 


— 
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ine ſtectual; I held him inumoveable under me, till the multitude ſhouted, . Victory to the 
fon of Ulyſſes !' and then aſſiſted him to riſe, and he retired in confuſion. . 
The combat of the ceſtus * was more difficult. The ton of a wealthy citizen of Samos 
had acquired ſuch reputation in this exerciſe, that the reſt of the candidates yielded to him 
vithout conteſt, and the hope of victory animated no boſom but mine. In the firſt onſet, ] 
received ſuch blows on the head and ſtomach, that blood guſhed from my mouth and noftrils, 
and a thick mift ſeemed to fall upon my eyes: I recled ; my antagoniſt preſſed upon me, 
and 1 was juſt finking faint and breathleſs, when I heard Mentor cry out, O ſon of Ulyſſes! 
-witt thou be vanquithed ?'” The voice of my friend encouraged me to farther reſiſtance, 
and diſdain ſupplied me with new ſtrength. I avoided ſeveral blows, which I muſt other- 


wiſe have funk under; and my antagoniſt having miſſed a ſtroke, I ſeized the opportunity of (MM 


nis arm being carried away by it's own vigour, and his body bent forward, to aim. a blow 
at him that he could not ward off, and I raifed my ceſtus that it might defcend with greater 
force: he ſaw my advantage; and, ſtepping back, he writhed his body to avoid the ſtroke; 
- by this motion the equilibrium was deftroyed, and I eaſily threw him to the ground. I im- 
mediately offered him my hand, which he refuſed, and he got up without aſliſtance, covered 


with duſt and blood; but though he ſhewed the utmoſt ſhame at his defeat, yet he did not i = 


dare to renew the combat. | T | | 

The chariot-races immediately followed. The chariots were diſtributed by lot, and 
mine happened to be the worſt of the whole number; the wheels were more heavy, and the 
-horſes leſs vigarous. We ſtarted ; and the cloud of duſt that roſe behind us obſcured the 
ſky. At the beginning of the race; I ſuffered the others to get before me: but a young 
-Lacedzmonian, whoſe name was Crantor, left them all behind him; and Polycletus, a 
Cretan, followed him at a ſmall diſtance. Hippomachus, a relation of Idomeneus, who was 
ambitious to ſucceed him, giving reins to his horſes, which were covered with ſweat, leaned 
forward over their necks ; and the wheels whirled round with ſuch rapidity, that, like the, 
nr eagle floating upon the air, they ſeemed not to move at all. My horſes, which 
Had been breathed by degrees, beginning now to exert themſelves, ſoon left almoſt all thoſe 
that had ſet out with ſo much ardour at a great diſtance behind them ; and Hippomachus, 
prefiing forward to keep his advantage with too much eagerneſs, the moſt vigorous of his 
rſes fell down, and put an end to the hopes of his. maſter. Polycletus, leaning too much 
over his horſes, was thrown out of his chariot by a ſudden ſhock ; the reins were forced 
out of his hand; and though he had now no hope of victory, he thought himſelf happy to 
have eſcaped with his life. Crantor perceiving, with jealouſy and indignation, that I was 
now clofe behind him, urged forward with more eagerneſs; ſometimes vowing rich offerings 
to the gods, and ſometimes encouraging his horſes : he was afraid I ſhould paſs him, by 
driving between his chariot and the barrier of the courſe ; becauſe my horſes, having been 
leſs exhauſted, were able to get before him, if they had room, though they ſhould wheel 
round on the outſide of the track: this could be no otherwiſe prevented than by obſtructing 
the paſſage ; he, therefore, though he ſaw the danger of the attempt, drove up ſo cloſe to the 
barrier, that his wheel being forced againft it, was torn off, and his chariot diſmounted. I had 
now nothing to do but to turn ſhort, that I might keep clear of him; and the next moment, 
he ſaw me at the goal. The multitude once more ſhouted, © Victory to the ſon of Ulyſſes ! It 

is he, whom the gods have appointed to reign over us!” 1 
| « We 


Pd 


—_— ———. . * 
— 
* — 


i The ceſtus was a kind of club, or rather thong of leather, having plumbets of lead faſtened to it, 
uſed in boxing. It comes from the Latin cede, to beat. | 1 
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opinions were different, they ſupported them with ſo much candour and moderation, that 
it could ſcarce be believed they ere not of one mind. By long experience, and cloſe 
application, they had acquired the moſt acute diſcermment and extenſive knowledge; but 
that which principally conduced to the ſtrength and rectitude of their judgment, was the 
ſedate diſpaſſionate tanquillity of. minds that had been; long freed. from che turnultucus 
paſſions and capricious levity of youth. Wiſdom alone was their principle, of action; and, 
by the long and habitual practice of, virtue, they had ſo-corretted every irregular diſppſition. 
that they taſted the calm, yet elevated delights. of reaſon without alloy. he > theſe. awful 


— & ” 


ſhed. that,. by a ſudden contraction of 


111 


to ſpeak ; and they ſaid nothing that was not the reſult of mature deliberation: — Bog 4 


rived, nothing ſhould. be held ſo. ſacred as thoſe laws which promote wiſdom, wa ora 
happineſs : thoſe who put theſe laws in execution for the government of others, ſhould alſo, 
by theſe laws, govern. themſelves; for it is the law that ought to reign, and not the man.” 
Such were the ſentiments of this hoary council: and the preſident then propoſed three 
queſtions, which were to be reſolved by the maxims of Minos. 
The firſt queſtion was, © What man is moſt free? One anſwered, that it was aki 
who governed his people with abſolute authority, and had triumphed over all his enemies: 
another ſaid, that it was he whoſe riches enabled him to purchaſe whatever he deſired : in 
the opinion of ſome, it was a man who had never married, and who was perpetually 
travelling from one country to another, without ſubjecting himſelf to the laws of any: 
others ſuppoſed it might be a ſavage, who, living wild in the woods, and ſubſiſting himſelf 
by hunting, was independent of all ſociety, and ſuffered no want as an individual: others 
thought of a ſlave immediately after emancipation, becauſe, being juſt relieved” from the 
ſeverities of ſervitude, he would have a more lively ſenſe of the lasers of freedom: and 
there were ſome who ſaid, that a man at the point of death was more free than all others, 
becauſe death breaks every bond, and over the dead the united world has no po-we.. 
« When my opinion was demanded, I was in no doubt what to anſwer, becaufe I re- 
membered what had been often told me by Mentor: The moſt free of all men,“ ſaid I, 
* is he whoſe freedom ſlavery itſelf cannot take away: he, and he only, is free, in every 
country, and in every condition, who fears the gods, and whole fear has no other object. 


In _ words, he only is-truly free, over whom fear and defire have no power, and who 
. 1 0 W y 6 * 8 + Hh | - "08 
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i ſubſect only to reafon and the gods.” The fathers looked apon each other with a 
fmile, and were ſurprized to find my anſwer exactly the ſame with that of Minos. 
The fecond queſtion was, Who is moſt unhappy ?” To this every one gave ſuch an 

anſwer as was ſuggeſted by his fancy: one ſaid, that the moſt unhappy man was he who was 
without money, health, and reputation: another ſaid, it was he that had no friend: ſome 
in d none could be fo wretched as thoſe who had degenerate and ungrateful children: 
but à native of Lefbos, a man celebrated for wiſdom, ſaid, that the moſt unhappy of all 
men was he that thought himſelf ſo; becauſe happineſs depends much leſs upon adverſity 
than impatience; and unfortunate events derive all their power to afflict from the minds 
of thoſe to whom they happen. The aſſembly heard this opinion with a ſhout of applauſe; 
and every one believed that, in this queſtion, the Leſbian would be declared vigor. But 
ny opinion being aſked, I formed my anſwer upon the maxims of Mentor. © The moſt 
1 of alf men, ſaid I, © is a king, who believes he ſhall become happy by rendering 
others miſerable :+ his wretchedneſs is doubled by his ignorance ; for, as he does not know 
whence it proceeds, he can apply no remedy; he is, indeed, afraid to know, and he ſuffers 
a crowd of ſycophants to furround him, that keep truth at a diſtance; he is a ſlave to his 
own p , and an utter ſtranger to his duty; he has never taſted the pleaſure of doing 

00g, nor been warmed to ſenſibility by the charms of virtue; he is wretched, but the 
wretchetineſs that he ſuffers he deſerves, and his miſery, however great, is perpetually in- 
crealing ; I he ruſhes down the precipice of perdition, and the gulph of everlaſting puniſhment 
receives him.” The afſembly atteſted my victory over the Leſbian, and the judges declared 
that I had ep. fled the ſenfe-of Vinos. | | | | 

* The third queſtion was, Which of the two ought to be preferred, a king who was in- 
vmeible in war; or a king, who, without any experience in war, could adminiſter civil govern- 
ment, with great wiſdom, in a time of peace.” 4 The majority determined this queſtion in 
favour of the warrior; for {kill to govern in a time of peace, ſaid they, will be of but little uſe, MR 
if the King cannot defend his country in a time of war, ſince he will himſelf be diveſted of Wn 
his authority; and his people will become ſlaves to the enemy. Others preferred the pacific _ 
| | 05 prince, 


»„— Dh a 8 
— = A. 


„„ moſt . 2 r is N whoſe 1 1 neareſt to hoy o thy at rg 1 , 5 , of 
equence, hi s nothing but reaſon. n this principle, therefore, the ſlave Epictetus 
r allowed to de freer on his maſter Epa Da 7 | ; 

+ Our author never departs from the principles of his exalted philoſophy. The moſt unhappy man is, 
according to him, he who is moſt culpable, becauſe his ſyſtem knows no other felicity but virtue, nor 
other miſery but vice. Pain and pleaſure he takes to be at moſt but ſubordinately . and evil. beth, 
This und what follows is no irony nor mock praife, but a true and natural picture of the reign of 
Louis XIV. Every word of it hits home; every blow takes place. This character ſtands in need of 
no other comment. 1 | | 
| : 6 Ring of France, even when his proſperity was at the higheſt, was e e oY fears 
anc 4 * mh ions of puniſhments in the other world, on account of his exceffive laſciviouſneſs in his 
youth, and his other numberleſs enormities, in the ſubſequent part of his life. His ignorance rendered 

im extremely ſuperſtitious, and his ſiiperſtition continually added to his fears. There was no other way 
of calming his troubled mind, but by making him believe that the hopes of his ſalvation depended on 
the deſtruction of the Proteſtams. | 

Homer unites theſe two qualities in Agamemnon. The ſeeptre, ſays that poet, was tranſmitted from. 
the hands of oe (into thoſe of that king; as much as to ſay, he governed his people with ſuch goodneſs 


us became the father of gods and men) whoſe arms ire more to be dreaded than thoſe of the god Mars. 
We have ſeen Lewis the great, at the fame time that he was extending the frontiers of his kingdom, raiſe 
me arts to a point of perfection, whieh will be a pattern to all poſterity, and cauſe the moſt valuable fruits 


of peace to be enjoyed in the height, and as it were in the very boſom. of war. 


es r 
— 


eee, becauſe, as he would have more to fear from a war, he would be more careful togvou 
but they were anſwered, that the atchievements of a conqueror would not only increaſe 
own glory, but the glory of his people,” to whom he would ſuhjugate many nations; but 
t, under a pacific government, quiet and ſecurity would degenerate into cowardice and 
h. My ſentiments were then aſked, and I anſwered thus: Although he, who can only 
vern either in peace or in war, is but half a king; yet the prince, who, by his ſagacity, 
diſcover the merit of others, and can defend his country When it is attacked, if nat in 
ſon, yet by his generals, is in my opinion, to be preferred before him, who knows no art 
that of war: a prince, whoſe genius is intirely military, will levy endleſs wars to extend 
dominions; ruin his people to add a new title to his name. If the nation, which he 
We governs, is unhappy, what is it to them how many more he conquers? A foreign war, 
Wo continued, cannot fail of producing diſorder at home: the manners of the victors them 
s become corrupt during the' general confation. How: much has Greece ſuffered, by the: 
queſt of Troy? She was more than ten years deprived of her kings; and wherever the 
ne of war is kindled, the laws are violated with unpunity, agriculture is neglected, and. 
ſciences are forgotten. The beſt prince, when he has a war to ſuſtain, is compelled to the: 
he conduct which diſgraces the wort, to tolerate licentiouſneſs, and employ villainy in his 
ice: how many daring profligates are puniſhed in a time of peace, whom it is neceſſary 
reward during the diſorders of war? No nation was ever governed by a conqueror, chat did 
WE ſuffer by his ambition. The victorious, and the vanquiſhed, are involved almoſt in the 
he ruin, while the king grows giddy amidſt the tumult of a triumph. As he js uttexly ig: 
aof the arts of peace, he knows not how to derive any popular advantages from @ {uc>- 
ful war; he is like a man, that not only defends his own field, but farcibly takes  poliel- 
= of his neighbour's, yet can neither Plough nor ſow, and conſequently reaps no harveſt 
either: he ſeems born, not to di happineſs among his ſubjeds by a viſe and equi-- 
ee government, but to fill the world with violence, tumult, and defolation. 6 
. to the pacific prince, it muſt, indeed, be canfeſſed, that he is not qualified: for con- 
; ; or, in other words, he is not born to harraſs his 1 by perpetual boſtilitirs, ma 
5 attempt to ſubjugate others, over whom he can have no equitable right: but if he is 
7 fectly qualified for peaceful government, theſe very qualifications will ſecure his. ſubjects. 
iche incroachments of an enemy: his juſtice, moderation, and quietnefs, render Him. 
dod neighbour; he engages in . that can interrupt the peace ſubſiſting between 
and other ſtates; and he fulfils all his engagements with a religigus exacineſo: he 1. . 
SE ctorc, regarded by his allies rather with love than fear, and they truſt him with. unli- 
cd confidence : if any reſtleſs; haughty, and ambitious power ſhauld moleſt him, all the 
bbouring princes. will interpoſe in his behalf; becauſe, from him, they apprehend no: 
| mpt againſt their own quiet, but have every thing to fear from his enemy. His ſteady: 
Ice, impartiality, and public faith, render him the arbiter,of all the kingdoms that ſurround: 
own: and while. the enterpriſes of ambition make the warrior odious, and the common 
er unites the world againſt him;* a glory, ſuperior to that of conqueſt, comes unloaked: 
to che friend of peace, on whom the eyes of every other potentate are turned, with reve- 
ce and affection, as the father and the guardian of them all: theſe are his advantages: 
ad, and thoſe at home are yet more . If he is qualified to govern in peace, 
os, that he muſt govern by the. wiſeſt laws: he muſt reſtrain parade and luxury ; he muſt 
press every art which can only gratify vice; and he muſt encourage thoſe aich ADD 


r 
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5 E The whole reign of Louis XIV. is one continued demonſtration of this truth. ; All the princes. in: 
—_— Pc were in league againft him, for no other end but to curb and reduce his exorbitant power. 
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matber periſn, han become the ſlaves of injuſtice and oppreſſion; and the gods themſelu 


- infinitely ſuperior to a king, who is wholly unacquainted with civil government, and knon 


to croun him, hom the gods have appointed to be our king ?” 
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the neceſſaries of life, eſpecially agriculture, to which the principal attention of his peopi 
muſt be turned: whatever is neceſſary, will then become abundant; and the people, be 
mured to labour, ſimple in their manners, habituated to live upon a little, and; thereto Wl 
cifily' gaining a ſubſiſtence from the field, will multiply without end. This kingdom the 
will foon become extremely populous; and the people will be healthtul, vigorous, and hard; Wl 
not effeminared by luxury, but veterans in virtue; not ſlaviſhlyattached to a life of volupu 
ous inidolence, but free in a magnanimous contempt of death, and chuſing rather to die, thu 
of the matily privileges which they enjoy under a prince, who reigns only as the ſubſtitute MR 
aſh: Af a neighbouring conquetor ſhould attack ſuch a people as this, he might probabi 
find them unſkilful in marking out a camp, forming the order of battle, and managing ; FR. 
_unwitldy engines of deſtruction that are uſed in a ſicge; but he would find them invincible il 
their numbers, and their'courage, their patience of fatigue, their habit of enduring hardſh 
the imperuoſity of their attack, and the perſeverance of that virtue which diſappointma 
cannot ſubdue. Beſides, if cheir prince is not himſelf qualified to command his forces, wlll 
may ſubſtitute ſuch perſons as he knows to be equal to the truſt, and uſe them as inſtrumeni 
Without giving up his authority; fuccours may be obtained from his allies; his ſubjects ui 


Will ght in his behalf. Thus will the pacific prince be ſuſtained, when his danger is muff 


| Eminent: and, cherefore, Iconclude, that, tnougtrhis ignorance in the art of war is an in 
| Perfection in his character, ſince it diſables him to execute one of the princi pal | duties of | 


ſtation,” the chaſtiſement of thoſe who invade his dominion, or injure his people; yet he 


no art but that of war.“ CCC = 
II perceived, but without wonder, that many perſons in the aſſembly did not approve ul 
opinion that I had been labouring to maintain; for the greater part of mankind, dai 
by the falſe luſtre of victories and triumphs, prefer the tumult and ſhow. of ſucceſi 

Roſti ties, to the quiet ſimplicity of peace, and the intrinſic advantages of good government: 
The judges, however, declared, that I had ſpoken the ſentiments of Minos; and the pr] 
deftt cried out, The oracle of Apollo, known to all Crete, is fulfilled: Minos inquired of. 
god, how long his poſterity ſhould govern by the laws which he had eſtabliſhed ; and he nn 
anſwered, “ Thy poſterity ſhall ceaſe to reign, when a ſtranger ſhall eſtabliſh the reign of . 

Jaws. We feared, that ſome foreigner would make a conqueſt of our iſland: but the mis 

tunes of Idomeneus, and the wiſdom of the ſon of Ulyſſes, who, of all mortals, beſt unde 
ſtands the laws of Minos, have diſcloſed the true ſeiiſe of the oracle: why, then, do we dei 


F - 


„ 


* The arts and agriculture were ſo neglected in France, after the war had occaſioned the neceſſit\ 
high taxes and forced inliſtments, that the country was become a perfect deſart; and even in the year 1008 
it was \ "x50 after due inquiry, that one third of the artificers who died in Paris, ended their lives 
an hoſpitall. iy 8. 1 1 lll 5 | 8 
- - + The people, ſays Guicciardin, accuſed Ferdinand of avarice, becauſe they were ſo ſtupid and blind 
to prefer the pomp and prodigality of a king who oppreſſes them, before the wiſe economy of him W 
huſbands their ſubſlance. 5 5 th cs Hite 1 
This was what dazzled, and even blinded Louis XIV. who, provided he could but maintain the ſu mm 
of Grand, by the eclat of his victories, looked upon every thing elſe as nothing, All but Ja Glorie "_ 
worthleſs traſh in the eyes of the Grand Monarque. . = 
£8" 4 1 a 
as | "END OF THE FIFTH BOOK. 
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Telemachus relates that be refuſed th#royalty-of Creis do retumir to dthura: that be pmpeſed Mentor, 
But that Mentor ulſb hes be king! Ibu ihe Oretens-thew prefſoag: Mentor: to 'appornt King 
For them, he related to Ibem tobat be bad heard of the virturs of Ariflademus uh] they, im- 
nblliutely prbrlai ved but MIHifoN un Teltmathus baving themembarked' for Ita): Mpiunei io 
« "'pyatify the reſentment of Venus, ſhipwrecked" them upon the and of Calyp/ayrwhere the'gadde/s 
-i' bcotord: (hin with hoſpitality and kinunes. idR var it off CMS 5 12 161124: 
6 ft OAT ENT AIST r 
T mhrtiediateiy went out of tue conſet rated grove f andethe chief oft Them, 
takiig ne by the hand; declared to the people, who were waiting oimpatiently: fer 
he deciſion, that b e ee dito mel The words were ino ſoonet utered, 
han the dead filence' "expectation vas followed . Every one cried owt 
Let the fort'df - Ulyſies / a ſecond®Minos; be our King F and the echoes af the ;neighbour- , 
ing mountain repeated che acemi 2 21 l 10 70 mgi9? tig dafl Hiw OH, cond 
I waited A few moments, and then Made ſign with w handy that L deſired to be Heard: 
in this interval. Mentor w Hiſpered ef Wilt enoù renomcethy: country ? Can ambition oh- 
literate the remembrance o Penelope, who longs for ithy return as the laſt object of her 
hope; and alienatE thy Redre from łhe great Ul y ſſes, whom! the gods have reſolved to reſtore 
to Ithaca?“ Theſe-words Youſedevery tender paſſion in my boſom, and the fond deſire of 
royalty Waß inſtantly abſorbed in the love of my parents and rriy country. In the mean time, 
the multitude was again becorne motionleſs and fient, and L addrłſſed them in theſe| terms: 
Illuſtrious Cretans ! Pam not wotthy the dignity which you offer. : The oracle, of which 
you have been reminded,” does irideedexprels;! that the ſovereignty of Crete ſhall depart from 
the race of Minos, when a ſtranger ſhall eſtabliſh the dominion of his laws; but it does not 
ſay, that this ſtranger ſtattbe king. I am willing to believe, that I am the ſtranger foretold 
by the oracle, and that J have accompliſhed. the prediction: fortune has caſt me upon * 
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iſland; I haue diſcover ed the true ſenſe of the laws of Mi 2083 and I'wiſh, ; that my, EX la- 
nation may contribute to Join them in the ſovercignty, with the man whom your choice 


appoint to fo important a truſt. As for me; IIpreſer my country, the oh ſcure and inconſider- 
able iſland SERRA, to the hunfred Cities of Crete, with all their opulence and glory; per- 
mit me, therefore, ta wander, 'whereyer the fates hall have marked my courſe; If I have 
contended in your ſports, I was not prompted by a deſire to govern you: but. only to obtain 
your eſteengz ant your pity, thar you right rhe-more readily afford ne the means of xefurn- 
gy, the place of my birth: for I would ratheriobey my father Ulyſſes, and comfort; Penelope 
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the neceſſaries of life, eſpecially agriculture, “ to which the principal attention of his people 
muſt be turned: whatever is neceſfary, will then become abundant; and the people, being 
mured to labour,” ſimple in their manners, habituated to live upon a little, and; therefore, 
cifily gaining a ſubſiſtence from the field, will multiply without end; This kingdom then 
will ſoon become extremely populous; and the people will be healthtul, vigorous, and hardy; 
not effeminated by luxury, but veterans in virtue; not ſlaviſnly attached to a life of voluptu- 
ous ifidolence}) but free in a magnanimous contempt of death, and chuſing rather to die, than 
ofe the frramy privileges which they enjoy under a prince, who reigns only as the ſubſtitute of 

Aci. If a neighbouring conquetor ſhould attack ſuch a people as this, he might probably 
find them unſtcilful in marking out a camp, forming the order of battle, and managing the 


unwieldy engines of deſtruction that are uſed in a ſiege; but he would find them invincible by 


their numbers, and their courage, their patience of tatigue, their habit of enduring hardſhip, 
the impetuoſity of their attack, and the perſeverance of that virtue which diſappointment 
cannot ſubdue. "Beſides if cheir prince is not himſelf: qualified to command his forces, he 
may ſubſtitute ſuch perſons as he knows to be equal to the truſt, and uſe them as inſtruments 
Vithout giving up his authority; fuccours may be obtained from his allies; his ſubjects: will 
rather periſſi, than become the ſlaves of injuſtice and oppreſſion; and the gods themſelves 
will fight in his Behalf. Thus will the pacific prince be ſuſtained, when his danger is moſt 

mminent* and, therefore, I conclude, that, though his ignorance in the art of war is an im- 
Perfection in his Character, ſince it diſables him to execuĩe one of the principal duties of hi 
ſtation,” the chaſtiſement of thoſe who invade his dominion, or injure his people; yet he is 


- infinitely ſuperior to a king, who is wholly unacquainted with civil government, and knoxs 


no art but that of war!“ i} 455 18.7171 e ang £12: 

perceived, but without wonder, that many perſons in the aſſembly did not approve the 
opinion” that I had been labouring to maintain; for the greater part of mankind, dazzled 
by the falſe luſtre of victories 'and triumphs, prefer the tumult and ſhow of ſucceſsful 
Roſtilities, to the quiet ſimplicity of peace, and the intrinſic advantages of good government." 
The judges, however, declared, that I had ſpoken the ſentiments of Minos; and the preſi- 
defit cried out, The oracle of Apollo, known to all Crete, is fulfilled: Minos inquired of the 
god, how long his poſterity ſhould govern by the laws which he had eſtabliſhed ; and he was 
anſwered, “ Thy poſterity ſhall ceaſe to reign, when a ſtranger ſhall eſtabliſh the reign of thy 
Jaws. We feared, that ſome foreigner would make a conqueſt of our iſland: but the misfor- 
tunes of Idomeneus, and the wiſdom of the ſon of Ulyſſes, who, of all mortals, beſt under- 
ſtands the laws of Minos, have diſcloſed the true ſeiiſe of the oracle: why, then, do we delay 
to crown him, whom the gods have appointed to be our king??? | it 
n | 5 13 | 
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*The arts and agriculture were ſo neglected in France, after the war had occaſioned the neceſſity! 
high taxes and forced inliſtments, that the country was become a perfect defart; and even in the year 1 80, 
it was 3 after due inquiry, that one third of the artificers who died in Paris, ended their lives in 
20 Spital. Be! ES ne vt Hs 6 125 ' 
-- The people, ſays Guicciardin, accuſed Ferdinand of avarice, becauſe they were ſo ſtupid and blind, as 
to prefer the pomp and prodigality of a king who oppreſſes them, before the wiſe æconomy of him who 
huſbands their ſubſtance. „ „„ ST. 

This was what dazzled, and even blinded Louis XIV. who, provided he could but maintain the ſurname 
of Grand, by the eclat of his victories, looked upon every thing elſe as nothing, All but /a Glorie Was 
worthleſs traſh in the eyes of the Grand Monarque. . | | 
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For them, he related i Ibem what be had heard of ithe- virtues Ariſtademus: bam they, im 
nblliutely prbrlai med thar Mentor hind Teltmathus baving themembarked' for Italy; Mpiunei to 
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wa 12 immediately: went out of the conſet rated grovr and the chief oft them, 
1 taking tne by the hand; deelared to the people, who were waiting implatientiyr for 
he deciſion, that che F iz had been adjudgedi to mel The words were ino ſooner uftered, 
han the dead filence òf expectation Was followed yr orgs 0 Every one ered gui 
© Let the fort'6f Ulyſſes, a ſecond Mines be our king”; and/therethoes: of -thejneighbour- , 
ing mountain repeated the'acclifitition? 2 «VIE! 100 o Hater At nildefts Hin ofw cons 
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my mother, than govern all the nations upon the earth.“ You ſee, O Cretans! the ſecret re- 
ceſſes of my heart: I am compelled to leave you, but death only can put an end to my gra- 
titude; your intereſt ſhall never be leſs dear to me, than my ov;n honour ; and I will remember 
you with affection, till death ſhall efface the laſt idea from my mind.” 

t had ſcarce finiſhed the laſt ſentence, before there toſt from the innumerable multitude 
that ſurrounded me a deep hoarſe murmur, like the ſound of waves that are broken againſt each 
other in a ſtorm. Some queſtioned, whether I was not a god under the appearance of a man; 
others affirmed, that they had ſeen me in foreign countries, and knew me to be Telemachus; 
and many cried out, that I ſhould be compelled to afeend the throne of Idomeneus: I there. 
fore again ſignified my intention to ſpeak, and they were again filent in a moment, not know. 
ing but that I was now about to accept what before I had refuſed. Permit me,” faid I, O 
Cretans! to tell you my thoughts without diſguiſe: I believe you to be the wiſeſt of all peo- 
ple; and yet there is one important diſtinction, which I think you have not made: your 

choice ought not to ſelect the man who-is beſt acquainted with the theory of your laws, but he 
who wirr the moſt fieady virtue, has reduced them to practice, 1 yet, but a youth; 
and, conſequently, without experience, and ſubject to the tyranny of impetuous paſſions: I 
am in that ſtate, which renders it more fit for me to learn, hy obedience, how . to command 
hereafter, than now to practiſe a ſcience, which is at once ſo difficult and important. Do not, 
therefore, ſeek a man, who, in any exerciſes, either of the mind or of the body, has con- 
_ others; but one, who has atchieved the conqueſt of himſelf: ſeck a man, who has 
the laws bf Minos written his heart, and Wee eee recept by an 
| | Y but what he has done.. 
Ie venerable fathers, being much (pleaſed, with. theſe, ſentiments, and hearing the 
applauſe of the aſſembly grow ſtill louder, addreſſed me in theſe terms: Since the gods 
no longer permit us to hope that you will reign: over us, aſſiſt us, at leaſt, in the choice of a 
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among the ordinary princes. Plato, with all his fine notions of government, met with but very pour {ucz 
ceſs at the court of DionyGus of Syracuſe. bs 
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attention, a dignity. and firmneſs, not to be deſcribed, were diſcovered in his countenance; 

it was remarked, that his eyes were peculiarly piercing, and every motion expreſſed un- 
common vigour and activity. Some queſtions were immediately propoſed ; his anſwers 
excited univerſal admiration, and the kingdom was immediately offered him: the kingdom, 
however, he refuſed without the leaſt emotion; and ſaid, that he preferred the fweets of a 
private life to the ſplendour of royalty; that the beft princes were almoſt neceflarily unnhappy,. 
becauſe they were ſeldom able to effect the good which they deſigned, and were often be- 
trayed, by the circumvention of fycophants, to the perpetration of evils which they in- 
tended to prevent.* * If ſervitude,” continued he, © is a ſtate of wretchedneſs, there can 
be no happineſs in royalty, for royalty is nothing more than ſervitude in diſguiſe; t . 
is always dependent upon thoſe by whom he muſt enforce his commands: happy are | 
to whom the toit of government is not a duty; a duty, which implies the ſacrifice of 
private liberty to public advantage, which our country only can claim, and which thoſe 
alone who are inveſted with ſupreme authority can owe!!! Lon £51 

The Cretans were at firſt ſtruck. filent with aſtoniſnment; but at length they aſked 
Mentor what perſon he would adviſe them to chuſe. © I would adviſe you,” ſaid Mentor, 

« to chuſe a man who well knows the people he is to govern; and who is alſo ſufficiently 
acquainted with government, to fear it as a ſtate of difficulty and danger: he that deſires 
royalty, does not know the duties which royalty requires; and by him who does not know 
them, they can never be ſulfilled: ſuch a man deſires regal authority only to gratify himſelf; 
but regal authority ſhould be intruſted with him only who would not accept it but for the 
love of them. ts i ior ng Viet mines 1 2 
The whole aſſembly ſtill wondering to fee two ſtrangers refuſe a kingdom, which fo 
many others had ſought, began to inquire with wham they had come to Crete: and Nauſi- 
crates, who had conducted us from the port to the circus, immediately pointed to Hazael, 
with whom Mentor and myſelf had failed from the iſland of Cyprus: but their wonder, 
however great, became ſtill greater, when they underſtood that he who had juſt refuſed to 
be the ſovereign. of Crete, had been lately the ſlave of Hazael; that Hazael, ſtruck with 
the wiſdom and virtue of his ſlave, now conſidered him as his monitor and his friend ; and 
had been urged, merely by his deſire of knowladge, to travel from Damaſcus in Syria to 
Crete, that he might acquaint himſelf with the laws of Minos. . 

The ſages then addreſſed themſelves to Hazacl: ff We do not dare, ſaid they, to 
offer to Hazael the crown which has been refuſed by Mentor, becaufe we believe the ſenti- 
ments of both to be the ſame: you deſpiſe mankind tod much to rule them; nor is there 
any thing in wealth or in power that to you would comipenſate the toils of government. 
Hazael replied, “ Think not, O Cretans! that I deſpiſe mankind ; or that I am inſenſible 
to the glory that rewards the labour by which they are rendered virtuous and happy: but 
this labour, however glorious, is attended with pain and danger; and the external glitter of 
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* Among all the evils with which the late French King's reign was curſed, it is certain there were: 
many of them which may be imputed to his being abuſed by flatterers: he was expoſed to them more: 
than any other monarch, aſcending the throne ſo young as he did, and having had ſo bad an education; 
| | dur, even in theſe. circumſtances, could he anſwer to his conſcience for the evils he either did himſelf, or 
inffered to be done: by his miniſters? - 147 | x 24] | 93, 5622 

The moſt imperious princes muſt bear with a great deal from thoſe who are neceffary to them; they: 
are obliged very often to keep fair even with the moi obſeure people. Louis XI. was expoſad very much. 
to the ill. humour and odd fancies of Coquetier, his phyſician, whom he did not dare to part with.. ' 
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regal pomp captivates only the fooliſh and the vain. Life is ſhort, and greatneſs rather 
i Arritates than gratifies deſire; it is one of thoſe deceitful acquiſitions which I am come ſo 
= - tar not to obtain, but to deſpiſe. Farewel ! IJ have no wiſh. but to return once more to 
retirement and tranquillity, where my ſoul may feaſt on knowledge with divine refection; 
and where that hope of immortality, which is derived from virtue, may æfford me comfort 
under the infirmities of old age: or, if I have a'wiſh beſides this, it is never to be ſeparated 
from the two perſons who now ſtand before you... ; 5K ye} 
The Cretans then cried out to Mentor, Tell us, O wiſeſt and greateſt of mortals ! tell 
us who ſhall be our king. We will not ſuffer thee to depart till thou haſt directed this 
important choice.” Mentor immediately anſwered: As I ſtood among the (crowd of 
ſpettators whom the ſports had drawn together, I perceived a man, who, in the midſt of 
all that tumult and impatience, appeared recollected and ſedate; he was ſtill vigorous, 
thougli advanced in years; and, upon inquiring who he was, I ſoon learned that his name 
was Ariſtodemus.“ I afterwards heard ſome that ſtood near tell him that his two ſons 
[were among the candidates; but he expreſſed no ſatisfaction at the news: he ſaid, “ That 
he loved one of them too well to wiſh him involved in the dangers of royalty; and that he 
had too great a regard for his country: to wiſh-it, ſhould be governed by the other.“ I im- 
-mediately conceived, that the old man loved one of his ſons, who had virtue, with a rational 
affection; and that he was too wiſe ro indulge the other in vicious irregularities. My 
curioſity being now greatly increaſed, I inquired more particularly into the circumſtances 
.of; bis life, and one of the citizens gave me this- account: Ariſtodemus,” faid he, * bore 
arms in the ſervice of his country many years, and is almoſt covered with cars ; but his 
JY abhortence of inſincerity and flattery rendered him diſagreeable to Idomeneus, who there- 
fore teft him at Crete when he went to the ſiege of Troy; and, indeed, he was kept in per- 
Petual anxiety by a man who gave him ſuch counſel as he could not but approve, yet 
wanted reſolution to follow: he was beſides jealous of the glory which he knew Ariſtodemus 
would ſoon acquire. The king, therefore, forgetting the ſervices of his ſoldier, left him 
here expoſed to the diſtreſſes of poverty, and to the ſcorn of the brutal and the ſordid, who 
{conſider nothing as merit but riches. With poverty, however, Ariſtodemus was contented, 
and lived chearfully in a remote corner of the iſland, where he cultivated a few acres of 
ground with his own hands. In this employment he was aſſiſted by one of his ſons, whom 
he loved with great tenderneſs; and labour and frugality ſoon made them happy in the 
poſſeſſion of whatever is neceſſary to a life of rural ſimplicity, and ſomething more: the 
old man, who was not leſs a philoſopher than a hero, diſtributed this ſurplus among the 
decrepit and the ſick; the youth he ſtimulated to induſtry ; he exhorted the refractory, and 
inſtructed the ignorant; he was the arbitrator of every diſpute, and the father of ever) 
family; in his own, he conſiders no circumſtance as unfortunate; but the bad diſpoſition of 
his ſecond ſon, upon whom all adinonition has been loſt. The father, after having long 
endured his irregularities, in hopes that ſome means would be found to correct them, has 
at length expelled him from his family; and che ſon has ſince given himſelf up to the groſſeſt 
ſenſuality, and, in the folly of his ambition, is become a candidate for the kingdom.” _ 
a | | | 14. FS 3 | uch, 
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This picture of Ariſtodemus is that of the Duke de Navailles, whoſe : inflexible humour, as he 

himſelf tells us in his Memoirs, could never comply with that fawning RY it is common for thc 

people to ſhe towards thoſe who are above them. His virtue, perfectly ſincere, and averſe to flatter) 

: made him troubleſome to the king in his amours, which followed his marriage cloſe at the heels; and both 

the Duke and Madam de Navailles were ordered to quit their places, and remove from court. They 
zetired to their eſtates in Poitou and Angoumois. | 
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« Such, O Cretans! is the account that was given me of Ariſtodemus ; whether it is true 
or falſe, is beſt known to you. But if this man is indeed ſuch as he has been repreſented, 
why have public exerciſes been appointed, and why have ſo many ſtrangers been brought. 
together? You have, in the midſt of you, a man whom you well know, and by whom you. 
are well known; a man to whom all the arts of war are familiar; and whoſe courage has 
ſuſtained him, not only againſt the ſpear and the dart, but the formidable affaults. of poverty; 
who has deſpiſed the riches that are acquired, by flattery, who has preferred labour to idle- 
neſs, and knows the advantages which are derived to the public from - agriculture ; who is 
an enemy to parade and pomp, and whoſe. paſſions are under the controul of reaſon ; for 
even the parental affection, which in others is ſo often a blind inſtinct, acts in him as a. 
rational and a moral principle; ſince, of two ſons, he cheriſhes one for his virtue, and re- 
nounces the other for his vices: a man who, to expreſs all his virtue at once, is already the 
father of the people. In this man, therefore, O Cretans! if indeed you defire to be 
governed by the laws of Minos, behold your king” g Fan 
« The multitude immediately cried out, with one voice, * Ariſtodemus is, indeed, ſuch 
as he has been repreſented; Ariſtodemus is worthy to be our king!“ The fathers of the 
council then ordered that he ſhould be brought before them; and he was immediately 
ſought among the crowd, where he was mixed with the loweſt of the people. When he 
was brought before the aſſembly, he appeared to be perfectly calm and unconcerned ; and 
when he was told, that the people had determined to make him king, he anſwered, that he 
would not accept of the office but upon three conditions: Firſt,” ſays he, © the throne 
{hall be declared vacant at the end of two years, if within that time I do not render you 
better than you are, or if you ſhall reſiſt the execution of the laws; ſecondly, I will be 
{till at liberty to live in a ſimple and frugal manner; thirdly, my ſons ſhall not rank aþove 
their fellow citizens, and, after my death, ſhall be treated, without diſtinction, according to 
their merit.” * | 5, . 17 Ting ho OR 1740 
At thefe words the air was filled with acelamations of joy; the diadem + was: placed: 
upon the head of Ariſtodemus, by the chief of the hoary guardians of the law; and ſacri- 
ſices were offered to Jupiter and the other ſuperior deities. / Ariſtodemus made us preſents, 
not with an oſtentatious magnificence, but a noble ſimplicity. He gave to: Hazael a copy 
of the laws of Minos, written by the legiſlator himſelf, and a-collection of tracts which 
contained the complete hiſtory of Crete fiom the time of Saturn and the golden age; he 
lent on board his veſſel every kind of fruit that flouriſhes in Crete, and is unknown in Syria, 
and offered him whatever he ſhould need. pw hd ata Te 5 5 
« As we were now impatient to depart, he cauſed a veſſel to be immediately fitted out: 
for us; he manned it with a great number of able rowers, and a detachment of his beſt 
troops; and he put on board ſeveral changes of apparel; and great plenty of proviſion. 
As ſoon as the veſſel was ready to fail, the wind became fair for Ithaca: but as Hazacl was 


with: 
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The qualities of princes are never harren: they never fail of producing imitators even in their very 
virtues. Moſt of the French kings have been true-hearted, humane, and generous; qualities which have 
been oftener found in France than elſewhere ! 8 5 oy 4 
Though the word diadem is commonly underſtood to mean an imperial or royal crown, yet, properly. 
it was no more than a fillet of very white linen, wherewith kings encircled their foreheads, as a-markt 
of their dignity. It is a Greek word, and comes from the verb Nadi, to bind ab our. 


No. 4. 


bound on a contrary courſe, it compelled him to continue at Crete. He took leave of us. 
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they deſpiſe, as folly, the delights of love. Haſt thou 
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with great tenderneſs, and embraced us as friends with whom he was about to part for life: 


The gods,” faid he, © are juſt; and they know that the ſacred boad of our friendſhip is 


virtue: and therefore they will one day reſtore us to each other; and thoſe happy fields, in 


hich the juſt are ſaid to enjoy everlaſting reſt, ſhall ſee our ſpirits re-united to part no 


more. O! that my aſhes alſo might be mixed with your's!” Here his words became 
inarticulate, and he burſt into tears: our eyes overflowed with equal tenderneſs and grief. 
Our parting with Ariftodemus was ſcarce leſs affectionate. As you have made me a 
king,” ſaid he, © remember the dangers to which you have expoſed me, and requeſt the 
gods to irradiate my mind with wiſdom from above, and give me power over myſelf in 
Proportion to my authority over others. May they condu& you in ſafety to your country, 
adaſe the inſolence of your enemies, and give you the joy to behold Ulyſſes again upon the 
throne of Ithaca, ſupremely happy in the poſſeſſion of Penelope and peace. To thee, 
Telemachus, I have given a good veſſel well manned with mariners and foldiers, who may 
aſſiſt thee againſt the perſecutors. of thy mother. For thee, Mentor, thy wiſdom is ſuffi- 
cient ; poſſeſſing this, thou haſt need of nothing: all that I can give, would be ſuperfluous ; 


and all that I can wifh, is precluded.“ Go, both of you, in peace; and may you long be 


the felicity of each other! Remember Ariſtodemus ; and if Ithaca ſhould need the aſſiſtance 
ol Crete, depend upon my friendſhip to the laſt hour of my life.” He then embraced us, 
and we could not thank him without tears. | . 

* The wind, which now ſwelled our fails, promiſed us a happy voyage. Mount Ida 
already appeared but like a hillock, the ſhores of Crete in a ſhort. time totally diſappeared, 
and the coaſt of Peloponneſus t'feemed to advance into the ſea to meet us. But a tempeſt 
luddenly obſcured the ſky, and irritated the billows of the deep; night ruſed upon us 
unawares, and death preſented himſelf in all his terrors. It was thy awful trident, O 
Neptune! that agitated the ocean to it's remoteſt ſhores : Venus, to revenge the contempt 
with which we had treated her, even in her temple at Cythera, haſted to the father of the 
floods, hom ſhe addreſſed with a voice broken by grics, and her eyes ſwimming; in tears: 


thus, at leaſt, I have been informed by Mentor, who is acquainted with celeſtial things: 


< Wilt: thou ſuffer,” ſaid ſhe, © theſe impious men to deride my power, and eſcape unpu- 
niſnedꝰ My power has been confeſſed by the gods themſelves; and yet all who aeknow- 
pace it in my favourite: iſland, theſe preſumptuous mortals have dared to condemn: they 
pride themſelves in a frigid wiſdom, which was never warmed: by the rays of beauty; and 
that I was born in thy domi- 
nions? Wherefore doſt thou delay to overwhelm the wretches whom I abhor? ' | 

Neptune immediately ſwelled the waves into mountains that reached the ſkies; and Ve- 
nus, ſmiling upon the ſtorm, believed our ſhipwxeck to be inevitable. Our pilot cried ont, 
in confuſion and deſpair, that he could no longer withſtand the fury of the winds, which 
drove us upon the rocks with; irreſiſtible violence; our maſt was broken-by a ſudden guſt; 
and, the moment after, we: heard the points of the rocks that were under water, tear * 
| - . t 


— 
* 


* 


* Such, is the advantage and pre · eminence of wiſdum. She; is all- ſufficient of herſelf; nor do the 
coffers. of the richeſt kings afford any thing which ſhe; cannot do without, The gods ſtand in need of 
nothing, and the wiſe man of very few things,” ſaid Socrates. Bois a . 

+ The, Peloponneſus is a EP in the ſouthern. part of Greece, divided from the northern 
part by a ſmall neck of land c the Iſthmus of Corinth, and, waſhed in the other parts by. the Gulph 
of Lepanto, the Sea of Greece, and the Archipelago. It is now called. the Morea, from. Morus, à 
mulberry- tree, with which ſort of trees it very much abounds. | 
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the bottom of our veſſel: the water flowed in on every fide, the veſſel ſunk, and the mariners 
ſeat up a cry of diſtreſs to heaven. I ran to Mentor: and, throwing my arms round him, 
« Death,” aid I, * is now indeed upon us; let us mect him with intrepidity. The gods have 
gelivered us from ſo many dangers; only that we may periſh ut this: let us die, then, my deat 
\entor; it is ſome conſolation to me, that I die with you; and it would be hopelets labour, 
to diſpute life with the ſtorm.” Mentor atifwered, © True courage never fits down inactive 
in deſpair: it is not enough to expect death with tranquillity ; we ought, without dreading 
the event, to continue our utmoſt efforts againft it. Let us lay hold on ſome fragrment © 
tne vellel ; and while this aftrighted and confuſed multitude deplore the loſs of liſe, without 
attempting to preſerve it, let us try at leaſt to preſerve our on. While he was yet ſpeak- 
ing, he ſnatched up an axe, and divided che ſplinter that tiff held the broken maſt tögetlier, 
which, falling acrots the veſfch, had laid it on one ſide: the top of the maſt already lay in the 
water; and Mentor, now puſhing off the other end, leaped/upon it hirnfelf in the fridſt of 
the waves; and calling me by my name, encouraged inc to follow him. As a mighty oak, 
when the winds combine againſt it, ftands firm on it's root, and it's leaves only are ſhaken by 
the tempeſt ; ſo Mentor, who was not only fearleſs but ſerene, appeared ſuperior to the power 
of the winds and waves. I followed his example; and the force of his example, who could 
have reſiſted? We ſteered ourſelves upon the floating maſt, which was more than ſufficient 
to ſuſtain us both; and, therefore, rendered us a moſt important ſervice; for if we had been 
obliged to ſwim merely by our own effort, our ſtrength muſt have been ſoon exhauſted. - The 
ſt, however, on which we fat, was often overturned by the tempeſt, notwithſtanding it's 
bulk; ſo that we were as often plunged under the water, which ruſhed in at our months, ears, 
and noſtrils ; and it was not, without the utmoſt labour and difficulty, that we recovered our 
ſeat; ſometimes a wave, that was ſwelled into a mountain, rolled over-us; and we then kept 
our hold with all our might, leſt the maſt, which was our only hope, ſhould be driven from 
under us in the ſhock. | 2 | 
„While we were in this dreadful ſituation, Mentor, who poſſeſſed the ſame tranquillity 
on the fragment of a wreck, that he does no on chat bank of. turf, addreſſed me in theſe 
words: * Canſt thou believe, Telemachus chat the Winds and waves are the arbiters of life 
and death? Can they cauſe thee to periſſ,, otherwiſe than as chey fulfil the command of hea- 
ven? Every event is determined by the : len the god therefore, and not the fea, be the 
object of thy fear. Wert thou already at the bd of this abyſs, the hand of Jove could 
draw thee forth; or ſhouldſt thou be exalted to che fummmit of Olympus, and behold the ſtars 
rolling under thy feet, the hand of Jove could again plunge thee to the center, pr caſt thee 
headlong into hell.” I heard and admired this diſcourſe ; but, though it gave me ſome com- 
fort, my mind was too much depreſſed and confuſed to reply. Heſaw me not, nor could I ſee 
him: we paſſed the whole night, ſhivering with cold, in a ſtate between life and death; driv- 
ing before the ftorm, and not knowing on what ſhore we ſhould be caſt. At length, however, 
the impetuoſity of the wind began to abate : and the ſea reſembled a perſon, whoſe anger, 
after having been long indulged in tumult and outrage, 1s exhauſted by it's own vehemence, 
and ſubſides in murmurs of diſcontent. The noiſe of 'the ſurge gradually died away ; and 
the waves were not higher than the ridges that are left by the p ough. e 
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By a ſtratagem much like this, did Ulyſſes eſcape ſhipwreck, and got aſhore on the iſlandof the Phœa- 
dans. Homer thereby makes good his grand maxim, which has framed ſo many herces: the ſafeſt way 
to eſcape danger, is not to fear it. t 
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And now Aurora threw open the gates of heaven to the ſun, and cheared us with the 
promiſe of a better day; the eaſt glowed, as if on fire; and the ſtars, which had been ſo 
long hidden, juſt appeared, and fled at the approach of Fhœbus. We now deſcried land 
at a diſtance; the breeze watted us towards it; and hope revived in my boſom : but we 
looked round in vain for our companions, who probably reſigned themſelves to the tempeſt 
in deſpair, and ſunk with the veſſel: as we approached nearer to the ſhore, the ſea drove 
us upon the rocks; againſt which we ſhould have been daſhed in pieces, but that we received 
the ſhock againſt the end of the maſt, which Mentor rendered as ſerviceable upon this 
occaſion, as the beſt rudder could have been in the hands of the moſt ſkilful pilot. Thus, 
having paſſed the rocks in ſafety, we found the reſt of the coaſt riſe from the fea with a 
ſmooth and eaſy aſcent ; and floating at eaſe upon a gentle tide, we ſoon reached the ſands 
with our feet. There we were diſcovered by the goddeſs who inhabits this happy iſland , 


and there ſhe vouchſafed to take us into her protection.” 


END OF THE SIXTH BOOK, 
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Telemachus, however, and Eucharis become mut 
Calypſo firſt' to jealouſy, and then to ruge; and 
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ARGUMENT, 
_ Calypſo admires Telemachus for his adventures, and exerts þ0 ) detarn bim 
land, by inciting him to return ber paſſion; but he is ſuſtained by the wiſdom and 7 
Mentor, as well againſt her artifices, as'the power of "Cupid, wham Venus Jends to ber 
ually ich r 
72 ſwears" by the Styx that Telemac| us (þ 
leave her 1jland : fe is confoled by Cupid, who excites the Kee gif 1% burn the veſſel which bad 
been built by Mentor, -while Menter tas labouring to get Telem 


” Os - oF ITS ago; : ! a 
erte all her power to detain bim in her 
2% of. 


'enamoured of each other, which , provokes. 


machus on board. Telemathus ts. 


touched with a ſecret 19 at this event: Mentor, who" perceives it, throws him from a rack; into 
the fea, and leaps after him, that they may fim to another weſſel which appeared not far 
diſtant from the ſhore. | 8 | . | 


HEN Telemachus had concluded the relation of his adventures, the nymphs, whoſe. 
eyes had till then been immoyeably fixed upon him, || f With a 
mixture of aſtoniſument and delight. What men, ſaid. they, “ are theſe In the for- 

tunes of whom elſe would the gods have taken part? and of whom elſe could ſuch wonders 
have been related? Ulyſſes-is already ſurpaſſed in eloquence; in wiſdom, and in courage, 
by his ſon. © What an aſpect! what manly beauty! what a mixture ddr and com- 
placence, of firmneſs and modeſty! If he was not known to be born of a mort: „ he ghd, ; 
catily be miſtaken for a god, for Bacchus,“ for Mercury, + or, perhaps, even for Apollo 
himſelf! But who is this Mentor? His firſt appearance is that of a man obſcurely born, 
and of a mean condition; but when he is examined Wit 
is diſcovered, ſomething that is more than mortal ! 


ooked at each other with a 


h attention, Tomething inexpreſſi ble 
Quypſo, 


** Bacchus was the fo 
made him the 


and luſtful. 
f Mercury, the ſon of Tupiter. 
pac gods: he was 25 len 
+ Apollo, the fon of Jupi 
he art of divination. - He is alſo the 


an to be flead ali 
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by Maia, the daughter of 
the god of eloquence, trade, and thieving- X 4e ne e 
ter by Latona, is ſtiled the inventor of medicine, ſtring- muſie, 


n of Jupiter by Semele, daughter of Cadmus, king of Thebes. The poets 
1 the god of wine, becauſe he invented the uſe of that- liquor They uſed-to - faeriſice to him 
alles and goats, giving thereby to underſtand, that ſuch as were too much addicted to wine became ſtupid 


| 4 a9 ogy the muſes: yet this prince of harmony, and ti rts,. 

wing been challenged in muſic by Marſyas, a proud muſician,” when he had overcome him, he ordeftd 

£ ve, and afterwards converted him into:a river of the ſame name. 2 | 
0. 4. : K 


Atlas, was the interpreter and meſſenger of 
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Calypſo heard theſe exclamations with a confuſion which ſhe could not hide; “ and her 
eyes were inceſſantly glancing from Mentor to Telemachus, and from Telemachus to 
Mentor : ſhe was often about to requeſt a repetition of the ſtory to which ſhe had liſtened 
with ſo much delight, and as often ſuppreſſed her deſire. At length ſhe roſe haſtily from 
her ſeat, and, taking TelEmachus with her, retired to 4 neighbouring grove of myrtle, 
where ſhe laboured, With all her art, to learn from him whether Mentor was not a deity, 
concealed under a human form: it was not, however, in the power of Telemachus to ſatisfy 
her curioſity ; for Minerva, who accompanied him in the likeneſs of Mentor, thought him 
too young to be truſted with the: ſeeret, and made the=confidant of her deſigns: ſhe was, 


beſides, deſirous to prove him in the greateſt dangers; and no fortitude would have been 


neceſſary to ſuſtain him againſt any evil, however dreadful and however near, if he had 
_ known himſelf to be under the immediate, protection of Minerva. As Telemachus, there- 
fore, miſtook his divine companion for Mentor, all the artifices of Calypſo to diſcover what 
the withed: taknow, , as i i ah Pn gh nn, 
In the mean time, the nymphs. who. had been left. with Mentor gathered round him, and 
amuſed themſelves by aſking him queſtions : one inquired the - particulars of his, journey 
into Ethiopia, another deſired to know what he had ſeen at Damaſcus, and a third aſked 
him whether he had known Ulyſſes before the ſiege of Troy. Mentor anſwered them all 
N AV and affability ; and, though he uſed no ftudied ornaments of ſpeech, yet 
his expreflion-was not only ſignificant, but gracetul, . The return of Calypſo ſoon put an 
end to this converſation: her nymphs then began to gather flowers, and to ſing for the 
amuſement of Telemachus; and ſhe took Mentor aſide, that ſhe might, if poſſible, diſcover 
who. he was, from his own diſcourſe. = 1 2 1 ny e 

The words of Calypſo were wont to ſteal upon the heart, as ſleep ſteals upon the eyes of 
the weary, with a ſweet and gentle, though irreſiſtible influence: but in Mentor, there was 
ſomething which defeated her cloquence, and eluded her beauty; ſomething as much 
ſupetior to the pawer of Calypſo, as the rock, that hides: it's foundation in the center, and 
it's ſummit in the clouds, is ſuperior to the wind that beats againſt it. He ſtood immove- 
able in the purpoſes of his own wiſdom; and ſuffered the, goddeſs to exert all her arts 
againſt him with the utmoſt indifference and ſecurity : ſometimes he would let her deceive 
herſelf with the hope of having, embarrafied him by her queſtions, and betrayed him into 
the involuntary diſcovery of himſelf; but juſt as ſhe thought her curioſity was on the point 
of being gratified, her expectations were ſuddenly diſappointed, all her conjectures were 
overthrown, and, by ſorne ſhort and unexpected anſwer, ſhe was again overwhelmed in 
perplexity and doubt. . . #; 

In this manner Calypſo paſſed one day after another, ſometimes endeavouring to gain 
the heart of Telemachus by flattery, and ſometimes labouring to alienate him from Mentor, 
of whom ſhe no longer hoped to obtain the intelligence ſhe deſired. She emplayed 1 
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* Moſt of our poets have painted out love with ſuch colours as are fitter to recommend it than render 
it odious ; and, to ſpeak their own language, they have forged the ſhafts of that god. Tragedy, which, 
according to the wiſe rules laid down by Ariſtotle, ought to be the reformer of manners, and the ſchool 
of virtue, is, by the abuſe. they have made of it, become the bait and incentive of the moſt dangerous 
paſſion. . Who can read without a bluſh the amours of Pan, with whom the nymph Echo fell in lore, 

nd was changed into a ſound? Our author, indeed, repreſents Jove with all it's charms ; but then its 
ccompanied with all it's dangers too, ſo that he makes the one ſerve for a preſervative againſt the other. 
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moſt beautiful of her nymphs to inflame the breaſt of the young hero with deſire; and ſhe 
was alliſted in her deſigns againſt him by a deity whoſe power was ſuperior to her own. 

Venus burned with reſentment againſt Mentor and Telemachus, for having treated the 
worſhip which ſhe received at Cyprus with diſdain; and their eſcape from the tempeſt, 
which had been raiſcd againſt them by Neptune, filled her breaſt with indignation and 
grief: ſhe therefore complained of her diſappointment and her wrongs to Jupiter, and from 
his ſuperior power ſhe hoped more effectual redreſs. But the father of the gods: only 
ſmiled at her complaint; and, without acquainting her that Telemachus had been pre- 
ſerved by Minerva in the likeneſs of Mentor, he left her at liberty to gratify her reſentment - , 
as ſhe could. The goddeſs immediately quitted Olympus; and, thoughtleſs of all the rich 
pertumes that were riſing from her altars at Cythera, Idalia, and Paphos, mounted her 
chariot, and called her ſon: the grief which was diffuſed over her countenance rather in- 
creaſed than diminiſhed her beauty, and ſhe addreſſed the god of love in theſe terms: 
« Who, my ſon, ſhall henceforth burn incenſe upon our altars, if thoſe who deſpiſe our 
power eſcape unpuniſhed ? The wretches who have thus offended with impunity are before: : 
thee; make haſte, therefore, to ſecure our honour, and let thy arrows pierce them to the 
heart: go down with me to that iſland, and I will ſpeak to Calypſo.” The goddefs fhook 
the reins as ſhe ſpoke ; and, gliding through the air, ſurrounded by a cloud which the ſun 
had tinged with a golden hue, ſhe preſented herſelF before Calypſo, who was ſitting penſive 
and alone by the fide of a fountain, at ſome diſtance from her grot. agtog sf? 

% Unhappy goddeſs !” ſaid ſhe, © thou haſt already been deſpiſed and deſerted by Ulyſſes, 
whom the ties, not only of love, but of gratitude, ſhould have bound to thee; and the ſon, 
vet more obdurate than the father, is now preparing to repeat the inſult. But Love is come 
in perſon to avenge thee: I will leave him with thee; and he ſhall remain among the 
nymphs of this iſland, as Bacchus did once among thoſe of the iſland of Naxos,“ who 
cheriſhed him in his infancy. Telemachus will regard him, not as a deity, but as a child; 
and, not being upon his guard againſt him, will be ſoon ſenſible of his power. The queen 
of beauty then turni; — Calypſo, reaſcended to Olympus, in the golden cloud from 
which ſhe had aig upon the earth; and left behind her a train of celeſtial fragrance, 
which, expanding by degrees, filled all the groves of Calypſo with perfume. - | 
Cupid remained in the arms of Calypſo ;' and, though ſhe was herſelf a deity, yet ſhe _ 
felt his fires diffuſed in her breaſt.F It happened that a nymph, whoſe name. was Eucharis, 
was now near her; and Calypſo put the boy into her arms. This was a preſent relief; but, 
alas! it was purchaſed too dear. The boy ſeemed at firſt to be-harmleſs, gentle, lovely, 
and engaging : his playful careſſes, and perpetual ſmiles, might well have perſuaded all 
about him that he was born only to delight ; but the moment the heart is opened to his 
endearments, it feels that they have a malignant power. He is beyond conception deceitful 
and malicious; his careſſes have no view Gur to betray ; and his ſmiles have no cauſe but 
the miſchiets that he 1 or that he meditates. But, with all his power, and all 
his ſubtilty, he did not dare to approach Mentor: in Mentor there was a ſeverity of * 

| taat 


ee 


* Theſe nymphs of the iſle of Naxos, one of the Cyclades in the Egean Sea, in reward of the care 
they had taken in nurſing of Bacchus, were tranſplanted to heaven, and turned into ſtars called Iliades. 

T Eminence of degree is no ſecurity againſt the arrows of love. Homer numbers up a multitude of 
goddeſſes, who felt ſome weakneſs for A mortals ; but he adds, in the ſame. place, that theſe ill- 
matched amours are diſapproved of by the gods. He is fearfui left a wrong uſe ſhould be made of his 
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that intimidated and kept him at à diſtance; he knew alſo, by a ſecret ſenſation, that this 
inſcrutable ſtranger could not be wounded by his arrows. The nymphs, indeed, were ſoon 
ſenſible of his power; but the wound which they could not cure, they were Very careful to 
cenc el. . „% Sh Etta 1 8 
In the mean time, Telemachus, who ſaw the boy playing, ſometimes with one of theſe 
nymphs; and ſometimes with another, was ſurprized at his ſweetneſs and beauty: he ſome 
times preſſed him to his boſem, ſometimes ſet him on his knee, and frequently took him 
in his arms. It was not long before he became ſenſible of a certain diſquietude, of which 
he could not diſcover the cauſe; and the more he endeavoured to remove it by innocent 
amuſements, the more reſtleſs and enervated he grew. He obſerved to Mentor, that the 
nymphs of Calypſo were very different from the women they had ſeen in the iſland of 
Cyprus whoſe indecent behaviour rendered them diſguſting in ſpite of their charms: © In 
theſe immortal beauties, fays he, © there is an innocence, a modeſty, a ſimplicity, which 
it is impoſſible not to admire and love.. The youth bluſhed as he ſpoke, though he knew 
not why g he could neither forbear ſpeaking, nor go on with his diſcourſe; which was inter 
ted and incoherent, always obſcure, and ſometimes quite unintelligible. O Tele- 
machus;” ſaid Mentor, „the dangers to which you was expoſed in the ifle of Cyprus were 
nothing in compariſon of thoſe which you do not now ſuſpect. As vice, when it is 
undiſguiſed, never fails to excite horror, we are alarmied at the wanton, who has thrown off 
all reſtraint: but our danger is much greater when the appearance of modeſty remains; we 
then perſuade ourſelves that virtue only has excited our love, and give ourſelves up to a 
deeeitful paſſion, of which beauty is, indeed, the object; and which we ſeldom learn to 
diſtruſt, rilbar is too ſtrong to be fubdued. ' Fly, therefore, my dear Telemachus, from theſe 
fatal beauties, who appear to be virtuous only that they may deceive the confidence they 
raiſes; fly from the dangers to which you are here expoſed by your youth: & bur, above all, 
fly from this boy, whom you do not dread, only becauſe you do not know him. This boy 
is Cupid, whom his mother has brought into this iſland to punith us for treating her worſhip. 
at Cyprus with contempt : he has already pierced the heart of Calypſo, who Is enamoured 
of ou]; he has inſiamed all the beauties of her train: and his fires have reached even thy 
breaſt, O unhappy youth! although thou knoweſt it not! TTP 


Telemachus 


* 


* Much after this manner it was that the king juſtified his love for Mademoiſelle de la Valiere: he 
was infinitely more charmed: with her modeſty than her beauty; and thinking at firſt that all he loved in 
her was virtue, he afterwards. launched out into the greateft extremities of vice. 7-3 e 


At was likewiſe much after this manner that the queen- mother ſpoke to Louis XIV. in order to cure 
him of his paſſion. She proceeded ſo far, by the advice of Madame de Navailles, as to bar up the 
avenues of the apartments where her maids of honour lay, as likewiſe thoſe of Madame (the king's. 
brother's wife), to hinder the king from coming at them : but, as Moliere ſays, | 


Is verrouils & les grilles 
Sont de foibles garants de la vertu des filles. 


Bars, bolts, and iron grates, and ſtrong ſtone walls, 
Muſt all give way, when love (or hunger) calls. 


+ When a prince is * with this paſſion, he hears nothing elſe but it. Francis I. is ſaid to 
have taken upon himſelf the command of his army, in his ſecond expedition againſt the Milaneſe, purel 
for an opportunity to viſit one of his miſtreſſes there. King John of France, it is ſaid, was prompte 
by the ſame motive, when he took a turn into England, after he had been a prifoner there. 
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Telemachus often interrupted Mentor during this admonition: © Why,” ſaid he, © ſhould 
we not continue in this iſland ? Ulyſſes is no longer a ſojourner upon the earth; he has, 
without doubt, been long buried in the deep: and Penelope, after waiting in vain, not only 
for his return, but for mine, muſt have yielded to the importunities of ſome fortunate 
ſuitor, among the number that ſurrounds her; eſpecially as it can ſcarce be ſuppoſed but 
that her father. Icarus muſt have exerted: his parental authority to oblige her to accept 
another huſband. , For what then can J return to Ithaca, but to ſee her diſgraced by a new 
alliance, and be witneſs to the violation of that truth which ſhe plighted to my father ? 
And if Penelope has thus forgotten Ulyſſes, it cannot be thought that he is remembered by 
the people: neither, indeed, can we hope to get alive into the iſland; for her ſuitors will 
certainly have placed, at every port, a band of ruffians, ſufficient to cut us off at our return.“ 
« All that you have ſaid,” replied Mentor, is only another proof that you are under the 
influence of a fooliſh and fatal paſſion. Nou labour with great ſubtilty to find every argu- 
ment that can favour it, and to avoid all thoſe by which it would be condemned; you are 
ingenious only to , deceive yourſelf, and to ſecure- forbidden pleaſures from the intruſion” of 
remorſe. Have you forgot that the gods themſelves have interpoſed to favour your return? 
Was not your eſcape from Sicily ſupernatural ? Were not the migfortunes-that you ſuffered 
in Egypt converted into ſudden and unexpected proſperity ? and were not the darigers 
which threatened you at Tyre averted by an inviſible Is it poſſible, that, after ſo 
many miracles, you ſhould ſtill doubt to what end you have been preſerved? But why 
do I remonſtrate ? Of the good fortune which was deſigned fox thee, thou art unworthy! 
As for myſelf; I make no doubt but I ſhall find means to quit this iſland; and if here thou 
art determined to ſtay, here am I determined to leave thee. In this place let the degenerate 
ſon of the great Ulyſſes hide himſelf among women, in the ſhameful obſcurity of volup- 
tuouſneſs and ſloth; and ſtoop, even in ſpite of heaven, to that which his father diſdained.” 
This reproach, ſo forcible and ſo keen, pierced Telemachus to the heart: he was melted 
with tenderneſs and grief; but his grief was mingled with ſhame, and his ſhame with fear. 
He dreaded the reſentment of Mentor, and the loss of that companion, to whoſe ſagacity and 
kindneſs he was ſo much indebted : but at the ſame time, the paſſion which had juſt taken 
poſſeſſion of his breaſt, and to which he was himſelf a ſtranger, made him ſtill tenacious of 
his purpoſe. . * What!“ ſaid he to Mentor, with tears in his eyes, © do you reckonas nothi 
that immortality which I may how ſhare. with Calypſo?” 1 hold as nothing,” ries 
Mentor, “ all that is contrary to the dictates of virtue, and to the commands of heaven. 
Virtue now calls you back to your country, to. Ulyſſes, and to Penelope; virtue forbids you 
to give up your heart to an unworthy paſſion ; and the gods, who have delivered you from 
lo many dangers, that your name might not be leſs illuſtrious than that of Ulyſſes, command 
you to quit this ifland, where only the tyranny: of love could detain you; a tyranny which 
to reſiſt is to ſubdue ; and which, therefore, it is infamous to ſuffer. Immortality! alas, 
what is immortality without liberty, without virtue, and without honour ? Is it not a ſtate 
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of miſery, without hope.; ſtill more deplorable, as it can never end?“ | 

To this expoſtulation Telemachus replied only by ſighs. Sometimes he almoſt wiſhed 
that Mentor would force him from the iſland, in ſpite of himſelf; ſometimes he was im- 
patient to be left behind, that he might be at liberty to gratify his wiſhes, without fearing 
to be reproached for his weakneſs :-a thouſand different wiſhes and defires maintained a 
perpetual conflict in his breaſt, and were predominant by turns; his mind, therefore, was 


in : ſtate of tumult and fluctuation, like the ſea, when it is at once urged by different winds 
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of equal force. 


Mentor, perceiving that all his virtue and reſolution was irrefiſtibly borne down by the 
violence of his paſſion, had recourſe to an artifice, which he hoped might preferve him from 
it's moſt pernicious effects. He had remarked, that Calypſo was enamoured of Telemachus, 
and Telemachus of Eucharis ; for, as Cupid is always buſy to give pain under the ap- 


| pearance of pleaſure, it ſeldom happens, that, by thoſe whom we love, we are beloved 


a: he therefore reſolved to make Calypſo jcalous; and it having been agreed between: 
Eachari and Telemachus, that they would go out together a hunting, Mentor took that 

rtunity to alarm her. I have | obſerved,” ſaid he, that Telemachus has of late 
been more fond of the chace than I ever knew him before; he ſeems now to take pleaſure 
in nothing elſe ; and is in love only with mountains and foreſts. Is the chace alfo thy 
tavourite pleaſure, O goddeſs ? and has he caught this ardour from thee?“ Calypſo was. 
ſo ſtung by this queſtion, that ſhe could neither difſemble her emotion, nor hide the cauſe. 
This Telemachus, faid ſhe, © whoſe heroic virtue deſpiſed the pleaſures that were offered 
him in the iſſe of. Cyprus, has not been able to withſtand the charms of one of my nymphs, . 
who is not remarkable for beauty. F How did he dare 10 boaſt of having atchieved fo 
many wonders ! a wretch whom luxury has rendered fordid and effeminate, and who ſeems 


to have been intended by nature for a life of indolence and obſcurity among women!“ Mentor 


obſerved with pleaſurc, that Calypſo ſuffered great anguiſh from her jealouſy ; and there- 
tore {aid nothing more to inflame it at that time, left ſhe ſhould ſufpect his deſign: but he 
aſſumed a look. that expreſſed dejection and concern. The goddeſs diſcovered, without 
relerve, her uneaſineſs at all that ſhe ſaw, and inceſſantly entertained him with new com- 
plaints : I the hunting match; to which Mentor had called her attention, exaſperated her 
beyond all bounds: & for ſhe knew that Telemachus had nothing in view but to draw 
Eucharis from the reſt of the nymphs, that he might ſpeak to her in private. A ſecond 
hunting-match was propoſed ſoon afterwards, and Calypſo knew that it was intended for 
the ſame purpoſe as the firſt; which being determined to difappoint, ſhe declared that — 
| wou 
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* Antiochus I. was reduced to extremity by the like diſtemper, which his phyſician diſcovered by the 
quick motion of that prince's pulſe, whenever his mother-in-law Stratonice came near him. His fever. 
was cured by that which cauſed it: Nicanor, his father, beftowed the queen Stratoniee npon him. 

+ In the fame manner did the Duchefs of Orleans (Henrietta of England, who very much loved the 
king) exprefs herſelf when ſhe ſaw him ſo fond of Mademoiſelle de Valiere, one of her maids. of honour, 
whoſe beauty was but indifferent. She was inceſſantly lamenting it, in terms much like thoſe above, to 
the Count de Guiche, and Mademoiſelle de Montalet, who were her confidants. | 

It was to the Comte de Guiche, the Marſhal de Gramont's eldeſt ſon, that Madame diſcovered her 
uneaſineſs at what ſhe ſaw. 3 $ | | 2 
8A prelent which the king made to his miſtreſs of a pearl necklace, and a pair of diamond buckles 
of great value, had the ſame effect on Madame, and made her beyond all meafure furious. 
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would be of the party; but her emotion being too violent to be concealed, ſhe ſuddenly broke 
out into this N expoſtulation: * Is it thus then, preſumptuous boy! that thou haſt 
made my dominions an aſylum from the reſentment of Neptune, and the righteous vengeance 
of the gods? Haſt thou entered this iſland, which mortals are forbidden to a only to 
defy my power, and deſpiſe my love? Hear me, ye gods of the celeſtial and infernal world! 
let the ſufterings of an injured deity awaken your vengeance! overtake this perfidious, this un- 
grateful, this impious mortal with fwift deſtruction} Since thy obduracy and injuſtice are 
greater than thy tather's, may thy ſufferings alſo be longer and more ſevere; may thy country 
be for ever hidden from thy eyes, that wretched, that deſpicable country, -which, in. the folly 
of thy preſumption, thou haſt, without a bluſh, preferred to immortality with me } on rather, 
mayſt thou periſh, when in the diſtant horizon it firſt riſes before thee; mayſt thay then, 
plunged in the deep, be driven back, the ſport of the waves, and caſt, lifdeſs, upon theſe 
lands, which ſhall deny thee burial! May my eyes fee the vultures devour thee! they fhall 
ſee them; and ſhe whom thou loveſt, ſhall ſee them alfo ; ſhe ſhall ſee them with deſpair and 
anguiſh, and her miſery ſhall be my delight! pA WEE „ 
While Calypſo was thus ſpeaking, her whole countenance was ſuffufed with rage; there 
was a gloomy ferceneſs in her looks, which continually hurried from one object to another; 
her lips trembled, a livid circle ſurrounded them, and her colour, which was ſometimes pale 
as death, changed every moment: her tears, which ſhe had been uſed to ſhed in great Pony. 
now ceaſed to flow, as if deſpair and rage had dried up their ſource ; and her voice was hoarſe, 
tremulous, and interrupted. Mentor remarked all the changes of hex emotion, but ſaid no- 
thing more to Telemachus: he treated him as a man infected with an incurable diſcale; to- 


” 


whom it was in vain to adminiſter remedies ; but he frequently regarded him with a look, that 


ſtrongly expreſſed his compaſſion. . | 12 he 
' Telemachus was ſenfible of his weakneſs, and conſcious that he was unworthy of the friend- 
ſhip of Mentor : he kept his eyes fixcd upon the ground, not daring to look up, leſt he ſhould. 
meet thoſe of his monitor, by whoſe very ſilence he was condemned: he was. often ready to 
throw himſelf upon his neck, and at once to confeſs and renounce his folly; but he was fome- 
times reſtrained by a falſe. ſhame, and ſometimes by a conſciouſneſs that his profeſſion would. 
not be ſincere; and a fecret fondneſs for a ſituation, which, though he knew to be dangerous, 
was yet ſo pleaſing, that he could not reſolve to quit it. 4 To | | 
In the mean time, the deities, aſſembled upon Olympus, kept their eyes fixed in ſilent ſul- 
penſe, upon the ifland of Calypſo, to ſee the iſſue of. this conteſt between Venus and Mi 
nerva.* Cupid, who like a playful child, had been careſſed by all the nymphs in their turns, 
had ſet every breaſt on fire; Minerva, under the form of Mentor, had availed henſelt of 
chat jealouſy which is inſeparable from love, to preclude it's effects; and Jupiter reſolved to fit 

neuter between them. | 5 | | ; 
Eucharis, who feared that Telemachus might eſcape from her chains, practiſed a thouſand. 
arts to detain, him: ſhe was. now ready to go out with him to the ſecond chace, as had been. 
agreed upon between them, and had: dreſſed herſelf like Diana: and the deitics of . and 
2 8 auty 
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All eyes are upon a young prince that is in danger of being drawn away by pleaſure. He therefore: 
cannot begin the great work of his reputation by a more glorious victory. 

The court of France was at that time all on fire. The wiſeſt of the king's counſellors watched to- 
fee which would get the better, whether that monarch's paſſion, or the queen. his mother's prudent advice; 
but they all kept lilence, for they were not allowed to ſpeak their minds. N ä 

+ The king delighted extremely in hunting; he uſed to take the ladies along with him, and loved to fee: 
dem dreſſed like Amazons. Mademoiſelle de la Valiere was particularly charming in this habit. 
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2 Taz ADVENTURES or TELEMACH Us. 


beauty had, by a mutual effort, improved her charms, which were now ſuperior even to thoſt 
of Calypſo. Calypfo beheld her at a diſtance; and feeing her on reflection alſo in a four- 
tain near which ſhe ſtood, the compariſon filled her with grief and ſhame ; ſhe hid herſelf in 


the innermoſt receſs of her grotto, and gave herſelf up to theſe reflections: © I have then 
vainly endeavoured to interrupt the pleaſure of theſe lovers, by declaring that I would go with 


them to the chace: ſhall I ſtill go? alas! ſhall I be a foil to her beauties?“ ſhall I increaſe her 
triumph and his paſſion? Wretch that I am, what have I done! I will not go; nor ſhall they: 
I know well how to prevent them. If I intreat Mentor to quit the iſland with his friend, he 
will immediately conduct him to Ithaca. But what do I fay! when Telemachus is departed, 
what will become of Calypſo! Where am I! what ſhall 1 do! Ocruel Venus! O Venus, thou 
haſt deceived me; thou haſt betrayed me with a fatal gift! Pernicious boy! I opened my heart 


to thee, ſeduced by the pleaſing hope, that thou wouldſt introduce felicity: but thou haſt per. 


fidiouſly filled it with anguiſh and deſpair, © My nymphs have combined againſt: me; and my 

Pifferings, O that 1 could put an end to my being and 
my ſufferings together! But I cannot die; and, therefore, Telemachus, thou ſhalt not live! [ 
will revenge myſelf of thy ingratitude; the nymph, who is the partner of thy crime, ſhall be 


the witneſs of thy puniſhment: and, in her preſence, will I ſtrike thee to the heart. But 1 


rave: O unhappy Calypſo! what wouldſt thou do? wouldſt thou deſtroy the guiltleſs youth, 
whom thou haſt already made wretched? It is I that have kindled, in the chaſte boſom of Te. 
lemachus, a guilty flame: how pure was his innocence, and how uniform his virtue! hoy 
noble his deteſtation of vice, how heroic his diſdain of inglorious pleaſure ! Why did I taint 
ſo immaculate a breaſt? He would have left me, alas! and muſt he not leave me now? or, ſince 
he lives but for my rival, if he ſtays, muſt he not ſtay only to deſpiſe me? But I have me- 
rited the miſery that I ſuffer! Go then, Telemachus! again let the ſeas divide us; go, and 
feave Calypſo without conſolation, unable to ſuſtain the burden of life, unable to lay it down 
in the grave! leave me, without conſolation, overwhelmed with ſhame, and deſpoiled of hope; 
the victim of remorſe, and the ſcorn of Eucharis!” 150 | 2 

Thus ſhe fighed alone in the obſcurity of her grotto: but, the next moment, ſtarting ſud- 
denly from her ſeat, ſhe ran out with a furious impetuoſity. Where art thou, Mentor?” 
days ſhe, * is it thus that thy wiſdom ſuſtains Telemachus, againſt the miſchicf that is even 
now ready to overwhelm him? thou ſleepeſt, while love is vigilant againft thee. I can bear 
this ſlothful indifference no longer: wilt thou always ſee the ſon of the great Ulyſſes diſhonour 
His birth, and forego the advantages of his fortune, with this negligent tranquillity? It is to 
thy care, and not mine, that his Fierids have committed him; wilt thou, then, fit idle, while 
I am buſy for his preſervation? The remoteſt part of this foreſt abounds in tall poplars, of 
which a commodious veſſel may eafily be built: in that place, Ulyſſes himſelf built the vellel, 
in which he ſet fail from this iſland; and, in that place you will find a deep cave, which con- 
tains all the implements that are neceſſary for the work.” She had no ſooner given Mentor 
this intelligence, than ſhe repented of it; but he loſt not a moment to improve it: he haſted 
immediately to the cave, found the implements, felled the trees, and in one day conſtrutted a 


veſſel fit for the ſea; for, to Minerva, a ſhort time was ſufficient ſor a great work. 


Calypſo, in the mean time, ſuffered the moſt tormenting- anxiety and ſuſpenſe: ſhe was at 
the ſame time impatient to know, what Mentor would do in conſequence of her information - 
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Much after this manner did Madame exclaim, when ſhe diſcovered that the viſits the king paid her, | 
Ta 


were nothing but a pretence to ſee Valiere. 
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and unable to bear the thought of leaving Telemachus and Eucharis at full liberty, by quitting 
the chace. - Her jealouſy would. not permit her to loſe fight of the lovers: and, therefore, ſhe - 
contrived to lead the hunters, towards that part of the foreſt, M here ſhe ſuppoſed Mentor 
would be at work: ſhe ſoon thought ſhe heard the ſtrokes: of the axe and the mallet ; ſhe - 
liſtened, and every blow that ſhe heard made her tremble; yet ſhe was diſtracted, in the very 
moment of attention, by her fears, that ſome amorous intimation, ſome ſign, or ſome glance, 
between Telemachus and Eucharis, might eſcape her notice. nb e ee 
Eucharis, at the ſame time, thought fit to rally her lover:* Are not you afraid, ſays ſhe; 
« that Mentor will chide you for going #0 the chace without him? what a pity it is, that you 
have ſo ſevere a maſter! he has an auſterity that nothing can ſoften; he affects to deſpiſe — 
ſure himſelf, and therefore interdicts it to you, not excepting even the moſt innocent amuſe- 
ments. It might, indeed, be proper for you to ſubmit to his direction, before you was able to 
govern yourſelf; but after you have given ſuch proofs of wiſdom, you ought no longer to 
uffer yourſelf to be treated like a child. T 1 Dee e eee ar 
This ſubtle reproach ſtung Telemachus to the heart; he felt à ſecret indignation againſt 


— 


- 


Mentor, and an impatient deſire to throw off his yoke: I yet he was {till afraid to ſee him; and 
his mind was in ſuch agitation, that he made the nymph no reply. The hunt, during which 
all parties had felt equal conſtraint. and uneaſineſs, being now over, they returned home by 
that part of the foreſt where Mentor had been all day at work: Calypſo ſaw the veſſel finiſhed 
at a diſtance, and a thick cloud, like the ſhades of death, fell inſtantly; upon her eyes; her 
knees trembled, the was covered with a cold ſweat, and obliged to ſupport herſelf by leani 


on the nymphs that ſurrounded her, among whom, Eucharis preſſing to aſſiſt her, ſhe — 
her back with a frown of indignation and diſdain. 6 ; 


Telemachus, who ſaw the veſſel, but not Mentor, who had finiſhed his work and was re- 
tired, aſked Calypſo to whom it belonged, and for what purpoſe it was intended: ſhe; could 
not anſwer him immediately; but at length ſhe told him, it was to ſend away Mentor, whom 
ſhe had directed to build it for that purpoſe: You,” ſaid ſhe, ſhall be no longer diſtteſſed 
by the auſterity of that ſevere cenſor, who oppoſes. your happineſs, and would become jea- 
lous of your immortality.” ©.To ſend away Mentor !. ſaid 'TLelemachus; if he forſakes me, 
I am undone: if he forſakes me, whom ſhall I have left, Eucharis, but thee ?”]] Thus, in 
the unguarded moment of ſurprize and love, the ſecret eſcaped him in words, which his 
heart prompted, and of which he did not conſider the import: he diſcovered his indiſere- 
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The blindeſt princes are thoſe who ſacrifice their moſt faithful ſervants to the capricious humour of 
their miſtrefſes; Several great men were rendered uſeleſs by the artifices of the counteſs d'Eſtampes, and 
the dutcheſs de Valentinois. w : . £1 | | war 

F Juſt ſo it was that Mademoiſelle Mancini upbraided the king, upon his being kept under by the queen 
and the cardinal, Are not you the maſter, ſire? ſaid ſhe to him, why do not you make uſe of your autho« 
rity? All ſhe wanted was to get free from her uncle the cardinal's tuition, and ſhe would have been very 
glad to have had the king done the ſame. | | | 8 YE 34 

A natural deſcription this of the king's diſpoſition towards the cardinal, while he was in love with his 
niece; he ſhewed it in every thing that paſſed, even in his moſt innocent diverſions. 

Madame acted in the ſame manner with reſpe& to la Valiere, whom the mortified ſo very much, that 
the was obliged toretire to the convent of Chaillot ; but the king went and fetched ber out, and ſeon 


alter ſettled the eſtabliſhment of her houſehold. 


When the king had like to have loſt Valiere in her firſt lying-in, he cried out to the ladies nie. eee 
ee ns reſtore me her, and take all I have in the world. eee he rent 3 a 
O. 4 Fi | 
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18 Tus ADVENTURES of TELEMACHUS 
tion, the rhotment it was too late; the whole company were ſtruck dumb with cbnfuſion: Eu- 
charis bluſhed, and fixing her eyes upon the ground, ſtood behind the crowd, not daring to 
appear: but though ſhame glowed upon her cheek, yet joy revelled at her heart. Telema- 


chus fo far loſt his recollection, that he ſearce knew what he had done; the whole appeared 


to him like a dream; but it was like a dream of confuſion and trouble. 


Calypſo inſtantly quitted the place; and, tranſported with rage, made her way through the 


foreſt with a haſty and diſordered pace, following no track, and not knowing whither ſhe was 
going; at length, however, ſhe found herſelf at the entrance of her grotto, where Mentor was 
waiting her return. Be gone,” ſaid the, © from this iſland, O ſtranger, who art come hither only 
to interrupt my peace! Be gone, thou hoary dotard, with that infatuated boy] and be aſſured, 
that, if he is found another hour within my dominions, thou ſhalt know the pou cr of a deity 
to puniſh; | I will fee him no more; nor will I ſuffer my nymphs to have any farther inter- 
courſe. with him: this I ſwear by the waters of Styx, an oath at which the inhabitants of 
eternity tremble! But thou, Telemachus, ſhalt know that thy ſufferings are yet but begun. 
I diſmiſs thee from this iſland; but it is only to new misfortunes: I will be revenged, and thou 
ſhalr regret the abuſe of my bounty in vain. Neptune ſtill reſents the injury which he received 
ſtom thy father in Sicily; and, ſolicited by Venus, whole worſhip thou haſt ſince deſpiſed in 


the iſle of Cyprus, he is now preparing to excite new tempeſts againſt thee. Thou ſhalt ſee 


thy father, who is not dead; but, when thou feeſt him, thou ſhalt not know him: and 1 
thou ſhalt meet him in Ithaca, thou ſhalt firſt ſuffer the ſevereſt perſecutions of fortune. 

gone ! I conjure the celeſtial deities to revenge me! Mayſt thou be ſuſpended in the middle of 
the deep, by the erug of ſome ſolitary and naked rock! There may the thunder ſtrike thee 
from above; and there mayſt thou invoke Calypſo, who ſhall ſcorn thy repentance, and enjoy 
thy puniſhment!” But the rage of Calypſo evaporated with the very breath that exprefled it, 


and the defire of retaining Teſemachus revived in her boſom. & Let him live,” ſaid ſhe 10 


herſelf, © and let him live here ! perhaps, in time, he will learn to fet a juſt value upon my 
friendſhip ;/ and reflec}, that Eucharis has no iinmortulity to beſtow. But, alas! 1 have en- 
ſnared myſelf by an inviolable oath ; it has Baud me with eveflaſting bonds; and the irre- 
meable waters bf Styx, by which I have ſ worn, preclude for ever the fetum of hope!“ While 
theſe thoughts paſſed filently in her boſom, - the characteriſtics of all the furles were impreſſed 
upon her eountenanee, and all the peſtilential vapours of Cocytus ſeemed toexhale from het heart, 
Her whole appearanee ſtruck Telemachus with horror; ſhe inſtantly perceived it, for what 
i hidden from the perſpicacity of love? and the diſcovery added new violence to her phrenzy. 
She ſuddenly ſtarted away from the place where the ſtood, with all the fury that - inſpires the 
votaries of Bacchus, when their ſhouts echo from the mountains of Thrace; ſhe ruſhed into 
the woods with a javelin in her hand, calling all her nymphs to follow her, and threatening to 
pierce thoſe who ſhould ſtay behind: terrihed at this menace, they thronged round her; and 
E the reſt, her eyes ſwimming in tears, and her laſt look directed to Telema- 
chus, to whom ſhe did not dare to ſpeak. | The goddeſs trembled when ſhe approached her; 
and was fo fat from being ſoſtened by her ſubmiſſion,* that ſhe burned with new rage, when 
ſhe perceived, that affliction itſelf only heightened her beauty. | 
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„The nivte ſubmiſſion Valtere ſbe ved to Madatne, the fore did that princefs's indignation and con- 
tempt of her increaſe. The king was forced to make uſe of his authority to oblige her to keep her in her 


family, al fich time as he coult provide het a hbuſe and equipage. | 
+ La Valiere had: naturally a certain. languiſhing air, Which by grief was fendered yet more moving. 
Without being beautiful, her manner was altogether charming, and nothing made a greater. * 
: | a the- 
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Telemachus was now left alone with Mentor; and, after a ſhort interval of ſilence and 
confuſion, he threw himſelf on the ground, and embraced his knees: he did not dare to 
throw himſelf on his neck, or even to lift up his eyes upon him: he burſt into tears, he 
attempted to ſpeak, but his voice failed him, and he was yet more at a loſs for words; he 
knew not what he ought to do, what he did, or what he would do: but at length he cried 
out, © O more than father! O Mentor! deliver me from the evils that ſurround me. I can 
neither forſake nor follow you: deliver me from evils that are worſe than death; deliver me. 
from myfelf, put an end to my being,” | ws 148 

Mentor embraced him, comforted, and encouraged him; and, without ſoothing his 
paſſion, reconciled him to life. O fon of the wiſe Ulyſſes !”” ſaid he, © whom the gods 
have ſo highly favoured, and whom they favour ſtill, the very ſufferings of which thou art 
now complaining are new teſtimonies of their love: he who has never felt the ſtrength of 
his paſſions, and his own weakneſs, is not yet acquainted with wiſdom ; he is not yet ac- 
quainted with himſelf; nor is he aware how little his own heart is to be truſted. The 
gods have led thee, as it were, by the hand to the brink of deſtruction; they have ſhewe.l 
thee the depth of the abyſs, but they have not ſuffered thee to fall in: ſecure now the 
knowledge which otherwiſe thou couldſt never have acquired; and improve that experience, 
without which it would have been in vain to tell thee of the treachery of Love, who flattern 
only to deſtroy,* and who conceals the keeneſt anguiſh under the appearance of delight. 
Thou halt now ſeen, and known, this lovely, this perfidious boy; he came hither blooming 
in immortal beauty, and all was mirth and ſport, elegance and diffipation; he ſtole away 
thy heart, and thou hadſt pleaſure in permitting the theft; yet didſt thou wiſh to perſuade 
thyſelf that it was ſtill thy own; thou waſt folicitous to deceive me, and to flatter thyſelf; 
and thou art now gathering the fruits of thy indiſcretion. Thou art importuning me to 
take away thy life, and that I will comply is the only hope that lingers in thy breaſt ; the 
goddeſs is transformed, by the violence of her paſſions, to an infernal fury; Eucharis is 
tormented by a flame lefs tolerable than the pains of death; and, among the other nymphs 
of Calypſo, jealouſy has ſeattered all her plagues with ah unſparing hand. Such are the 
exploits of that boy, whoſe appearance was ſo gentle and lovely! How greatly then art 
thou beloved by the gods, who have opened a way for thee to fly from him, and return to 
thy country, the object not of a blameleſs only, but a noble paſſion! Calypſo is herſelf 
compelled to drive thee hence; the veſſel is ready; calt up then all thy courage, and let us 
make haſte to quit this iſland, where it is certain that virtue can never dwell.” n 

Mentor, while he was yet ſpeaking, took Telemachus by the hand, and led him towards 
the ihore : Telemachus confenred with ſilent reluctance, and looked behind him at every 
ſtep; Eucharis was ſtill in fight, though at a conſiderable diftance ; + and not being able 
to ſce her face, he gazed at her fine hair, which tied in a lock played gracefully behind 
her, and at her loote light robe that flowed negligently in the wind; he remarked the md 
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= king's yo which was very tender, than to ſee her one day in teats, complaining to him of Madame's 
cverity to her. | 5 
* There needs no more than a captive maid to ſet Agamemnon and Achilles at variance, and to make 


ail the ſtrength of Greece miſcarry. By this, Homer teaches us, that the greateſt events are as often 
the may-game of love, as thoſe of fortune. yy 5g 
7 When la Mancini, being married to the cbnſtable Colonna, departed from the court, the King cou! 
N berg away without the greateſt regret. This is a natural deſcription of what he {uftered. upon 
a AION, f « : 
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 inazeſty. of her gait, and could have kifſed:the mark of her footſteps on the ground: when 
his eye could ap longer reach her, he liſtened, and he perſuaded himſelf that he beardher 
voice: he ſtill ſaw her, though ſhe was abſent; his fancy realized her image, and he thought 
that he was talking with her, not knowing where he was, nor hearing any thing that wa 
faid by Mentor. 05 | EYE | BY 7 
But, at length, awaking as from a dream, Mentor, ſaid he, I am reſolved to folloy 
you, but I have not yet taken leave of Eucharis; and I would rather periſh tkan abandon 
her with ingratitude. Stay only till I ſee her once more; ſtay only till I bid her fareyd 
dor ever: let me tell her, that the gods, jealous of my felicity, compel me to depart ; but 
that they ſhall ſooner put a period to my life than blot her from my remembrance, O my 
father! grant me this laſt, this moſt reaſonable requeſt ; or deſtroy me this moment, and 
let me die at your feet. I have no deſire to continue in this iſland, nor will I give up my 
heart to love; it is, indeed, a ſtranger to the paſſion ; for all that I feel for Eucharis amounts 
but to. friendſhip and gratitude. I deſire only to bid her farewel, and I will then follow you 
without a moment's delay. | 5 5 
My fon,” replied Mentor, © my pity for you is more than I can expreſs: your paſſion 
is ſo violent, that you are not ſenſible it poſſeſſes you ;* you imagine yourſelf to be in a 
Nate of tranquillity, even while you are adjuring me to take away your life; you declare 
that you are not under the influence of love, while you feel yourſelf unable to quit the object 
of your paſſion, while you ſee and hear her only, and are blind and deaf to all beſide; ſo 
the wretch, whom a fever. has rendered delirious, tells you he is not ſick. Your under- 
ſtanding is blinded by deſire; you are ready to renounce Penelope, who expects you in 
Ithaca, and Ulyſſes, whom you {hall certainly ſee again at your return, and to whole throne 
you are to ſucceed; you would give up all the glory which the gods have promiſed and 
confirmed by the miracles which they have wrought in your behalf, to live with Eucharis 
in obſcurity and diſgrace ;+ and yet you pretend, that your attachment to her is not the 
effect of love. What is it but love that troubles yon ? what but love has made you wear 
of life? and what elſe produced the tranſport that betrayed your ſecret to Calypſo? I do 
not accuſe you of inſincerity, f but I pity your deluſion: fly, fly, O Telemachus ! for love 
is conquered only by flight: againſt ſuch an enemy, true courage conſiſts in fear and retreat; 
in retreat without deliberation, and without looking bacx. You cannot haye forgotten the 
tender anxieties you have coſt me from your earlieſt infancy, & nor the dangers which my 
_ counſel has enabled you to avoid: why then will you diſtruſt me now? believe me, or let 
me leave you to your fate. You know not the anguiſh that my heart has felt, to ſee you 
ruſh forward in the path of deſtruion ; you know not what I ſecretly ſuffered, when I did 
not dare to ſpeak to you; your mother felt not a ſeverer pang at your birth. I was ſilent, 
and ſuppreſſed even my ſighs, in the fond hope that you would at length return 1 | 
: . FL | without 


— 


a 
* * 


* Cardinal Mazarin's letters to the king are full of the like reproofs. The king was not ſenſible of 
his condition; he diſguiſed, even to himſelf, his paſſion for the cardinal's niece, under colour of a molt 
refined friendſhip ; hor did he feel it's full force rl he was to part from her who was the objeU of it. 

t In the like words did the cardinal deliver himſelf to the king, when he ſaw him ready to renounct 
all the advantages of his marriage with the Infanta, and to facrifice his crown and lory to la Mancini. 

t This is what the cardinal one day wrote to the king, who was extremely nettled at a letter of his 
wherein he feemed to accuſe him of — and want of honour. 7 

. $ In reading this, and the reſt of this page, one would think we were reading Cardinal Mazarin? 
letters to the king, concerning his love for his niece; particularly that wherein he threatens to forfak® 
him, and retire to Italy, if he did not break off that converſe which diſhonoured him ſo much. 7 
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without admonition or reproof. O my fon! reſtore to me that which is dearer than life; “ 
give me thyſelf, and be once more mine and thy own. If reaſon ſhall at length prevail 
over paſſion, I thall live, and my life ſhall be happy; but if, in the conteſt with paſſion, 
reaſon ſhall give way, my happineſs 1s at an end, and I can live no longer.” | 

During this diſcourſe, Mentor continued to advance towards the fea ; and Telemachus, 
who had not yet ſufficient reſolution to have followed him, was yet ſo far influenced as to 
ſuffer himſelf to be led forward without reſiſtance. Minerva, in this crifis of his fate, ſtill 
concealed under the form of Mentor, covered him inviſibly with her ſhield, and diffuſed round 
him the divine radiance of uncreated light: it's influence was immediate and irreſiſtible ; and 
Telemachus was conſcious to a ſtrength of mind, which, ſince he came into the iſland of 


ny Calypſo, he had never felt. They came at length to the ſea ſhore, which in that place was. 
— ſteep and rocky; it projected in a cliff, which was broken by the foaming ſurge below, and 


which, from the top, commanded an extenſive proſpect of the country: from this pro-— 
montory they looked to ſee whether the ſhip, which had been built by Mentor, was ſtill in 
the place where they had left it; and they beheld a ſcene, which, to Mentor at leaſt, was 
extremely mortifying and diſtreſsful. LE | | | 
Love, who was conſcious that his ſhafts could make no impreſſions upon Mentor, now 
ſaw him carry off Telemachus, with' new pangs of diſappointed malignity : he wept with 
rage and vexation ; and went in ſearch of Calypſo, who was wandering about in the moſt 
gloomy receſſes of the foreſt, The moment the ſaw him, a deep figh eſcaped her, and ſhe 
telt every wound in her boſom begin to bleed afreſh : Art thou a goddeſs ?” ſaid the diſ- 
dainful boy; and doſt thou ſuffer thyſelf to be defied by a feeble mortal, who is captive in 
thy dominions ? Why is he ſuffered to depart with impunity ?”” * O fatal power!” replied . 
Calypſo, © let me no more liſten to thy dangerous counſel, which has already ſeduced me 
from a ſtate of perfect and delicious tranquillity, and plunged me in an abyſs of miſery, 
where thought itſelf can find no bottom : all counſel is, indeed, too late ; I have ſworn b 
the waters of the Styx, that I will not detain him; and this awful oath, Jupiter himſelf, 
the father of the gods, omnipotent and eternal, does not dare to violate. Depart then, 
Telemachus, from this iſland ! Depart thou alſo, pernicious boy, for my mifortunes are 
derived rather from thee than from him!“ i 

Love, drying up his tears, replied with a ſmile of deriſion and diſdain, And this oath 
has left you without an expedient ? Leave the matter then to my management. As you 
have ſworn to let Telemachus depart, take no meaſures to detain him; but neither I, nor 


10 your nymphs, are bound by your oath : I will ſecretly incite them to burn the veſſel that 
1 Mentor has ſo haſtily built, and his diligence to circumvent us ſhall be ineffectual; he alſo 
oy ſhall be circumvented in his turn, and find himſelf unexpectedly deprived of all means to 


reſcue Telemachus from your power.” | : 
The voice of Love thus ſoothed the deſpair of Calypſo, as the breath of the zephyr, upon 
the margin of a ſtream, refreſhes the languid flock, which are fainting in the burning heat 
of the ſummer's ſun : the ſweet influence of hope and joy was again felt in her breaft ; her 
countenance became ſerene, and her eye ſoft and placid ; the glooms of care were TP 
| for 


ä 


* Great men have no other friends but thoſe who are afflicted to ſee them do amiſs, and who freely 

condenan their paſſions. We may ſee this maxim well proved in Plutarch's excellent treatiſe upon. the 

__ diſtinguiſhing a Flatterer from a Friend. 
O. C. 
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was like. a fire not totally extinguiſhed, which, from time to time, gleams from the ember, 


it was well known to all pilots that the iſland of Calypſo was inacceſſible: this wiſe guardian 


(of whom he got Pyrrhus), had ſoftened him. Moſt of our cruſaders (thoſe who went to the holy wat) 
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for a moment; ſhe ſtopped, ſhe ſmiled ; and ſhe repaid the flattery of the wanton boy with 
carefles, which prepared new anguiſh for her heart. 1 | 
Cupid, pleaſed with his ſucceſs upon Calypſo, went to try his influence upon her nymphs; 
they vere ſcattered about upon the mountains, like a flock of ſheep, which, purſued by ſome 
hungry wolf, had fled far from the ſhepherd. Having ſoon got them together, © Telema. 
chus,” ſays he, © is ſtill in your hands; but if a moment is loſt, he will eſcape you: make 
haſte then, and ſer fire to the veſſel, which the temerity of Mentor has conſtructed to ca 
him off.” "Torches were now lighted in a moment; they ruſhed towards the ſea ſhore, 
with the cries and geſtures of trantic Bacchanals, their hair diſhevelled, and their limbs 
trembling ; the flames ſpread ; the whole veſſel was ſoon in a blaze; and the ſmok 
mixed with ſheets of fire, roſe ina cloudy volume to the ſky. 
Telemachus and Mentor ſaw the flames, and heard the cries of the nymphs, from the 
top of the rock. Telemachus was ſecretly inclined to rejoice at what had happened; the 
health of his mind was not yet perfectly reſtored ; and Mentor remarked, that his paſſion 


1 


e, inter- 


and frequently throws out ſparks with a ſudden and unexpected vigour: * Now,” fays 
Telemachus, © our retreat is cut off, and our eſcape from this iſland is impoſſible !”” Mentor, 
who perceived that he was relapfing into all his follies, knew that not a moment was to be 
loſt : he ſaw a veſſel lying at anchor at a diſtance, which did not approach the ſhore, becauſe 


of unexperienced youth, therefore, ſuddenly puſhed Telemachus from the top of the rock 
into the ſea, and inſtantly leaped after him. Telemachus, who was at firſt ſtunned by the 
fall, drank of the briny wave, and became the ſport of the ſurge : but at length, recovering 
from his aſtoniſhment, and ſeeing Mentor, who ſtretched out his hand to aſſiſt him in ſwim- 
ming, he thought only how to leave the iſland at a diſtance. 

The nymphs, who before imagined that they had ſecured their captives, uttered a dreadful | 
cry, when they ſaw them eſcape ; Calypſo, again overwhelmed with deſpair, retired to her 
grotto, which ſhe filled with unavailing complaints; and Love, who ſaw his triumph ſud- 
denly changed into a defeat, ſprung up into the air, and, ſpreading his wings, took his flight 
to the groves of Idalia, where he was expected by Venus: the boy, ſtill more cruel than his 
mother, confoled himſelf for his diſappointment, by laughing with her at the miſchief they 
had done. | 2 

Telemachus felt, with pleaſure, that his fortitude and his love of virtue revived, as his 
diſtance from the fatal iſland of Calypſo increaſed : * © I now,” ſaid he to Mentor, © expe- 
rience what you have told me; but what, if I had not experienced, I could never have 
believed ; vice can only be conquered by flight. My father, how dear a teftimony have the 
gods given me of their love, by granting me the guidance and protection of thy wiſdom ! I 
deſerve, indeed, to be deprived of both; I deſerve to be abandoned to my own folly. | 
now fear neither ſeas nor winds; I apprehend danger only from my paſſions : love alone 1s 
more to be dreaded than all the calamities of ſhipwreck. 


— 


* Some climates are contagious to virtue: Achilles was no hero till he got away from the iſland of 
Scyros, where the pleaſures of the court of King Lycomedes, and the charms of the princeſs Deidamia 


became voluptuous in Aſia. 


* 


END OF THE SEVENTH BOOK. 
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| ARGUMENT. | | 
The veſſel! appears to be a Tyrian, commanded by Adoam the brother of Narbal, by whom the ad- 


venturers are kindly received. Adoam recollects Telemachus, and relates the tragical death o 
Pygmalion and Ajtarbe,. and the acceſſion of Baleazar, whom the tyrant his father had diſgraced 
at her inſtigation. During a banquet which he prepares for his gueſts, Achitoas entertains them 
with muſic, which brings the Tritons, the Nereids, and other divinities of the ſea, in crowds 
round the veſſel: Mentor taking up a lyre, plays much better than Achitoas. Adoam relates the 


e wonders of Betica : he deſcribes the ſoft temperament of the air, and the beauties of the coun- 


try, where the utmoſt ſimplicity of manners ſecures to the people uninterrupted tranquillity, 


1 veſſel, which lay at anchor, and which Telemachus and Mentor were approaching, 
was of Phenicia, and bound to Epirus.“ The Phenicians who were on board, had ſeen 
Telemachus in his voyage from Egypt; but he could not be ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed to be 
known, while he was ſwimming in the ſea, When Mentor was near enough to be heard, he 
raiſed his head above the water, and called out with a loud voice, “ Phenicians! you, who 
ſuccour alike the diſtreſſed of all nations, refuſe not your aſſiſtance to two ſtrangers, whoſe 
life depends upon your humanity : if you have any reverence for the gods, take us on board, 


. and we will accompany you whitherſoever you are bound.” The commander. of the veſlel 
immediately anſwered, © We will receive you with joy: it is not neceſſary that you ſhould be 


known to us ; it ſuffices, that you are men, and in diſtreſs.” He gave orders accordingly, 
and they were taken into the ſhip. | | | 
When they firſt came aboard, they were ſo exhauſted and out of breath, that they could 
neither ſpeak nor move; for they had been ſWimming a long time, and had ſtruggled hard 
with the billows : they recovered, however, by degrees, and had change of apparel brought 
them; their own being heavy with the water it had imbibed, which ran off from all parts. 
As ſoon as they were able to ſpeak, the Phenicians gathered round them, and were impatient 
to hear theirſadventures: How,” ſaid the commander, * did you get into that iſland, from 
whence you came hither ? it is in the poſſeſſion of a goddeſs, who ſuffers no man to enter it; 
and, indeed, it is ſurrounded by rocks, which is always beaten by ſo dreadful a ſurge, that it 
can 
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The great art of Epic poetry is to connect the different parts of it, ſo as to make up but one body. 
Our author never loſes ſight of this main rule: we ſee in his poem no epiſode foreign to it, no event that has 
not an eſſential rel ation to the principal action. The third book prepares us for this, without at all dimi- 
niſhing the pleaſure of a ſurprize. N 
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can ſcarce be approached without certain ſhipwreck.” Mentor replied, We were driven 
on ſhore by a ſtorm: we are Greeks from Ithaca, an iſland not far from Epirus, whither 
you are bound; and if you ſhould not touch there, which, however, is in your courſe, we 
ſhall be ſatisfied to be put on ſhore at your port; for we ſhall find friends at Epirus, who 
will procure us a paſſage over to Ithaca; and we ſhall till think ourſelves indebted to your 
humanity for the happineſs of being again reſtored to all that is dear to us in the world.” 

Telemachus remained ſilent, and leſt Mentor to anſwer for them both, the faults which 
he had committed in the iſland of Calypſo having greatly increaſed his prudence ; he was 
now dithdent of himſelf; and ſo conſcious how much he always ſtood in need of the 
direction of ſuperior wiſdom, that, when he had no opportunity of aſking Mentor's advice, 
he watched his countenance, and endeavoured to diſcover his ſentiments in his looks. 

The Phenician commander, obſerving the ſilence of Telemachus, looked earneſtly at him, 
and thought he remembered to have ſeen him before; but not being able to recolle& any par- 
ticulars, Permit me,” ſaid he, © to aſk, if you have not ſome remembrance of having ſeen 
me before; for I think this is not the firſt time I have ſeen you; your countenance is not un- 
| known to me, it ſtruck meat the firit glance, but I cannot recollect where we have met: per- 
haps my memory may be aſſiſted by your's.” Telemachus immediately replied, with a mixture 
of ſurprize and pleaſure, © I have felt, at the ſight of you, exactly what you have felt at the 
fight of me: I well remember to have ſeen you; but I cannot recollect whether in Egypt 
or at Tyre.” The Phenician, at the mention of Egypt and Tyre, like a man, who, waking 
in the morning, has brought back by degrees, and as it were from a remote diſtance, the 
evaneſeent images of a dream which had fled with the ſhadows of the night, ſuddenly cried 
out, © Thou art Telemachus, with whom Narbal contracted a friendſhip when we were 
returning from Egypt; I am his brother, of whom you have doubtleſs heard him often 
ſpeak : I left you with him, when we arrived at Tyre, being myſelf obliged to make a 
voyage to Bœtica,“ that celebrated country, near the pillars of Hercules, on the remoteſt 
confines of the deep: having, therefore, but juſt ſeen you, it is not ſtrange that I did not 
perfectly recollect you at firſt fight.” 2 

« 1 perceive,” ſaid Telemachus, © that you are Adoam: I had no opportunity of a 
perſonal acquaintance with you, but I have heard much of you from Narbal, How ſhould 
I rejoice to hear of him from you; for to me his memory will be for ever dear. Is he till 
at Tyre? has he ſuffered nothing from the ſuſpicion and cruelty of Pygmalion ?” “Tele- 
machus,” ſaid Adoam, interrupting him, © fortune has now given you in charge to a man, 
who will, to the utmoſt of his abilities, deſerve the truſt: I will put you on ſhore at Ithaca, 
before I proceed to Epirus; and you ſhall not find leſs friendſhip in the brother of Narbal, 
than in Narbal himſelf.” Having looked aloft while he was ſpeaking, he obſerved that the 
wind, for which he had waited, began to blow; he therefore gave orders inſtantly to weigh 
anchor: the ſails were ſpread to the breeze, and the oars divided the flood. | 

Adoam then took Telemachus and Mentor apart: © I will now,” faid he to Telemachus, 
« oratify your curioſity, The tyranny of Pygmalion F is at an end; from that 1 the 

| | righteous 
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* Betica was a part of Spain, comprehending the provinces now called Andaluſia and Granada: it 
was beyond all the ſeas, in the opinion of the ancients, who knew of no ſcas but the Mediterranean, 
and ſuch parts of the ocean which waſh the ſkirts of Europe. 5 

+ Pygmalion unites in his character the three vices which render princes odious; cruelty, avarice, and 
luſt. Tt was neceſſary to ſhew the dangerous precipices, into which thoſe paſſions are ſure to lead thoſe 
who give way to them. 0 | 3 
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ighteous gods have delivered the earth. As he dared to truſt no man, ſo no man dared to 
ruſt him: the good were content to ſigh in ſecret, and to hide themſelves from his cruelty, 
without attempting any thing againſt him; the wicked thought there was no way of ſecuring 
heir own lives, but by putting an end to his. There was not a man in Tyre who was not 
n perpetual danger of alarming his ſuſpicion ; and to this danger his guards themſelves 
rere more expoſed than others: as his life was in their hands, he feared them in proportion 
o their power; and he ſacrificed them to his ſafety, upon the lighteſt miſtruſt : thus his 
ery ſearch of ſecurity rendered the finding it impoſſible; thoſe in whoſe hands he had 
epoſited his life, were themſelves in perpetual danger by his ſuſpicion ; and the only 
expedient to deliver themſelves from this dreadful ſituation, was to anticipate the effects 
f his ſuſpicion by his death. The firſt, however, who took a reſolution to deſtroy him, 
ras the impious Aſtarbe, whom you have heard ſo often mentioned already. She was 
paſſionately enamoured of a young Tyrian, who had great poſſeſſions, and whoſe name was 
oazar ; and had conceived a deſign. of placing him upon the throne : to facilitate the 
execution of this project, ſhe. perſuaded the king that Phadael, the eldeſt of his two ſons, 
being impatient to ſucceed him, had conſpired againſt his life; he ſuborned witneſſes to. 
Wſupport the charge, and the unhappy tyrant cauſed Phadael to be put to death. Baleazar, 
his ſecond ſon, was ſent to Samos, under the pretence of learning the manners and the 
ſciences of Greece; but, in reality, becauſe Aſtarbe had perſuaded the king that it was 
rcceſſary to ſend him away, left. he ſhould affociate himſelf with the malecontents. The 
ſhip in which he was embarked had ſcarce quitted the port, when thoſe who had been ap- 
pointed to navigate her, having been corrupted by the perfidious inhumanity of Aftarbe, 
contrived to make ſhipwreck of the veſſel in the night ; and having thrown the young prince 
into the ſea, they preſerved themſelves by ſwimming to ſome foreign barks, that waited for 
them at a convenient diſtance. | | | 1 
In the mean time, the amours of Aſtarbe were ſecrets io none but Pygmalion, who fondly 
imagined himſelf to be the only object of her affection: he, who heard even the whiſper of 
the breeze with diſtruſt and dread, relied on this abandoned woman with a blind and im- 
plicit confidence: at the time, however, when love rendered him the dupe of her artifices, 
he was incited by avarice to find ſome pretence for putting Joazar, her favourite, to death, 
that he might ſeize upon his riches. + my | 
W But, while ſuſpicion, love, and avarice were thus ſharing the heart of Pygmalion, Aſtarbe 
was contriving his immediate deſtruction : * ſhe thought it poſſible that he might have 
diſcovered ſomething of her connection with Joazar, and, if not, ſhe knew that avarice 
alone would furniſh him with a ſufficient motive to cut him off; ſhe concluded, therefore, 
that not a moment was to be loſt: ſhe ſaw that all the principal officers of the court were 
ready to dip their hands in his blood, and ſhe heard of ſome new conſpiracy every day; 
| yet there was none whom ſhe could make the confidants:of her deſign, without putting her 
own life in their power ; and therefore ſhe determined to deſtroy Pygmalion by poiſon, and 
to adminiſter it herſelf. | 
It was his general practice to eat with her in private; and he always dreſſed TE: Lined 
| | en, 
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Princes have every thing to fear from ſuch women as diſhonour their beds; they cannot have 2 
more dangerous enemy than a miſtreſs that is falſe to them. There is ſcarce any plot wherein ar in- 
triguing woman is not concerned. 8 | | "oY | 
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himſelf, not daring to truſt any hand but his own: * while he was thus employed, he uy 
to lock himſelf up in the moſt retired part of his palace, the better to conceal his fan 
and elude obſervation. He did not dare to enjoy any of the pleaſures of the table, wi 
even to taſte any thing which had not been prepared wholly by himſelf: + he was thus pr. 
_ cluded from the uſe, not only of delicacies and refinements in cookery, but of wine, bre 
falt, oil, milk, and all other ordinary food: he lived entirely upon fruit, which he gather 
himſelf from his garden, or ſuch roots and herbs as he ſowed and dreſſed with his on 
hands; he drank no liquor, but the water which he drew from a fountain that was incloſe 
in a part of the palace, of which he always kept the key; and, notwithſtanding his confident 
in Aſtarbe, he did not, in this particular, lay aſide his precaution even with reſpect to her, 
he made her eat and drink of every thing that furniſhed out their repaſt, before he taſte 
it himſelf, that he might be ſure not to be poiſoned without her, and that ſhe might hay 
no hope of ſurviving him. She contrived, however, to render this precaution ineffe&ul, 
for ſhe took a counter poiſon, which ſhe had obtained of an old woman yet more wichel 
than herſelf, whom, upon this occaſion, ſhe made no ſcruple to truſt, as ſhe was alread5 
the confidant of her amours. As ſhe was thus ſecured againſt danger, in poiſoning the 
king with food of which ſhe was herſelf to partake, ſhe accompliſhed her purpoſe in the 
following manner. | 
At the moment when they were fitting down to their repaſt, the old woman made a noiſe 

at one of the doors of the apartment; the king always under the terrors of aflaflination, 
was greatly alarmed, and ran in haſte to the door, to ſee that it was ſecured : the old woman, 
having performed her part, withdrew ; and the king ſtood torpid in ſuſpence, not knowing 
what to think of the noiſe he had heard, nor daring to reſolve his doubts by opening the 
door. Aſtarbe encouraged him, careſſed him, and preſſed him to eat, having throm 
pou into his golden cup, while he ran to the door upon the alarm. Pygmalion, with 
is uſual precaution, gave the cup firſt into her hand ; and ſhe drank without fear, con- 
fiding in the antidote ſhe had taken: Pygmalion then drank himſelf; and, in a ſhort time 
afterwards, funk down in a ſtate of total inſenſibility. Aſtarbe, who knew that he ua 
capable of ſtabbing her to the heart upon the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion, and that he might recove: 
from this fit while he had yet ſtrength to do it, immediately rent her clothes, tore her hair, 
and burſt into clamorous lamentations : ſhe took the dying king in her arms, preſſed him 
to her boſom, and ſhed over him a flood of tears, which ſhe had always at command; bit 
when ſhe ſaw that his ſtrength was juſt exhauſted, and the laſt agony coming on, ſhe dropped 
the maſk, and, to prevent a poſſibility. of his recovery, threw herſelf upon him, and ſmo- 
thered him: ſhe then took the royal ſignet from his finger, and the diadem from his head, 
and preſented them both to Joazar, whom ſhe called in for that purpoſe. She imagined 
that all her partizans would readily concur in the gratification of her paſſion ; and that her 
lover would not fail to be proclaimed king: but thoſe, who had paid their court to * 
| wit 


— 


* A prince who ſhews ſo much diſtruft of his ſubjects, gives us to underſtand, that as he does not love 
bis people, ſo neither is he beloved by them. Cæſar anſwered thoſe who adviſed him to take 8 
that he would have none to defend him againſt the Roman people. It is notorious, that the French 
kings would never have had guards at firſt, had it not been to ſecure themſelves againſt the attempts of 
8 as for their retaining them afterwards, it was rather done for ſtate than for the ſecurity of 
tne throne. ; 

+ Oliver Cromwell was alike diſtruſtful, and took all poſſible precautions to avoid the poiſon, be 
gxcaded, and was ſo cunning as to conceal this diftruſtſulneſ; of his, and make it paſs for frugality. 
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with the greateſt aſſiduity, were baſe and mercenary wretches, who are incapable of a ſincere 
affection; and who, beſides being deſtitute of courage, were deterred from ſupporting Aſtarbe, 
by the fear of her enemies: her own pride, diſſimulation, and cruelty, were yet more formi- 
dable; and every one wiſhed that ſhe might periſh, as a pledge of his own ſecurity. In the 
mean time, the palace was in the utmoſt confuſion : nothing was heard, but a repetition of 
the words, © The king is dead!” ſome ſtood terrified and irreſolute; others ran'to arms; every 
one rejoiced at the event, but every one apprehended the conſequences.“ The news pre- 
ſently circulated, from mouth to mouth, through the whole city; where there was not ſo 
much as a ſingle perſon, that regretted the death of the king, which was an univerſal deli- 
verance and confolation. | | 7 

Narbal, ſtruck with an event ſo ſudden and awful, compaſſionated the misfortunes of Pyg- 
malion, though he could not but deteſt his vices: he regretted, like an honeſt man, his hav- 
ing betrayed himſelf to deſtruction, by an unlimited and undeſerved confidence in Aſtarbe; 
and choſen rather to be a tyrant, diſclaimed by nature, and abhorred by mankind, than to 
fulfil the duties of a ſovereign, and become the father of his people. He was alſo attentive to 
the intereſts of the ſtate,” and made haſte to aſſemble the friends of their country to oppoſe 
the meaſures of Aſtarbe; under whoſe influence, there was the greateſt reaſon to apprehend a 
reign yet more oppreſſive than that of Pygmalion himſelf. | | 

Narbal knew, that Baleazar was not drowned, when he was thrown into the fea; though 
the wretches, who aſſured Aſtarbe of his death, thought otherwiſe: he ſaved himſelf under 
favour of the night by ſwimming; and ſome Cretan merchants, touched with compaſſion, 
took him into their veſſel: having no reaſon to doubt but that his deſtruction was intended, 
and being equally afraid of the cruel jealouſy of Pygmalion, and the fatal artifices of Aſtarbe, 
he did not dare to return into his farher's dominions, but wandered about on the coaſt of 
Syria, where he had been left by the Cretans who took him up, and gained a ſcanty ſubſiſ- 
tence by tending a flock of ſheep : at length, however, he found means to make Narbal ac- 
quainted with his ſituation; not doubting, but that he might ſafely truſt his ſec ret and life with 
a man, whoſe virtue had been ſo often tried. Narbal, though he had been ill treated by the 
father, did not look with leſs tenderneſs on the ſon; nor was he leſs attentive to his intereſts, 
in which, however, his principal view was to prevent his undertaking any thing inconſiſtent 
with the duty he ſtill owed to his father; and, therefore, he exerted all his influence to recon- 
cile him to his ill fortune. | IS 

Baleazar had requeſted Narbal to ſend him a ring as a token, whenever it ſhould be proper 


for him to repair to Tyre; but Narbal did not think it prudent, during the life F of Pyg-- 


malion, as it would have been attended with the utmoſt danger to them both; the tyrant's 
inquihtive 


— 


* Conſequences are always fatal to. thoſe who conſpire againſt a good prince; in which caſe, f the firſt 
tranſports of a people, give the judges no opportunity of exerciſing the ſeverity of the laws. It was 
not Lawrence de Medicis that revenged himſelf on thoſe who had conſpired againſt him; it was the peo- 
ple of Florence puniſhed them, without any regard to the moſt ſacred offices. 55 

+ Baleazar here is a repreſentation of Charles II. king of England, who, after his father's death, nd 
after he had loſt, to Cromwell, the battle of Worceſter, fled into France, not without firſt wandering a. 
long time on the ſea-ſhore, and being obiiged to make uſe of ſeveral diſguiſes to avoid being known. 

I General Monk waited for Cromwell's death, to put in execution what he had been a long time con-- 
triving in favour of king Charles II; then ſeeing himſelf poilefied of power ſufficient, he ſent advice 
thereot to that prince, who was come to Breda. The remaining part of the narration perfectly well: 
agrees with what befel him, on his return to London.. . 3. 
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inquiſitive circumſpection being ſuch, as no ſubtilty or diligence could clude; but, as ſoon as 
the fate he merited overtaken him, Narbal ſent the ring to Baleazar.“ Balcazar ſet out 
ummediately, and arrived at the gates of Tyre, while the whole city was in the utmoſt trou. 
ble and perplexity, to know who ſhould ſucceed to the throne: he was at once known and ac- 
knowledged, as well by the principal Tyrians, as by the people; they loved him, not for 
the fake of his father, who was the object of univerſal deteſtation, but for his own amiable 
and gracious difpotition; and even his misfortunes now threw a kind of ſplendor round him, 
51 thewed his good qualities to the greatelt advantage, and produced a tender intereſt in 

IS IAVOUT. | * . | 

Narbal aſſembled the chiefs of the people, the elders of the council, and the priefls of the 
great goddeſs of Phenicia. They ſaluted Balcazar as their king; and he was immediately 
proclaimed by the heralds, amidſt the acclamations: of the people. The ſhouts were heard 
by Aſtarbe, in one af the innermoſt receſſes of the palace, where ſhe had ſhut herſelf up 
with Jaazar, her effeminate and infamous favourite; the was abandoned by all the ſycophants 
and paraſites, the corrupt proſtitutes of power, who had attached themſelves to her during 
the life of Pygmalion; for the wicked fear the wicked; they know them to be unworthy of 
confidence, and, therefore, do not with they ſhould be inveſted with power. Men of corrupt 
principles know now much others, of the ſame character, abuſe authority, and to what 
excels they carry oppreſſion: they with rather to have the good ſet over them; for though they 
cannat hope for reward, they know they ſhall not ſuffer injury. Aſtarbe, therefore, was de- 
ſerted by all but a few wretches, who had fo far involved themſelves in her guilt, that, what- 
ever party they ſhould eſpouſe, they could not hope to eſcape puniſhment. . 

The palace was ſoon forced; guilt, naturally irreſolute and timid, made little reſiſtance, and 
the criminals endeavoured to ſave themſelves by flight. Aſtarbe attempted to make her 
eſcape, diſguiſed like a flave; hut ſhe was detected and ſeized by a ſoldier, who knew her; 
and 1t was with great difhculty, that the people were prevented from tearing her to pieces ; 
they had already thrown her down, and were dragging her along the pavement, when Narbal 
reſcued her out of their hands. She then intreated, that ſhe might fpeak to Baleazar, whom 
ſhe hoped to influence by her beauty, and to impoſe upon by pretending that ſhe could make 
important diſcoveries. Baleazar could not refuſe to hear her; and ſhe approached him with 
an expreſſion of ſweetneſs and modeſty in her countenance, which gave new power to her 
beauty, and might have ſoftened rage itſelf into pity and complacency. I She addrefled him 
with the moſt delicate and infinuating flattery; ſhe conjured him, by the aſhes of his father, 
to take pity upon her, whom he had ſo tenderly loved ; ſhe invoked the gods, as if ſhe had 
paid them the homage of ſincere adoration ; ſhe ſhed a flood of tears, and proſtrating herfelt _ 
on the ground before the young king, ſhe paſſionately embraced his knees. But as ſoon as 
ſhe imagined theſe arts had gained an influence over him, ſhe negletted nothing to render him 
ſuſpicious of the moſt ahi and affectionate of his ſervants: ſhe accuſed Narbal of having 
entered into a conſpiracy againſt Pygmalion; and of intrigues, to procure himſelf to "a | 

| | choſen 


* 


! 


* 


* If there be any glory equal to that of wearing a crown worthily, it muſt be that of placing it upon 
the head of a prince to whom it lawfully belongs. Few kings of England make that ſhining figure in the 
pa 2 | that nation as general Monk does, who reſtored the royalty after the death of the uſurper 

romwell. 

+ Charles II. was likewiſe in the ſame manner reſtored by a free vote of the parliament, | 

1 It was by this dangerous art that Cleopatra endeavoured to tempt the young Auguſtus. This Courte- 
zan-Queen, as Lucan calls her, had no other reſource left but her beauty and poiſon. | 
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choſen king inſtead of Baleazar, whom, ſhe inſinuated, he had alſo intended to poiſon. In 
the ſame manner, ſhe calumniated every other perſon, whom ſhe knew to be a friend to virtue: 
and hoped to find Baleazar ſuſceptible of the ſame diſtruſt and ſuſpicion as his father: but 
the young prince, diſcerning and diſdaining both her ſubtilty and her malice, ſuddenly inter- 
rupted her, by calling in his guards; ſhe was immediately carried to priſon, and a proper 
number of perſons, diſtinguiſhed for their experience and their wiſdom, were appointed to 
inquire into her conduct. | | 

They diſcovered, with horror, that ſhe had firſt poiſoned, and then ſmothered Pygmalion : 
and that her whole life had been one uninterrupted ſeries of the moſt enormous crimes : ſhe 
was, therefore, judged worthy of the ſevereſt puniſhment which the laws of Phenicia could 
inflict, and condemned to be burnt by a flow fire. But, as ſoon as ſhe found that her crimes 
were known, and her judges inexorable, ſhe gave way to all the furies that had taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of her ſoul; and ihe immediately ſwallowed poiſon, which ſhe had taken care to conceal 
about her, as the means of a ſpeedy death, if the ſhould be condemned to ſuffer lingerin 
rorments. Thoſe who were about her ſoon perceived, that ſhe ſuttered intolerable pain, and 
offered ſuch relief as was in their power; but, without giving any anſwer, ſhe made ſigns that 
ſhe would receive no affiftance: they then ſpoke to her of the righteous gods, whole anger ſhe 
had provoked; but, inſtead of expreſſing contrition or remorſe, the looked up with a mix- 
ture of deſpight and arrogance, as if ſhe abhorred their attributes, and defied their vengeance: 

The laſt agony now came on, and her dying aſpect expreſſed only impiety and rage: of that 
beauty which had been fatal to ſo many, no remains were now left ; every grace was vaniſhed ; 
her eyes, upon which the hand of death was already heavy, were turned haſtily on every ſide, 
with a wild and unmeaning ferocity ; her lips were convulſed, her mouth open, and her 
whole countenance diſtorted; a livid-paleneſs ſucceeded, and her body became cold: yet ſome- 
times ſhe ſtarted, as it were, back to life; but it was only to expreſs the pang that rouſed her, 
by ſhrieks and groans. At length, however, ſhe expired, leaving thoſe that ſtood round her, 
ina ſtate of inexpreſſible confuſion and horror. Her guilty foul, without doubt, deſcended 
to thoſe mournful regions, where the unrelenting daughters of Danaus® are perpetually em- 
ployed in filling veſſels that will not hold water; where Ixionf for ever turns his wheel; and 
Tantalus}. in vain endeavours to quench his everlaſting thirſt, with the water that eludes his 
lips; where Siſyphus,\ with unavailing labour, rolls up the ſtone, which eternally falls back; 


ä 
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The Danaides were fifty in number, all daughters of Danaus, king of Argos, married to as many of 
the ſons of Egyptus, their couſins, who killed their huſbands the night they were married, all but one, 
named Lynceus, who was ſaved by his wife Hypermneſtra, The poets feign, that they are inceſſantly 
employed in filling with water barrels full of holes. 

F Ixion, fon of Phlegias, king of Thetfaly. Jupiter took him into heaven, where he would have ra- - 
viſned Juno; but Jupiter hearing of it, in order to deceive him, put a cloud in the place of Juno, and 
in her ſhape too, of which he begat the Centaurs. Jupiter afterwards caſt him down into hell, where 
his puniſhment was to turn a wheel everlaſtingly. _ | 

1 Tantalus, the ſon of Jupiter, by the nymph of Flora; who having prepared an entertainment for the 
gods, in order to make trial of their divinity, ſervod up a difh filled with the limbs of his ſon Pelops, 
whom he had cut in pieces. Jupiter diſcovering this crime, thundered him down to hell, where, in re- 
_ = 3 banquet he had made the gods, he is feigned by the poets to ſuffer an eternal hunger 
and thir it. | 

Y Siſyphus, the ſon of folus, a great robber in Attica, where he was ſlain by Theſeus, and for his fur- 


ther puniſhment in hell, he is feigned by the poets to roll a great ſtone from the bottom to the top of a 
hill, which did ſuddenly and inceſſantly flide down again. 
No. ;. | X 


a 
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and where Tityus “ feels the vulture. inceſſantly prey upon his liver, which, as faſt as it is de- 
voured, is renewed, 18 3 « | | 

Baleazar, having expreſſed his gratitude to the gods for his deliverance from this monſter, 
by innumerable ſacrifices, began his reign, by a conduct altogether different + from that of 
Pygmalion. He applies himſelf, with great diligence, to revive commerce, which had long 
languiſhed by a gradual decline: in matters of great importance, he takes the advice of 
Narbal, yet does not ſubmit implicitly to his direction; in every inſtance, he makes the ad- 
miniſtration of government his own act, and takes cognizance of all things with his own 


eye: he hears every one's opinion, and then determines according to his own ; he is, conſe. 


quently, the idol of his pcople; and by poſſeſſing their affections, he is maſter of more 
wealth, than the cruel avarice of his father could ever hoard; for there is not a man in his 
dominions, that would not freely part with his whole property, if, upon a preſſing neceſſity, 
he ſhould require it of him: what he leaves his people, therefore, is more effetiually his 
own, than it would be if he took it away. All precautions for the ſecurity of his perſon are 
unneceſſary; for he is continually ſurrounded by an impregnable defence, the affection of the 
public: there is not a ſubject in his kingdom, who does not dread the loſs of his Prince, as a 
calamity to himſelf; and who would not interpoſe between him and danger, at the hazard of 
his life. He is happy, and all his people are happy with him, he is afraid of requiring too 
much of them, and they are afraid of offering hum too little : his moderation leaves them in 
affluence, but this affluence renders them neither intractable nor inſolent; for they are habi- 
tually induſtrious, addicted to commerce, and inflexible in ſupporting the ancient purity of 
their laws. Phenicia has now reached the ſummit of greatneſs and ot glory, and owes all her 
proſperity to her young king! | 


- 


«« Narbal is his miniſter, the inſtrument of his virtue, and of his wiſdom. O Telema- 
chus! if he was now to ſee you, with what joy would he load you with preſents, and ſend you 


back with magnificence to your country! How would he have rejoiced, to have placed the 


fon of Ulyſſes upon the throne of Ithaca, to diffuſe the ſame happineſs through that iſland, 
which Baleazar diſpenſes at Tyre! And how happy am I, to render you this ſervice in his 
r | OO | | 0 „ 

Telemachus, who had liſtened with great pleaſure to the relation of theſe events, and was 
yet more ſenſibly touched with the tender and zealous friendſhip with which Adoam had re- 


ceived him in his misfortunes, replied only, by claſping him to his breaſt in a tranſport of 


titude, affection, and eſteem. Adoam then inquired, how he came on ſhore at the land 
of Calypſo; and Telemachus, in his turn, gave him the hiſtory of his departure from Tyre, 
of his paſſage to the iſle of Cyprus, of the manner of his finding Mentor, of their voyage to 
Crete, of the public games for the election of a king after the flight of Idomencus, of the 
reſentment of Venus, of their ſhipwreck, of the pleature with which Calypſo received them, 
of her becoming jealous of Eucharis, and of his being thrown into the fea by Mentor upon 
his perceiving a Phenician veſſel at ſome diſtance from the coaſt. 


Adoam 


* Tityus, the ſon of Jupiter and Elara, who attemptin to raviſh Latona, Apollo ſtruck him dead with 


bis darts (others ſay that Jupiter ſtruck him dead with his thunderbolts). Be that as it will, he was ſent to 


bell, where he was adjudged to have a vulture to feed on his liver, which inceſſantly grew again'with every 
new moon. 


+ All that follows agrees perfectly well with king Charles II. who, being taught by his own and his 
father's misfortuncs, had learnt to uſe moderation. | 
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Adoam then ordered a magnificent entertainment; and, as a farther teſtimony of his joy, 
W improved it with all the pleaſures of which his ſituation would admit. During the 
paſt, which was ſerved by young Phenicians, dreſſed in white garments, and crowned 
th flowers, the place was perfumed by burning the moſt odoriterous gums of the Eaſt : 
ey were entertained with the ſound of the flute by muſicians, to whom the rowers had 
ſigned their ſeats ; and this melody was, from time to time, interrupted by Achitoas, who 
companied his lyre with his voice, in ſtrains which were worthy to be heard at the 
ble of the gods, and to which even Apollo might have liſtened with delight. The Tritons, 
ercids, and all the deities who rule the waters in ſubordination to the father of the deep, 
d even all the monſters of thoie hoary regions unknown to man, quitted the watery 
ottos of the abyſs, and ſwam in crowds round the veſſel to enjoy the harmony. A band 
Phenician youths, of exquiſite beauty, clothed: in fine linen whiter than ſnow, entertained 
Wc: a long time with dancing, in the manner of their country, afterwards with the dances 
aypt, and at laſt with thoſe of Greece. At proper intervals, the ſhrill voice of the 
mpet interpoſed, and the waves reſounded to the diſtant ſhores. The filence of the 
r, the calmneſs of the ſea; the lambent radiance of the moon, which trembled on the 
ace of the waves, and the deep radiance of the ſky, ſpangled with a thouſand ſtars, 
occurred to heighten the beauty of the ſcene. | 
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reicmachus, who was remarkable for a quick and lively ſenſibility, taſted all theſe plea- 
es with a high reliſh ; yet he did not dare to give his heart up to their intivence : * | 
ee he had experienced in the iſland of Calypſo, to his great confuſion and diſgrace, how 
ly a young mind is inflamed, he regarded all pleaſures, however innocent, with diſtruſt- 
Wed dread; and watched the looks of Mentor, to diſcover what he thought of theſe. 
Mentor was pleaſed with his embarraſſment, but without ſeeming to diſcover it: at 
Woeth, however, touched with his ſelf-denial, he ſaid with a ſmile, © 1 know of what you 
WE afraid. and your fear does you honour ; do not, however, let it carry you too far: it is 
Wt poſſible to wiſh you the enjoyment of pleaſure more earneſtly than I with it you, pro- 
ed it is pleaſure that neither inflames the paſſions, nor elteminates the character: your 
ares muſt be ſuch as unbend and refreſh the mind, ſuch as leave you complete raſter 
jourſelf; not ſuch as ſubdue you to their power. Thoſe that I with you, do not inflame 
ſoul with a brutal fury; but ſooth it, by a ſweet and gentle influence, to a pure and 
Waceful enjoyment. You have endured toll and danger; and relaxation and ſolace are now 
ceſlary : accept then, with gratitude to Adoam, the pleaſures that he now offers you ; 
joy them, my dear Telemachus, enjoy them: without tear or reſtraint. There is neither 
ſterity nor affectation in Wiſdom, who is, indeed, the parent of delight; tor ihe alone 
render it pure and permanent; ſhe alone has the ſecret of intermixing ſports and 
rriment, with ſerious thought and important labour; by labour ſhe gives poignancy to 
afure, and by pleafure ſhe reftores vigour to labour: Wiſdom. bluthes-not to be merry, 
en ſhe ſees a fit occation for mirth.” | "i 
W\icntor, as he pronounced theſe words, took up. a lyre; which he touched with ſo much 
U, that Achitoas, ſtruck with ſurprize and jealouſy, ſuffered his own OK to drop. 
m M's hand; his eyes ſparkled, his countenance changed colour, and his anguith and 
fuſion would have been remarked. by all preſent, if their attention had not been wholly. 
3 8 | engroſſed 


The moſt 


erat. prudent fear is that of pleaſure, becauſe nothing is more difficult. than to uſe. it wih. 
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| engroſſed by the muſic of Mentor: they were afraid even to breathe, leſt they ſhould minge 
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any other ſound with his harmony, and loſe ſome ſtrain of his enchanting ſong. Their 
enjoyment would, indeed, have been perfect, if they had not feared it would end too ſoon; 
for the voice of Mentor, though it had no effeminate ſoftneſs, was capable of all the varieties 
of modulation; it was equally melodious and ſtrong; and had an expreſſion perfect) 
adapted to the ſentiment, even in the minuteſt particular. f . 

Ile firſt” fang the praiſes of Jupiter, the father and the ſovereign of gods and men, who 
ſhakes. the univerſe with a nod: he then repreſented, under the figure of Minerva iffuing 
from his head, tfiat wiſdom, which, proceeding from himſelf, as it's only and eternal ſource, 
is diffuſed, in boundleſs cmanation, to irradiate ſuch created minds as are open to receive it, 
Theſe truths. he fang in ſuch a ſtrain of unaffected piety, and with ſuch a ſenſe of their 
ſublimity and importance, that his audience imagined themſelves tranſported to the ſummit 
of Olympus, and placed in the preſence of Jupiter, whoſe eye. is more piercing than hi 
thunder. He then ſang the fate of Narciſſus,“ who, becoming enamoured of his own 
beauty, at which he gazed inceſſantly from the brink of a fountain that reflected it, pined 


away with ineffectual defire, and was changed into a flower that bears his name: and he 


laſt celebrated the untimely death of the beautiful Adonis, T who periſhed by the tuſks of 
a boar, and whom Venus, unable to revive, lamented with unavailing grief. 

The paſſions of the audience correſponded with the ſubject of the ſong ;- they melted 
ſilently into tears, and felt an inexpreſſible delight in their grief. When the muſic was at 
an end, the Phenicians looked round upon each other with aſtoniſhment and admiration: 
one ſaid, © This is certainly Orpheus; and theſe are the ſtrains by which he tamed the wild 
beaſts of the deſart, and gave motion to trees and rocks: it was thus that he enchanted 
Cerberus, Þ ſuſpended the torments of Ixion and the Danaids, and touched with pity the 
inexorable breaſt of Pluto, who permitted him to lead back the fair Eurydice from his do- 
minions.” Another ſaid, it was Linus, the ſon of Apollo; and a third, that it was Apollo 
himſelf. : Even Telemachus was little leſs ſurprized than the reſt; for he did not knov 
that Mentor had been ſo excellent a proficient in muſic. Achitoas, who had now fuff- 
ciently recollected himſelf to conceal his jealouſy, began an encomium upon Mentor; but 
he bluſhed as he. ſpoke, and found himſelf unable to proceed. Mentor, who perceived hi 
confuſion, was deſirous to hide it from others; and, ſeeing he could not go on, he began t 
ſpeak, that he might appear to interrupt him; he alſo endeavoured to conſole him by 
giving him the praiſe that was due to his merit: Achitoas, however, could not be conſoled; 
for he felt that Mentor ſurpaſſed him yet more in generoſity than in ſkill. 1 


— 


a 


— — —— —_ —_ —— 
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*Narciſſus was a very beautiful youth, ſon of the river Cephiſſus and the nymph Lyriope. He 


flighted the nymph Echo, who was fallen in love with him; upon which ſhe pined away to a ſkeleton, 


and had nothing left but her voice. Tireſias, the ſoothſayer, being aſked concerning, Narciſſus's fortune 
at his birth, * K he ſhould live ſo long as he did not fee himſelf. The reſt of his adventures as 
deſcribed in this page. | | 

+ Adonis was the ſon of Cyneras, king of Cyprus, by his own daughter Myrrha. He was a ver) 
beautiful youth; hence feigned to be Venus's minion and gallant. After his death, as in the tert, 
Venus turned him into an anemone of a bloody colour. F 

1 Cerberus was a dog with three heads, which by commiſſion from the poets, kept the gate of hell. 
He was chained and brought up from thence by Hercules ; but the triple-headed monſter no ſooner ſaw 
the light, than he vomited, and infected the earth with his foam; and from hence, it was ſaid, 
poiſonous herb wolf's-bane ſprang. 3 
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In the mean time, Telemachus addreſſed himſelf to Adoam: *I remember,” faid he, 
that you mentioned a voyage you made to Bætica, ſince we returned together from Egypt: 
Bætica is a country, concerning which many wonders are related, “ which it is difficult to 
believe; tell me, therefore, whether they are true.” * I fthall be glad,” ſaid Adoam, “ to 
deleribe that country to you; for it is well worthy of your curioſity, and is yet more ex- 
traordinary than fame has reported it. 8 | 
« The river Betis flows through a fertile country, where the air is always temperate, and 
the ſky ſerene. This river, which gives name to the country, falls into the ocean near the 
pillars of Hercules; not far from the place where the ſea heretofore, breaking it's bounds, 
ſeparated the country of Tarſis from the vaſt continent of Africa. This region ſeems to 
have preſerved all the felicity of the golden age. T In the winter, the freezing breath of 
the north is never felt, and the ſeaſon is, therefore, mild; but in ſummer there are always 
ccfreſhing gales from the weſt, which blow about the middle of the day, and in this ſeaſon, 
therefore, the heat is never intenſe ; ſo that ſpring and autumn, eſpouſed as it were to each 
other, walk hand in hand through the year. The valleys and the plains yield annually a 
double harveſt ; the hedges conſiſt of laurels, pomegranates, jeſſamins, and other trees, that 
are not only always green, but in flower; the mountains are covered with flocks, whoſe 
WT woo], for it's ſuperior fineneſs, is ſought by all nations. This beautiful country contains alſo 
W many mines of gold and filver ; but the inhabitants, happy in their ſimplicity, diſdain to 
count glver and gold among their riches ; and value that only which contributes to ſupply 
the real and natural wants of mankind. | . 
When we firſt traded with theſe people, we found gold and filver uſed for plough- 
hares; and, in general, employed promiſcuouſly with iron. As they carried on no foreign 
trade, they had no need of money ; they were, almoſt all, either ſhepherds or huſbandmen ; 
for as they ſuffered no arts to be exerciſed among them, but ſuch as tended immediately to 
anſwer the neceſſities of life, the number of artificers was conſequently ſmalk: befides, the 
greater part, even of thoſe that live by huſbandry, or keeping of ſheep, are ſkilful in the 
exerciſe of ſuch arts as are neceſſary to manners ſo. ſimple and frugal. | 
The women are employed in ſpinning the wool, and manufacturing it into ſtuffs, tha 
are remarkably fine and white ; they alſo make the bread, and dreſs the victuals, which coſts 
them very little trouble, for they live chiefly upon fruits and milk, animal food being ſeldom 
eaten among them; of the ſkins of their ſheep, they make a light ſort of covering for thety 
legs and feet, with which they furnjſh their huſbands and children: the women alſo make 
the habitations, which are a kind of tents, covered either with waxed ſkins, or the bark of 
trees; they make and waſh all the clothes of the family, and keep their houſes in greay 
neatneſs and order: their clothes, indeed, are eaſily made; for, in that temperate climate, 


they 


mY 


— 
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* Nothing can come nearer to the deſcription which Strabo gives of Spain. Theſe flowers are not 
merely the product of the poet's fancy; he had drank deep draughts at the ſpring-head of antiquity ; he 
advances nothing that he has not a good foundation for. Could he have given the Duke of Anjou now 
King of Spain] a better notion of the country he was one day to govern * | 

f This whole deſcription is literally meant of Spain ; we find the like account of it in ancient authors. 
—1he golden age is aſſigned to the reign of Saturn, becauſe in his time Janus brought into the world 
t at fortunate age, when the earth, without being tilled, produced all kinds of fruits. Aſtræa, that is, 
Juſtice, reigned here below, and all men lived in common, in perfect friendfhip. This happy periqft can 


+ no other but that which pur firſt parents ſpent in the terreſtrial paradiſe. 
No. 5. 2 | 
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they wear only a piece of fine white ſtuff, which is not formed to the ſhape of the body 
but wrapped round it fo as to fall in long plaits, and take what figure the wearer thinks fil.“ 
Ihe men cultivate the ground, end manage their flocks; and the other arts which they 
practiſe are thoſe only of forming wood and iron into neceſſary utenſils; and of iron they 
make little uſe, except in inſtruments of tillage : all the arts that relate to architecture ate 
uſeleſs to them, for they build no houſes : © It ſhews too much regard to the earth,” ſa 
they, © to erect a building upon it which will laſt longer than ourſelves ; if we are defended 
from the weather, it is ſufficient. As to the other arts, which are ſo highly eſteemed in 
Greece, in Egypt, and in attether nations that have admitted the innumerable wants of 
poliſhed life, they hold them in the greateſt deteſtation, as the inventions of vanity and 
voluptuouſneſs. + | * 8 ghd 

When they are told of nations, who have the art of erecting ſuperb buildings, and of 
making ſplendid furniture of filver and gold, ſtuffs adorned with embroidery and jewels 
exquiſite perfumes, delicious meats, and inſtruments of muſic ; they reply, that the people 
of ſuch nations are extremely unhappy to have employed fo much ingenuity and labour to 

render themſelves at once corrupt and wretched ; * Theſe ſuperfluitics,” ſay they, *cffeminate 
intoxicate, and torment thoſe who poſſeſs them; and tempt thoſe who poſſeſs them not, to 
acquire them by fraud and violence. Can that ſuperfluity be good, which tends only to 
make men evil? Are the people of theſe countries more healthy and robuſt than we are! 
do they live longer, or agree better with each other? do they enjoy more liberty, tranquillity 
and chearfulneſs? On the contrary, are they not jealous of each other ? are not their 
hearts corroded with envy, and agitated by ambition, avarice, and terror? Are they not 
incapable of pleaſures that are pure and fimple ? and is not this incapacity the unavoidable 

' conſequence of the innumerable artificial wants to which they are enſlaved, and upon which 
they make all their happineſs depend!“ 

* Such,” ſaid Adoam, © are the ſentiments of this ſagacious people, who have acquired 
wiſdom only by the ſtudy of nature. They conſider our refinements with abhorrence; and 
it muſt be confeſſed, that, in their ſimplicity, there is ſomething not only amiable, but 
great. They live in common, without any partition of lands. The dead of even 

family is it's King: this patriarchal monarch has a right to puniſh his children, or his 
grand-children, if they are guilty of a fault; but he firſt takes the advice of his family: 
puniſhment, indeed, is very rare among them; for innocence of manners, ſincerity of heart, 
and hatred of vice, ſeem to be the natural productions of the country. Aſtræa, who 
aid to have quitted the earth, and aſcended to heaven, ſeems ſtill to be hidden among thele 
happy people: they have no need of judges, for every man ſubmits to the juriſdiction d 
conſcience. They poſſeſs all things in common; for the cattle produce milk, and tht 
fields and orchards fruit and grain of every kind in ſuch abundance, that a people, ſo friga 
and temperate, have no nced of property. They have no fixed place of abode ; but, * 
| they 


— 
8 7 


* We are not to look upon thoſe notions to be more plauſible than ſolid. That they were praicadle 
has been made appear from examples of ſome of the greateſt legiſlators. Lycurgus banithed from bs 
republic not only gold and ſilver, but alſo all their concomitant vices. He reduced all the exerciſes 0 
the Lacedæmonians to huſbandry and the art military; and accordingly Sparta had no other walls ® 
bulwarks but her citizens” bodies. 
+; Aſtræa was the daughter of Jupiter and Themis, the goddeſs of juſtice. - After having lived upon 
the earth during all the golden age, ſhe fled to heaven in the iron age, as ſoon as men began to gro# 
corrupt. | | 
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they have conſumed the fruits, and | exhauſted the paſturage of one part of the paradiſe 
which they inhabit, they remove their tents to another: they have, therefore, no oppoſition 
of intereſt, but are connected by a fraternal affection, which there is nothing to interrupt. 
This peace, this union, this liberty, they preſerve, by rejecting ſuperfluous wealth, and 
deceitful pleaſure: they are all free, and they are all equal. a 
« Superior wiſdom, the reſult either of long experience or uncommon abilities, is the only 
mark of diſtinction among them; the ſophiſtry of fraud, the cry of violence, the contention 
of the bar, and che tumult of battle, are never heard in this ſacred region, which the gods 
have taken under their immediate protection: this ſoil has never been diſtained with human 
blood; and even that of a lamb has rarely been ſhed upon it. When the inhabitants are told 
of bloody battles, rapid conqueſts, and the ſubverſion of empires, which happen in other 
countries, they ſtand aghaſt with aſtoniſhment: What,“ ſay they, © do not men die faſt 
enough, without being deſtroyed by each other? Can any man be inſenſible of the brevity of 
life; and can he, who knows it, think life too long? Is it poſſible to ſuppoſe, that mankind 
came into the world, merely to propagate miſery, and to harraſs and deſtroy one another? 
Neither can the inhabitants of Bætica comprehend, how thoſe, whoy by ſubjugating great em- 
pires, obtain the name of conquerors, came to be fo much the object of admiration. © To 
place happineſs in the government of others, ſay they, is madneſs, ſince to govern well, is a 
painful taſk; but a deſire to govern others againſt their will, is madneſs in a ſtill greater de- 
gree:* a wiſe man cannot, without violence to himſelf, fubmit to take upon him the govern- 
ment of a willing people, whom the gods have committed to his charge, or who apply to 
him for guidance and protection: to govern peopte againſt their will, is to become miſerable, 
for the falſe honour of holding others in ſlavery. A conqueror is one, whom the gods, pro- 
voked by the wickedneſs of mankind, ſend, in their wrath, upon the earth, to ravage kingdoms ; 
to ſpread round them, in a vaſt circle, terror, miſery, and deſpair; to deſtroy the brave, and 
enſlave the free: has not he, who. is ambitious of glory, ſufficient opportunities of acquiring 
it, by managing, with wiſtom, what the gods have entruſted to his care? can it be imagined, | 
that praiſe is to be merited only by arrogance and injuſtice, by uſurpation and ty ranny? War 
ſhould never be thought of, but in the defence of liberty: happy is he, who, not being the 
flave of another, is free from the frantic ambition of making another a ſlave to him! "theſe 
conquerors, who are repreſented as encircled with glory, reſemble rivers that have overflowed 
_ banks, which appear majeſtic indeed, but which deſolate the countries they ought to 
ertilize.“ | $a} 4:6 | x 
After Adoam had given this deſcription of Bætica, Telemachus, who had liftened to 
it with great delight, aſked him feveral queſtions, which would not have been ſuggeſted by 
common curioſity. ,** Do the inhabitants of Bætica, ſaid he, © drink wine?“ © hey are 
ſo far from drinking wine ſaid Adoam, that they make none: not becauſe they are without | 
grapes, for no country in the world: produces them in greater plenty or perfection; but they 
content themſelves with eating them as they do other fruit, and are afraid of wine as the cor- 
rupter of mankind: « Wine,” they ſay. © is a ſpecies of poiſon, which produces madneſs; 
' Which does not kill men, indeed, but degrades them into brutes. Men may preſerve their 


| : health 
3 : \ 
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* Theſe words, and all that comes after, do likewiſe agree extremely Well with Cromwell, who, under 
the name of Protector, kept the Englith ſo long in ſlavery. I ti» #4 ai 

} This, and what follows, ought to be underſtood of x Engliſh ironically. It is true they eat grapes 
as well as other fruit, but they are far from dreadipg wine as the coxrupter of mankind. 
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health and their vigour, without wine; but, with wine, not their health only, but their virtue 
is in danger. | | | | 
Telemachus then inquired, what laws were eſtabliſhed in Bætica, relating to marriage. 
No man,” ſaid Adoam, “is allowed to have more than one wife; and every man is obliged to 
keep his wife as long as ſhe lives: in this country, a man's reputation depends as much upon 


his fidelity to his wife, as a woman's reputation, in other countries, depends upon her fidelity 
to her hutband.* No people ever practiſed ſo ſcrupulous a decorum, or were ſo jealous of 


their chaſtity. Their women are beautiful, and have that ſweet and tender ſenſibility, which 
is more than beauty; but they borrow no advantages from art: there is all the ſimplicity 
of nature, both in their manners, and their dreſs; and they take their ſhare of the labour 
of the day. Their marriages are peaceable, fruitful, and undefiled : the huſband and wife 
ſeem to be two bodigs ammated by one foul, the huſband manages affairs without, and 
the wife within; ſhe provides for his refreſhment at his return, and ſeenis to live only to 
leaſe him; ſhe gains his confidence; and as ſhe charms him yet more by her virtue, than 
er beauty, their happineſs is ſuch as death only can deſtroy. From this temperance, ſo- 
briety, and ſimplicity of manners, they derive longevity and health; and it is common to ſec 
among them, men of an hundred, or an hundred and twenty years old, who have all the 
chearfulneſs and vigour that make lite defirable.”” Tos | 
« But how,” ſaid Telemachus, © do they eſcape the calamities of war? are they never in- 
vaded by other nations? f Nature,” ſays Adoam, © has ſeparated them from other nations, 
by the ſea on one ſide, and by mountains almoſt inacceſſible on the other: beſides, their virtue 
has impreſſed foreign powers with reverence and awe. When any conteſt ariſes among the 
neighbouring ſtates, they frequently make a common depoſit of the territory in queſtion, in 
the hands of the Bæticans, and appoint them arbitrators of the diſpute. As theſe wiſe people 
are guilty of no violence, they are never miſtruſted ; and they laugh, when they hear of kings 


who diſagree about the boundaries of their country: © Are they afraid,“ ſay they, © that the 


earth ſhould not have room for it's inhabitants ? there will always be much more land than 
can be cultivated ; and while any remains unappropriated by cultivation, we ſhould think it 
folly to defend even our own againſt thoſe who would invade it.“ Theſe people are, indeed, 
wholly free from pride, fraud, and ambition; ) they do no injury, they violate no compact, 
they covet no territory ; their neighbours, therefore, having nothing to fear from them, nor 
any hope of making themſelves feared- by them, give them no diſturbance. They would 
ſooner abandon their country, or die upon the ſpot, than ſubmit to a ſtate of ſlavery ;|} ſo 
that the ſame qualities that render them any. 1p of ſubjugating others, render it almoſt im- 
poſſible for others to ſubjugate them, For theſe reaſons, chere is always a profound peace be- 
tween them and their neighbours,” | | 

| A Adoam 
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The Engliſh are ſo little given to jealouſy, that there is not perhaps in the whole world a people 
among whom the women are left more to their own liberty. The En Jith women are beautiſul and agree- 
able; but they perfectly well underſtand the art of making the beſt of their beauty. 

+ Conquerors are not over-fond of trying their ſtrength upon a nation which is poor, but withal war- 
like. Theſe are-the true barriers which defend the Swiſs cantons, -more than-their mountains. - : 

4 This is exactly the fituation of England; whoſe kings, as appears from hiſtory, have often been the 
arbiters of other princes of Europe, 

§ This is one of the 2 moc k- truths againſt the violent diſpoſition which prompted the Engliſh to 

one of their kings to death, &c. It is alſo an irony upon their proud and haughty nature. 


The Engliſh ſacrifice every thing to the love of liberty: nothing but ſo juſt a cauſe, can excuſe cer- 
ain acts of violence they have committed. 1 
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Adoam proceeded to give an account of the traffic which the Phenicians carried on in 
Bætica: © The inhabitants of that happy country, ſaid he, © were aſtoniſhed, when they firſt 
{aw the waves bring ſtrangers from a diſtant region to their coaſt : they received us, however, 
with great benevolence ; and gave us part of whatever they had, without aſking or expecting 
a return. They ſuffered us to eſtabliſh a colony on the iſland of Gadira, and offered us what- 
ever ſhould remain of their wool, after their own neceſſities were ſupplied; ſending us, at the 
ſame time, a conſiderable quantity of it as a preſent ; for they have great pleaſure in beſtowing 
their ſuperfluities' upon ſtrangers. | 5 a5 

« As to their mines, they made no uſe of them; and, therefore, without reluQance, left 
them intirely to us. Men, they thought, were not over-wiſe, who, with ſo much labour, 
ſearched the bowels of the earth, for that which could give no true happineſs, nor ſatisfy any 
natural want. They admoniſhed us not to dig in the earth ſo deep: Content yourſelves,” 


— 


faid they, © with ploughing it, and it will yield you teal benefits in return; it will: yield thoſe . 


things, to which gold and filver owe all their value; for gold and filver are valuable, only.as 
means of procuring the neceſſaries of life. | PIE +, 
We frequently offered to teach them navigation, and carry ſome of their youth with us 
into Phenicia; but they never would conſent that their children ſnould live as we do. If 
our children were to go with you,” ſaid they, “ their wants would be ſoon as numerous as 
your's : the nameleſs variety of things which you have made neceſſary, would become neceflary 
to them; they would be reſtleſs till theſe artificial wants were ſupplied; and they would re- 
nounce their virtue, by the practice of diſhoneſt arts to ſupply them: they would on reſemble 
a man of good limbs, and a ſound conſtitution, who having, by long inactivity, forgot how 
to walk, is under the neceſſity of being carried like a cripple.” As to navigation, they admire 
it as a curious art, but they believe it to be pernicious : © If theſe people, ſay they, © have 
the neceſſaries of life in their own country, what, do they ſeek in our s? Will not thoſe things 
which ſatisfy the wants of nature, ſatisfy their wants? Surely, they that defy the tempeſt, to 
gratify avarice or luxury, deſerve ſhipwreck !.” „ e eee 5 
Telemachus liſtened to this diſcourſe of Adoam, with unſpeakable delight; and rejoiced 
that there was yet a people in the world, who, by a perfect conformity to the law of nature, 
were ſo wiſe and ſo happy: How different,” ſaid he, © are the manners of this nation, from 
thoſe which, in nations that have obtained the higheſt reputation for wiſdom, are tainted 
throughout with vanity and ambition! To us, the tollies that have depraved us are ſo habi- 
tal, that we can ſcarcely believe this ſimplicity, though it is indeed the ſimplicity of nature, 
can be real: we conſider the manners of theſe people as a ſplendid fiction, and they ought to 
regard our's as a prepoſterous dream. e | 
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Penus, fill incenſed againfl Telemachus, requeſts of Jupiter that he may periſh ; but this not being 
permitted by the Fates, the goddeſs conſults with. Nepiune how his return 10 Ithaca, whither 
Adoam is conducting him, may be prevented. They employ an illufive divinity to deceive 

Acbamas the pilot, who, ſuppoſing the land before him to be Ithaca, enters full ſail into the port 
of Salentum. Telemachus is kindly received by Idomenens in his new city, who is preparing 
a ſacrifice to Jupiter, that he may be ſucceſsful in a war againſt the Mandurians. The entrails 
of the vittims being conſulted by the prieft, he perceives the omens to be happy, but declares 

bat Idomeneus will owe his good fortune to his gueſts, 


HHH Teaching and Adoam were engaged in this converſation, forgetful of ſleep, 
+. and not perceiving that the night was already half ſpent, an unfriendly and de- 
ceitful power turned their courſe from Ithaca, which Athamas, their pilot, ſought in vain. 
Neptune, although he was propitious to the Phenicians, could not bear the eſcape of 
Telemachus from the tempeſt which had ſhipwrecked him en the iſland of - Calypſo ; and 
Venus was ſtill more provoked at the triumph of a youth, who had been victorious againſt 
all the power and the wiles of Love. Her boſom throbbed at once with grief and indig- 
nation ; and ſhe could not endure the places where Telemachus had treated her ſovereignty 
with contempt : turning therefore from Cythera, Paphos, and Idalia, and diſregarding the 
homage that was paid her in the iſle of Cyprus, ſhe aſcended the radiant ſummit of Olym- 
pus, where the gods were aſſembled round the throne of Jupiter. From this place, they 
held the ſtars rolling beneath their feet; and this earth, an obſcure and diminutive ſpot, 
is ſcarcely diſtinguiſhed among them: the vaſt oceans, by which it's continents are divided, 
appear but as drops of water; and the moſt extended empires but as a little ſand ſcattered 
between them: the innumerable multitudes that ſwarm upon the ſurface are but like 
inſects quickening in the ſun ; and the moſt powerful armies reſemble a cluſter of emmets, 
that are contending for a grain of corn, or a blade of graſs. Whatever is moſt important 
in the conſideration of men, excites the laughter of the gods as the ſport of children ; and 
what we diſtinguiſh by the names of grandeur, glory, power, and policy, are, in their fight, 
no better than miſery and tolly. \ - | 
Qn this awful throne, this ſtupendous height, Jupiter has fixed his everlaſting _— 
; is 


* Homer has been blamed for making gods of his heroes, and men of his gods ; but our author has 
taken no more from fable than what ſuited the notion of a deity ; he only repreſents the god ſurrounded 
with his glory. | | 
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His eyes penetrate to the center, and paſs in a moment through all the labyrinths of the 
heart : his ſmile diffuſes over all .nature ſerenity and joy ; but, at his frown, not earth only, 
but heaven trembles. The gods themſelves are dazzled with the glory that furrounds him 
and approach not his throne but with reverence and fear. | 4 

He was now ſurrounded by the celeſtial deities; and Venus preſented herſelf before him 
in all the ſplendor of that beauty, of which ſhe is herſelf the ſource: her robe, which flowed 
negligently round her, exceeded in brightneſs all the colours with which Iris decks herſelf 
amidſt the duſky clouds, when ſhe promiſes to affrighted mortals, that the ſtorm ſhall have 
an end, and that calm and ſunſhine ſhall return. Her waiſt was encircled by that myſterious 
zone, which comprizes every grace that can excite defire ;* and her hair was tied negligently 
behind, in a fillet of gold. The gods were ſtruck. with her beauty, as if they had never 
ſeen it before ; and their eyes were dazzled with it's brightneſs, like thoſe of mortals, when 
the firſt radiance of the ſun unexpectedly breaks upon them after a long night. They 
glanced a haſty look of aſtoniſhment at each other, but their eyes ſtill centered in her : they 
perceived, however, that ſhe had been weeping, and that grief was ſtrongly pictured in her 
countenance. | 


In the mean time, ſhe advanced towards the throne of Jupiter with a light and eaſy 


motion, like the flight of a bird, which glides unreſiſted through the regions of the air. 
The god received her with a ſmile of divine complacency ; and, riſing from his ſeat, em- 
braced her:“ What is it, my dear child,” faid he, © that has troubled you? I cannot 


behold your tears with indifference : fear not to tell me all that is in your heart; you know 


the tenderneſs of my affection, and my readineſs to indulge your wiſh.” 8 | 
O father, both of gods and men,” replied the goddeſs with a ſweet and gentle, but in- 
terrupted voice, © can you, from whom nothing is hidden, be ignorant of the cauſe of my 


diſtreſs ?} Minerva, not ſatisfied with having ſubverted to it's foundation the ſuperb city 


which was under my protection, nor with having gratified her revenge upon Paris, for 
judging her beauty to be inferior to mine, conduats in ſafety through every nation, and 


over every ſea, the ſon of Ulyſſes, by whoſe cruel ſubtilty the ruin of Troy was effected. 


Minerva is now the companion of Telemachus ; and it is, therefore, that her place among 
the deities who ſurround the throne of Jupiter is vacant : ſhe has conducted that preſump- 


tuous mortal to Cyprus, only that he might inſult me: he has deſpiſed my power; he 
diſdained even to burn incenſe upon my altars ; he turned with abhorrence from the feaſts: 
which are there celebrated to my honour ; and he has barred his heart againſt" every pleaſure 


that I inſpire. Neptune has, at my requeſt, provoked the winds and waves againſt him in 


* 
— —— — _ _—_— —_ 1 dl 


*The three Graces were the production of Venus, and generally kept her company; which furniſhed” | 
the poets with the conceit of that myſterious girdle here mentioned. Their names were Aglaia (other- 


Wiſe Palithea), Thalia, and Euphroſyne.. They are ſaid to be three, becauſe we ought to be bountiful to 
others, and thankfully to receive good turis from others, and to requite courtefies ; which are three 
ſeveral acts. One, they ſay, was painted with her back towards us, and her face from us, as proceeding! 
rom us; the other two with their faces towards us; noting, that for one benefit done, we ſhould receive 


double thanks. They were painted naked, to ſhew that good turns ſhould be done without di{ſembling» 


75 hypocriſy; alſo young, to denote that the remembrance of benefits ſnould never wax old. They were 
alſo pictured laughing, to ſignify a chearfulneſs in doing of kindneſſes. Laſtly, their arms were linked: 


one with another; to teach that one kindneſs ſhould draw on another, ſo that the knot and bond of love 


lhould be indiſſoluble. | | 


Venus, in the Iliad, ſets herſelf againſt the kings of Greece, who had Minerva for their protectreſs. | 


r author follows the fame fiction; but in both poems we find wiſdom triumphing over plecfure. 


vain. 
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vain. He was ſhipwrecked in a dreadſul ſtorm upon the iſland of Calypſo; but he has 
there triumphed over Love himſelf, whom I ſent to ſoften his unfeeling heart: neither the 
youth nor the beauty of Calypſo and her nymphs, nor the burning ſhafts of immortal Love, 
have been able to defeat the artifices of Minerva; ſhe has torn him from that iſland; a 
ſtripling has triumphed over me; and I am overwhelmed with confuſion.” | 

It is true, my daughter,” ſaid Jupiter, who was deſirous to ſooth her ſorrows, © that 
Minerva defends the breaſt of Telemachus againſt all the arrows of your ſon ; and deſigns 
a glory for him, which no youth has yet deſerved. I am not pleaſed that he has deſpiſed 
your altars ; but I cannot ſubje& him to your power; I conſent, however, for your ſake, 
that he ſhall be ſtill a wanderer by land and ſea ; that he ſhall be till diſtant from his 
country, and ſtill expoſed to danger and misfortune : but the Deſtinies forbid that he ſhould 
perith ; nor will they permit his virtue to be drowned in the pleaſures which you vouchſate 
to man. Take comfort, then, my child ; remember over how many heroes and gods your 

ſway is abſolute, and be content.” 7 1 5 . 
While he thus ſpoke, a gracious ſmile blended ineffable ſweetneſs and majeſty in his 
countenance ; and a glancing radiance iſſued from his eye, brighter and more piercing than 
lightning : he kiſſed the goddeſs with tenderneſs, and the mountain was C faſed with 
ambroſial odours. This favour from the ſovereign of the ſkies could not fail to touch the 
ſenſibility of Venus; her countenance kindled into a lively expreſſion of joy, and ſhe drew 
down her veil to hide her bluſhes and confuſion. The divine aſſembly applauded the words 
of Jupiter; and Venus, without loſing a moment, went in ſearch of Neptune, to concert new 

means of revenging herſelf upon Telemachus. 3 | 
She told Neptune all that Jupiter had ſaid. I know already,” replied Neptune, © the 
unchangeable decrees of Fate : but if we cannot overwhelm Telemachus in the deep, let us 
neglect nothing that may make him wretched, or delay his return to Ithaca. I cannot 
conſent to deſtroy the Phenician veſſel, in which he 1s embarked ; for I love the Phenicians; 
they are my peculiar people, and they do more honour to my dominion than any other 
nation upon earth : they have rendered the ocean itſelf the bond of ſociety, by which the 
moſt diſtant countries are united: their ſacrifices continually ſmoke upon my altars; they 
are inflexibly juſt ; they are the fathers of commerce, and diffuſe through all nations con- 
venience and plenty. I cannot, therefore, permit one of their veſſels to ſuffer - ſhipwreck ; 
but I will cauſe pilot to miſtake his courſe, and ſteer from Ithaca, the port that he 
deſigns to make.” Venus, ſatisfied with this promiſe, expreſſed her pleaſure by a ma- 
lignant ſmile ; and turned the rapid wheels of her celeſtial chariot over the blooming plains 
of Idalia, where the Graces, the Sports, and the Smiles, expreſſed their joy at her return, by 
dancing round her upon the flowers, which, in that delighttul country, variegate the ground 

with beauty, and impregnate the galc with fragrance. F 

Neptune immediately diſpatched * one of the deities that preſide over thoſe deceptions 
which reſemble dreams; except that dreams affect only thoſe that fleep, and theſe impoſe 
upon the waking. This malevolent power, attended by a_ multitude of winged illuſions, ' 
that perpetually fluttered round him, ſhed a ſubtile and faſcinating liquor over the eyes of 
Athamas the pilot, while he was attentively conſidering the brightneis of the moon, the 
courſe of the ſtars, and the coaſt of Ithaca, the cliffs of which he diſcovered not far goo 
112 rom 
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. Ulyſſes, in the Odyſſey, is expoſed to Neptune's fury, who wreaks on him his utmoſt vengeance: 


here the ſame fiftions adorn a yet more ſublime moral, without giving the reader the trouble of looking 
for it through the veil of allegories. | | 
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From that moment the eyes of Athamas became unfaithful to their objects, and preſented 
to him another heaven and another earth: the ſtars appcared as if their courſe had been 
inverted ; Olympus ſeemed to move by new laws, and the earth itſelf to have changed it's 
poſition. A falſe Ithaca roſe up before him, while he was ſteering from the real country; 
and the deluſive ſhore fled as he approached it: he perceived that he did not gain upon it, 
and he wondered at the cauſe : yet ſometimes he fancied he heard the noiſe of people in th: 
port ; and he was about to make preparations, according to the orders he had received, io: 
putting Telemachus on ſhore upon a little iſland adjacent to that of Ithaca, in order to con 
ceal his return from the ſuitors of Penelope, who had conſpired his deſtruction. Sometimes 
he thought himſelf in danger of the rocks which ſurround the coaſt, and imagined that he 
heard the dreadful roaring of the ſurge that broke againſt them : then the land ſuddenly 
appeared to be again diſtant ; and the mountains looked but. like the clouds, which ſome- 
times obſeure the horizon at the ſetting of the ſun. | 

Thus was Athamas aſtoniſhed and confounded ; and the influence of the deity, which had 
deceived his ſight, impreſſed a dread upon his mind, which, till then, he had never felt: 
he ſometimes almoſt doubted whether he was awake, or whetker what he ſaw was not the 
illuſion of a dream. In the mean time, NeptunEcommanded the caſt wind to blow, that 
the veſſel might be driven upon bhe coaſt of Heſperia ; * and the wind obeyed with ſuch 
violence, that the coaſt of Heſperia was immediately before them. . 

Aurora had already proclaimed the day to be at hand ; and the ſtars, touched at once with 
fear and envy at the rays of the ſun, retired to conceal their fading fires in the boſom of 
the deep; when the pilot ſuddenly cried out, I am now ſure of my port; the iſland of 
Ithaca is before us, and we almoſt touch the ſhore. Rejoice, O Telemachus ! for in leſs 
than an hour you will again embrace Penelope, and perhaps again behold Ulyſſes upon his 
throne.” | | | 

This exclamation rouſed Telemachus, who was now in a profound ſleep: he awaked, 
ſtarted up, and running to the helm, embraced the pilot : at the ſame time, fixing his eyes, 
which were ſcarce open, upon the neighbouring coaſt, the view ſtruck him at once with 
ſurprize and diſappointment ; for in theſe ſhores he found no reſemblance of his country. 
Alas!“ faid he, where are we? This is not Ithaca, the dear iſland that I ſeek. Lou 
are certainly miſtaken, and are not perfectly acquainted with a country ſo diſtant from 
your own.” No, replied Athamas, “ cannot be miſtaken in the coaſt of this iſland ; 
I have entered the port ſo often, that I am acquainted with every rock, and have not a 
more exact remembrance even of Tyre itſelf. Obſerve that mountain u hich runs out from 
the ſhore, and that rock wich riſes like a tower: do you not ſee others, that, projecting 

from above, ſeem to threaten the ſea with their fall? and do not you hear the waves that 
break againſt them below? There is the temple of Minerva, which ſeems to penetrate 
the clouds; and there the citadel, and the palace of Ulyſſes!” „ Still you are miſtaken,” 
replied Telemachus. I ſee a coaſt which is elevated, indeed, but level and unbroken; I 
perceive a City, but it is not Ithaca. Is it thus, ye gods ! that ye ſport with men?” 


While. 
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* Heſperia means Italy there; ſo called by the Greeks, either from King Heſperus, the brother of 
Atlas, or elſe from the evening-ſtar Heſperos (in Greek), which in the evening appears in the weſt ; and 
becauſe the regions of Italy and Spain are, with reſpect to the Greeks, ſituated in the weſt. Heſperia, 
Without an epithet to it, is almoſt always taken for Italy, as here we find it in the text above. 
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- I beheld the coaſt of Ithaca, of which a perfect image was repreſented to me, that is now 


characters are always repreſented as acting. A confuſed heap of different fictions, fuch as we ſee in 
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While Telemachus was . yet ſpeaking, the eyes of Athamas were again changed; the 
charm was broken, he ſaw the coaſt as it was, and acknowledged his miſtake. © I confeſs,” 
{aid he, © O Telemachus ! that ſome untriendly power has faſcinated my fight. I thought 


vaniſhed like a dream. I now fſce another city, and know it to be Salentum,* which 
Idomeneus, a fugitive from Crete, is founding in Heſperia : I perceive riſing walls as yet 
unfiniſhed ; and 1 ſes a port, not entirely fortified. | | 

While Athamas was remarking the various works which were carrying on in this riſing 
city, and Telemachus was deploring his misfortunes; the wind, which Neptune had com- 
manded to blow, carried them with full fails into the road, where they found themſelves 
under ſhelter, and very near the port. 1 

Mentor, who was neither ignorant of the reſentment of Neptune, nor the cruel artifices 
of Venus, only ſmiled at the miſtake of Athamas. When they had got ſafe into che road, 
« Jupiter tries you,” ſaid he to Telemachus, © but he will not ſuffer you to periſh; he tries 
you, that he may open before you the path of glory. Remember the labours of Hercules, 
and let the atchievements of your father be always preſent to your mind ; he that knows 
not how to ſuffer, has no greatneſs of foul. f You muſt weary fortune, who delights to 
perſecute you, by patience and fortitude ; and be aſſured, that you are much leſs endangered 
by the diſpleaſure of Neptune, than by the careſſes of Calypſo. But why do we delay to 
enter the harbour? the people here are our friends, for they are natives of Greece; and 
Idomeneus, having himſelf been ill treated by tortune, will naturally be touched with pity 
at our diſtreſs. They immediately entered the port of Salentum, where the Phenicians 
were admitted without ſcruple ; for they are at peace, and in trade, with every nation upon 
earth. P 5 | ETD 

Telemachus looked upon that rifing city with admiration. As a young plant, that has 
been watered with the dews of the night, feels the glow of the morning ſun, grows under 
the genial influence, opens it's buds, unfolds it's leaves, ſpreads out it's odoriferous flowers, 
variegated with a thouſand dyes, and diſclofes every moment ſome freſh beauty; ſo flouriſned 
this infant city of Idomeneus, on the borders of the deep. It roſe into greater magnificence 
every hour; and diſcovered, in a diſtant proſpect, to the ſtrangers that approached it by 
ſea, new ornaments of architecture, that ſeemed to reach the clouds. The whole coaſt 
reſounded with the voices of workmen and the ſtrokes of the hammer, and huge ſtones 
were ſeen ſuſpended from pulleys in the air. As ſoon as the morning dawned, the people 
were animated to their labour by their chiefs; and Idomeneus himſelf being preſent to 
diſpenſe his orders, the works were carried on with incredible expedition. Br | 

As ſoon as the Phenician veſſel came to ſhore, the Cretans received Telemachus and 
Mentor with all the tokens of a ſincere friendſhip ;{ and immediately acquainted Idomeneus 


that the ſon of Ulyfles was arrived in his dominions. The ſon of Ulyſſes,” faid he, of C 
my dear friend Ulyſſes; of him who is at once a hero and a ſage; by whoſe e alone In 

the re 
1 5 0 


2 
* Salentum was once the capital of the Salentini, in Apulia. See more of it in a preceding note. 
+ The fabulous heroes are heightened by the luſtre of a well-ſupported adverfity. It is a circumſtance 
which contributes the moſt of any thing to the glory of a great man; for when he is in a diſtreſſed con- 
dition, yon do not ſee the ſplendor of fortune, but his virtue alone, ſhining out in him. 3 


+ As in tragedy, ſo in epic poetry, the action is leſs compounded and more lively when the ſame 


gur romances, ſhew nothing but an irregular fancy in the authors of them. 
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the deſtruction of Troy was accompliſhed ! © Let him be conduQted hither, that I may con- 
vince him how much I loved his father!“ Telemachus being then preſented to him, told 
him his name, and then demanded the rights of hoſpitality. | | 

Idomeneus received him with a ſmile of tender complacency : © I believe, ſaid he, © I 
ſhould have known you, if I had not been told your name. I perceive your father's fire 
and firmneſs in your eye; * the ſame coldneſs and reſerve. in your firſt addreſs, which in 
him concealed fo much vivacity, and ſuch various grace. You have his ſmile of conſcious 
penetration; his eaſy negligence ; and his ſweet, fimple, and infinuating elocution, which 

takes the ſoul captive before it can prepare for defence. You are, indeed, the ſon of Ulyſſes! 
From this hour you ſhall alſo be mine. Tell me then,” ſays he, what adventure has 
brought you to this coaſt. Are you in ſearch'of your father? Alas! of your father I can 
give no intelligence. Fortune has equally perſecuted both him and me: he has never been 
able to return to his country; and I became the victim of divine diſpleaſure in mine. 
While Idomeneus was thus ſpeaking to Telemachus, he fixed his eyes attentively upon 
Mentor, as a man whoſe countenance was not wholly unknown to him, though he could not 
recollect his name. a 32.4 | | | 

In the mean time, the eyes of Telemachus were filled with tears. Forgive,” ſaid he, 
O king! the grief that I cannot hide. I ought now, indeed, to betray no paſſion but joy 
at your preſence, and gratitude for your bounty; yet, by the regret which you expreſs for 
the loſs of Ulyſſes, you impreſs me with a new ſenſe of my misfortune in the loſs: of a father! 
have already long ſought him through all the regions of the deep. Such is the diſplea- 
ſure of the gods, that they neither permit me to find him, nor to learn whether the ſea has 
not cloſed-over him for ever; nor yet to return to Ithaca, where Penelope pines with an 
anxious deſire to he delivered from her lovers. I hoped to have found you in Crete, where 
| only heard the ſtory of your misfortunes; and J had then no thought of approaching the 
coaſt of Heſperia, where you have founded another kingdom. But fortune, who {ports with 
mankind, and keeps me wandering through every country that is diſtant from my. own, has 
at length thrown me upon your coaft ;' a misfortune which: J regret leſs than any other, 
ſince, though I am driven from Ithaca, I am at leaſt brought to Idomeneus, the moſt 
generous of men 44% | w—I AN e ys 
Idomeneus, having embraced” Telemachus with great tenderneſs, conducted him to his 
palace, where he inquired what venerable old man it was that accompanied him: “I think, 


the friend of Ulyſſes, to whoſe care he confided my infancy, and to whom my obligations 
are more than I can expreſs.” “. | Q 
Idomeneus immediately advanced towards Mentor, and gave him his hand. We have 
cen each other before, ſaid he; © do not you remember the voyage that you made to 

| Crete, and the good counſel. that you gave me there? I was then carried away by the 
impetuoſity of youth, and the love of deceitful pleaſure. Id was neceflary, that What J 
refuſed to learn from wiſdom, I ſhould be taught by adverſity : would. to heaven that I had 
confided in your counſel! But 1 am aftonithed to ſce that ſo many years have 1 = | 
h ; V | | _ little 
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rt of an excellent writer is to collect together, in one point of view, all thoſe lively” touches 
racterize the whole man, and paint him-ontas big as the life. Homer has drawn the pictures 
as udes of heroes, and yet there are not any two of them alike: they are; if T may fo ſay, a. 
| 41005 in his poem as in nature. Our author ſeems to work with the fame pencil. dee e 


laid he, © that T have ſomewhere feen him before.? * That is Mentor,” replied. Telemaohus, 
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| little alteration in your appearance; there is the ſame! freſhneſs in your countenance, your 
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ſtature is ſtill erect, and your vigour is undiminiſhed: I fee no difference, except that there 
are a few more grey hairs upon your head. | rags 
If I was inclined to fatter,” replied, Mentor,“ I would ſay, that you alſo preſerve the 
fame bloom of youth which glowed upon your countenance before the ſiege of Troy; but 
I had rather deny myſelf the pleaſure of gratifying. you, than offend againſt truth. 
perceive, indeed, by the wiſdom of your diſcourſe, that from flattery you could receive ng 
ratification; and that he who ſpeaks to Idomeneus riſks nothing by fincerity. You arc, 
indeed, much changed; * ſo much, that I ſhould ſcarce have known you: but I am not 
ignorant of the caule ; the hand of misfortune has been upon you: you are, however, a 
8 even by your ſufferings; for they have taught you wiſdom: and the wrinkles that 
ime impreſſes upon the face ought not much to be regretted, if, in the mean while, he is 
planting virtue in the breaſt. Beſides, it ſhould be conſidered, that kings muſt wear out 
taſter than other men: in adverſity, the ſolicitude of the mind, and the fatigues of the 


body, bring on the infirmities of age before they are old; and, in proſperity, the indulgencits 
of a voluptuous life wear them out ſtill more than corporal labour or intellectual ſufferance, 


Nothing is ſo fatal to health as immoderate pleaſure : and therefore kings, both in peace 
and war, have pains and - pleaſures which precipitate old age. A ſober, temperate, and 
ſimple life, free from the inquietudes both of accident and paſſion, divided in due propor- 
tions between labour and reſt, continues long, to the wiſe, the bleſſings of youth; ubich, if 
theſe precautions do not retaiji them, are ever ready to fly away upon the wings of time.“ 

Idomeneus, who liſtened with delight to the wiſdom of Mentor, would longer have 
indulged himſelf in ſo noble a pleaſure, if he had not been reminded of a ſacrifice which 
he was to offer to Jupiter. Telemachus and Mentor followed him to the temple, ſurrounded 
by a crowd of people, who gazed at the two ſtrangers with great eagerneſs and curioſity. 
« 'Thefe men, ſaid they, © are very different from each other. The younger has ſomething 
ſprightly and amiable, that is hard to be defined: all the graces of youth and beauty are 
diffuſed over his whole perſon ; yet he has nothing effeminately ſoft though the bloom ot 
youth is ſcarcely ripened into manhood, he appears vigorous, robuſt, and inured to labour. 
The other, though much older, has ſuffered no injury from time: at the firſt view, his 
general appearance is leſs noble, and his countenance leſs gracious ; but, upon a cloſer 
examination, we find, under his unaſſuming ſimplicity, ſtrong indications both of wiſdom 
and of virtue ; with a kind of nameleſs ſuperiority, that excites at once both reverence and 
admiration. When the gods deſcended upon the earth, they doubtleſs aſſumed the form 
of ſuch ſtrangers and travellers as theſe.” | 

In the mean time, they arrrived at the temple of Jupiter, which Idomeneus, who ws 
deſcended from the god, had adorned with the utmoſt magnificence. It was ſurroun 


with a double range of columns, of variegated marble ; the capitals of which were of filver. 


The whole building was caſed with marble, enriched with baſs relicf : the carving per 
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Truth is never ill received, when a man of worth and diſtinction ſpeaks it to a great prince. Agrippa 
declared to Auguſtus, that he ought, for his reputation's ſake, to relinquiſh the empire; and yet Agrippa 
loſt no ground in Auguſtus's favour for his freedom of ſpeech. | 5 

+ Lucian has written a ſmall tract concerning thoſe who live to a great age. He therein mentions a 

| king who lived to be a hundred and fifteen years old, and whois taken notice of in hiſtory on no 01 
p | r Ws 


| account but the number of his years. 
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the transformation of Jupiter into a bull, and his rape of Europa 
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meneus, © that we ſhould ſee how ſenſibly you are touched with the glory and the misfortunes 
of your father.“ 0 1 13 35 | 415 
The people were now gathered in a throng under the vaſt porticos which were formed 
by the double range of columns that ſurrounded the building. There were two companies 
of boys and virgins, who ſung hymns to the praiſe of the god in whoſe hand are the 
thunders of the ſky : they were ſelected for their beauty: and had long hair, which flowed 
in looſe curls over their ſhoulders; they were clothed in white, and their heads were 
crowned with roſes, and ſprinkled with perfume. Idomeneus ſacrificed an hundred bulls 
to Jupiter, to obtain fucceſs in a war which he had undertaken againſt the neighbouring 
ſtates : the blood of the victims ſmoked on every fide, and was received into large vaſes of 
filver and gold. % 500” UNE N 3 | 

Theophanes, the prieſt of the temple, venerable for his age, and beloved of the god; 
having kept his head covered during the ceremony with the ſkirt of his purple robe, pro- 
ceeded to examine the ftill panting entrails of the victims: he then mounted the facred 
tripod, and cried out, Who, ye gods are theſe ſtrangers that ye have brought amongſt 
us ? without them the war which we have undertaken would have been fatal ; and Salentum 
would have fallen into ruin, while it was yet rifing from it's foundations. I ſee a hero in the 
bloom of youth; I ſee him conducted by the hand of wiſdom! To mortal lips thus much 
only is permitted... % 8 | e e 
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* Europa was the daughter of Agenor, king of Phenicia, and ſiſter of Cadmus. Jupiter, in the ſhape 
ef a bull, carried her away through the ſea into Crete. The truth of this fiction ſotne think to be this; 
that the ſhip wherein ſhe was carried was fau#iformts, like a bull; others, that the maſter of the ſhip's 
name was Taurus, Bull; others, that the ſhip had the figure of a bull carved! either in the prow of 
poop; others, that a legion of men ſtole her and other virgins away, carrying in their flag a white bull; 
or elſe becauſe the word in Hebrew ſignifies both a bull and a ſhip. . However this be, moſt authors ace 
ot opinion that from her is derived the name of Europe, one of the four quarters of the world, and, 
though the leaſt, yet the moſt conſiderable for people, arts, and arms. Stephens will have it come 


rom Europus, King of Macedon. But Becmannus deduces it from two Teutonic words, eur, Excellent, 


and h, 4 muttitnde of men. | _ —— — 

I Thus, in the Odyſſey, Ulyſſes finds the Phenicians to be no ſtrangers to the high reputation he had 

acquired in the world. ZEneas ſaw at Dido's court the picture of the Trojan war. Our author is rich 

with the ſpoils of Greece and Rome. _ > 0. gar 45 
Diomedes was king of Thrace: he fed his horſes with the fleſh of ſtrangers which came; into his 


* 


1 3 Hercules having overcome him, threw him to be eaten by his own horſes. 
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While be ſpoke, his looks became wild, and his eyes fiery ; he ſeemed to ſee ather 
objects than thoſe that were before him; his countenance was inflamed, his hair ſtood 
up, his mouth foamed, his arms, which were ſtretched upwards, remained immoveable, and 
all his faculties ſeemed to be under a ſupernatural influence: his voice was more than 


human; he gaſped tor breath, and was agonized by the divine ſpirit that moved within 


him. He ſoon burſt into a new exclamation: © O happy Idomeneus! What do I ſce! 
tremendous evils ! but they are averted. Within there is peace; but without there is 
battle! There is victory | O Telemachus.! thy atchievements ſurpaſs. thoſe of thy father 
Under thy falchion, pride and hoſtility grovel in the duſt together ; and gates of braſs, and 
inacceſſible ramparts, fall in one ruin at thy feet! O mighty goddeſs! let his father 
Illuſtrious youth ! thou ſhalt again behold .” Here the words died upon his tongue, 
and his powers were involuntarily ſuſpended in filence and aſtoniſhment. Ry 
The multitude was chilled with horror ; Idomeneus trembled, and did not dare to urge 
Theophanes to proceed; Telemachus himſelf ſcarcely comprehended what he had heard, 
and almoſt doubted whether predictions ſo ſublime and important had really been. delivered. 
Mentor was the only perſon in that vaſt aſſembly whom the effuſions of the divinity had 
not aſtoniſhed : © You hear,” ſaid he to Idomeneus, © the purpoſes of the gods; againſt 
whatever nation you ſhall turn your arms, your victory is ſecure; but it is to this youth, 
the ſon of your friend, that you will owe your ſucceſs; be not jealous of his honour ; but 
receive with gratitude what the gods ſhall give you by his hand.” 12 
Idomeneus endeavoured to reply; but not being yet recovered from his ſurprize, he could 
find no words, and therefore remained ſilent. Telemachus was more maſter of himſelf: 
The promiſe of ſo much glory,” ſaid he to Mentor, © does not much affect me; I deſire 
only to know the meaning of thoſe laſt words, © thou ſhalt again behold :”' is it my father, 
or my country only, that I ſhall behold again? Why, alas! was the ſentence left unfiniſhed? 
why was it ſo broken, as rather to increafe than diminiſh my uncertainty? O Ulyſfes! O 
my father! is it thy very ſelf that I ſhall again behold? is it poſſible? Alas! my wiſhes 
deceive me into hope; this cruel oracle has only ſported with my misfortunes ; one word 
more would have made me completely happy! © Reverence what the gods have revealed, 
ſaid Mentor; and do not ſeck to diſcover what they have hidden: it is fit that pre- 
ſumptuous curioſity ſhould be covered with confuſion. The gods, in the abundance of their 
wiſdom and mercy, have concealed the future from the Acht of man, in impenetrable 
darkneſs. It is proper, indeed, that we ſhould know the event of what depends wholly upon 
ourſelves, as a motive to rectitude of conduct: but it is equally fit that we ſhould be 
ignorant of thoſe events on which we have no influence, and of what the gods have deter- 
mined to be aur lot.“ | 5 5 | 
Telemachus felt the force of this reply, yet he could not reſtrain himſelf without difficulty. 
In the mean time, Idomeneus, having perfectly recovered the poſſeſſion of his mind, began 
to expreſs his gratitude to Jupiter, for having ſent Telemachus and Mentor to give him 
victory over his enemies. A magnificent entertainment was given after the ſacrifice, and 
he then addreſſed the ſtrangers to this effect: © I confeſs, that when I returned from the 
fiege of Troy to Crete, I was not ſufficiently acquainted with the arts' of . 
| 8 e | 1 0 
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* The reader's patience would have been too much put to the ſtretch, had he not been appriſed of 
the unravelling of the action till the concluſion of the poem. Thus Jupiter declares, at the end of the 
tenth book of the Iliad, how the Trojan war will end: but, in order to keep our ſurprize, he does not 
diſcover by what particular incident it Mal be terminated. Juſt ſo it is in this poem. 
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You are not ignorant, my dear friends, of the misfortunes '* which excluded me from the 


2— 


ſovereignty o that extenſive iſland; for you tell me that you have been there ſince 


J quitted it: misfortunes, which I fhall think more than atoned, if they teach me 
wiſdom, and repreſs my paſſions! I traverſed: the feas like a fugitive, purſued by the 
vengeance both of heaven and earth; the elevation of my former ſtate ſerved. but to 
aggravate my fall; and I ſought an aſylum for my houſhold gods ſ upon this deſart 


coaſt, which I found covered with thorns and brambles, with impenetrable foreſts, as 


ancient as the earth upon which they grew, and abounding with ' almoſt inacceſſible rocks, 
in which the wild beaſts, that prowled: by night, took ſhelter in the day. Such was my 
neceſſity, that I was glad to take poſſeſſion of this deſolate wilderneſs with a ſmall number 
of ſoldiers and friends, who kindly became the companions of my misfortunes, and to 
conſider theſe deſarts as my country: having no hope of returning to that happy iſland, 
in which it was the will of the gods that I ſhould be born to reign. I felt the c with 
the keeneſt ſenſibility: what a dreadful example, I ſaid, I, is Idomeneus to other kings! 
and what inſtruction may they derive fror his ſufferings | They imagine that their elevation 
above the reſt of men is a ſecurity: from misfertune; but, alas their very ſuperiority is 
their danger. I was dreaded by my enemies, and beloved by my ſubjects; I commanded 
a powerful and warlike nation; fame had acquainted the remoteſt regions with my glory; 
] was the lord of a fertile and delightful country; I received tribute from the wealth of a 
hundred cities; I was acknowledged to be: deſcended from Jupiter, who was born in the 
country that IJ governed I was beloved as the grandſon of Minos Nhoſe laws at once rendered 
them powerful and happy: and hat was wanting to my felicity, but the knowledge how to 
enjoy it with moderation! My pride, and the adulation q which gratified it, ſubverted my throne; 
and I fell, as every king muſt fall, who delivers himſelf up to his own paſſions, and to the 
counſels of flattery. When I came hither, I laboured to conceal my anguiſh, by a look of 


chearfulneſs and hope, that I might: ſuppart the courage of my companions? Let us 


build a new city, ſaid I, to conſole us for what we have loſt. We are ſurrounded. with 
people who have ſet us a fair example for we ſee Tarentum riſing near 
us, a city founded by Phalautus and his Lacedæmonians; Philoctetes is building Petilia on 
the ſame coaſt, and Metapontum is another colony of the like kind. Shall we do leſs than 
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* The misfortunes which deprived James II. of the throne of Epgland, are too recent and too well 
known to need any detail of them here. If ever any king was a terrible example to other kings, it is 
doubtleſs he we are ſpeaking of; who, by the abuſe he made of his authority, deſerved to be difpoſſeſſed 
of it, and ſent to ſeek protection in foreign countries. ; 

The houſhold gods, that is, the dii penates, as the Romans call them; as likewiſe lares, from the 
word lar, which ſignifies the fire- ide, or one's home,, were odd little images, fixed up and down in 


niches, in ſeveral parts of the houſe : theſe the pagans "worſhipped as their protectors, and ſacrificed 
wine and incenſe to them. 


— 


I There is no occaſion to have recourſe to the fabulous ages for ſuch remarkable inſtances. Twice 
was Dionyſus the younger depoſed from his throne: and all Greece beheld that tyrant grow old at 
Corinth, whither he was bani ed, and at laſt turned ſchool-maſter ; ſo that when he could not domineer 
oer men, he might tyrannize over children; and thus he continued to commit the fame enormities 
which had occaſioned his fall. 9 ; 

Pride and flattery put James II. upon overturning the laws of England, in order to ſet up there the 
re- arbitrary power, which Louis XIV. exerciſed in France with impunity. He met with obſtacles in 

$ 


95 way, and the efforts he made to remove them, or rather to deſtroy them, threw himſelf out of the 
one, which, by his flight, was left empty. 3 
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theſe ſtrangers have done, who are wanderers as well awe; and to whom — has not 


deſcend into the gloomy dominions of Pluto, Greece ſhall think, with pleafure, that ſhe 
Rillfocs her Ulyiſes in three... neg hk an, I 
; Hete' Idomeneus was interrupted by Telemachus: Let us ſend; away the Phenician 
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federate of thoſe heroes by whom the perfidious city of Priam was - overturned ? Surely, 
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Ilomeneus. acquaints Mentor with the cauſe of the war: he tells king that the Maudurians ceded 
to him the coaſt of Heſperia, where he had founded his new city, as. foon as he arrived ;\ that 
they withdrew'4td the neighbouring mountains, where, having been 1 treated by. home of bis 
prople;) they, bad fer deputies, with whom, he. had ſettled; articles of -peace 5 and that after 's 
breach of that treaty, on. the part of Idomeneus, by. ſome bunters who knew nothing of it, the 
Mandurians prepared to attack him. During this recital, the'Manduriens,' having already 
taken arms, appear at the gates of Salentum. Neſtor, Philedetes, and Phalauthus, whom 
Idomoneus ſubpoſed to he neuier, appear. tol bur ined then with their forces. Mentor goes: out 
of Salentum alone, and propoſes new conditio of peace. 50 K 47 % 
45 en 121821 ni nid 9203-01 TIL 710 11,0 fh i it g 
IENTOR turned: to Telemachus, who, while he was ſpeaking, felt am heroic .ardou 
kindle in his bofom, with a look of cabm complacency: 17 ſee witch pleaſure,” fai 

he, «O ſon of Ulyſſes! the deſire of glory ihat now ſpatkles in your eye but you muft 


remember, that your father acquired his pre-eminence among the confederate princes at 
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the fiege of Troy, by his firperior wifdom and diſpaſſranate coundels.. Achilles, though he 


was invincible. and invulnerable, though he was ſure to ſpread. terror and * 
wherever he fought, could never take the city of Troy, Which, when; he expired unden he 
walls, ſtood yer unfhaken, and triumphed over [thei conqueror of Heger: but pl 
whoſe valour was under the direction of conſummate prudence, carried, fire, and fword t 
it's center; and it is to Ulyſſes that we owe the fall of. thoſe lofty towers, which threatene: 
— more than ten years with deſtruction. A cireumſpect and f 8 
valour is as much ſuperior to a thaughtleſs and impetuous courage, as Minerva is to Mars,; 
let us, therefore, 3 in this war, inquire upon har greunds it is undertaken. f 
am willing to incur any danger. but it is fi I fhould-hrſt lears brag, deere wheth 
his war is juſt, againſt whom it is waged, and on what forces he builds his hopes 0 —_— | 
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If there he any quali ſuperior to valeur, it is the art of governing it. Though the Romans were 
a brave people, — 9 by their prudence and patience that they ful the provinces of Spain, lays 
the author of the firff hook of Maccadbees, eh. vum mom ne 2 22 þ 
The nobleſt inſtitrrtion ſet up by King Numa, was doubtleſs: the college of the Feciales, prieſts, to 
decide whether the rotives for undortaking a war were groundetb on. emnit y, and reaſon But ambition 
lound a way to confine to vain ceremonies the functions of a prieſthood which was odious t it. . An 
therefore Cicero, to juſtify his nation, is forced to give up the: ſevere deciſions of philologhy, and to 
eltabliſh it as a principle, That it is lawfuÞ to fake arms to try our ſtrength with a powerful enemy, 
and to fee which fide ffrall have the hohour ofthe victory. EE dries bes „ e £ 

þ Of theſe thtee circumſlances, the firſt was always overlooked by Louis XIV. whoſe. concern about 


tie juſtice or injuſtice of the wars he undertook, was much leſs than the deſire he had of lausfying his 


anbition, and raiſing his own glory. 
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« When we arrived at this coaſt,” —_ Idomeneus, we found it inhabited by a ſavage 


people, who lived wild in the foreſts, fubſiſting upon ſuch animals as they could kill þy 

hunting, and ſuch fruits- and herbager as IR | Ffuced without culture. The 
people, who were called*Mandurians/*® being terrified at the Bel of our veſſels and ou 

arms, fled to the mountains; but as our ſoldicrs were curious to fee the country, and were 
frequently. led far into it in purſuit of. their game, they met with ſome of the fugitives, and 
were addreſſed by their chiefs to this effect: We have abandoned the pleaſant borders of 
the ſea, that you might poſſeſs them; and nothing remains for us but mountains that an 
almoſt inacceſſible : it is therefore butiEquitable; that gf theſe mountains you ſhould leave 
us the peaceable poſſeſſion. You are fallen into our hands, a wandering, diſperſed, and 
defenceleſÞparty ; and we could now deſtroy you, without leaving to your companions 4 
poſſibility of diſcovering your fate: but we will not dip our hands in the blood of thoſe, 
who, though ſtrangers, partake of one common nature with ourſelves... Go then in peace! 
Remember that you are indebted for your lives to our humanity; and that a people, whom 
you: have ſligmatized with the namè of ſavages and barbarians, have given you this leſſon of 
moderation and-penerofity 7+ Tf. Wen d eee an 
Our people, thus diſmiſſed by the barbarians, came back to the camp, and told what 
had happened. The ſoldiers took fire at the relation; they diſdained that Cretans ſhould 
owe their lives to a company of wandering pat. ti who, in their opinion, were more like 
bears than men. They went out, therefore, to the chace in greater numbers, and better 
armed; they ſoon'fell in with a party of the-natives, and immediately attacked them: the 
conteſt was bloody; the arrows fle on each ſide, as thick as hail in a ſtorm; and the 
e were at length dti ven back to their mountains, whither our people did not dare to 
e 1 00 2 
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AA ſnore time afterwards they ſent two of the wiſeſt of their old men to me, demanding 


— 


* 


2 8 They brought me ſuch preſents as they had, the ſkins of wild beaſts, and the fruits 
the ebuntfy. After they had given them, they addreſſed me in theſe; terms: Me 
Hold, as. thou ſeeſt, O king! in one hand the ſword, and an olive branch I in the other; 
peace and War; chuſe either. Peace has the preference in our eſtimation; it is ſor peace 
dat ue have yielded to thy people the delightful borders of the ſea, where the ſun renders 
the earth fertile, and matures the moſt delicious fruits: peace is ſtill more ſweet than theſe 
fruits; and for peace we have retired to the mountains that are covered with eternal ſnow, 
where ſpring is decorated: with no flowers, and autumn is enriched with no fruit: we abhor 
that brurality, Which, under the ſpecious names of ambition and glory, deſolates the w_ 
TFT. DRC O71 120% oo bits boaure at od oor in ; | 
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* The Mandurians were ſo called from Mandurium, a town of the” Salentini, in the kingdom of 
Naples. Mandurium derived it's name from the lake Andurium, mentioned by Pliny, the waters 
whereof (which are ſalt) never diminiſh or increſſſſeee. | 5 nd 

+ It is a very common thing for French people to call foreigners rude and uncivilized, though they 
have often received from their neighbours ſuch leſſons (as — of forbearance and generoſity; and yet 
8 tos often made war upon them, merely out of a deſire of ſubduing people who never did them 

aſt hurt. | n * OP" | 

4 This ſpeech contains a lively ie of the ambition of Louis XIV. who, through a motive of falle 
glory, did but too often begin unjuſt wars, which made him drink deep draughts of the cup of affliction, 
and were attended with fortune's moſt mortifying viciſſitudes. Neither the ſciences, which he boaſted 
himſelf protector of, nor the polizgſe his ſubjects ſo much valued themſelves upon in his reign, were eier 
able to preſerve him from that violent paſſion which he had for ravaging and committing ſpoil en his 
neighbours lands. "AGES 1 | 
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and deſtroys: mankind. If thou haſt placed glory in carnage and deſolation, we 
envy but pity the deluſion; and beſeech the gods that our minds may never be peryerted 
by ſo dreadful a phrenzy. If the ſciences, which the Greeks learn with ſo; much aſſiduity, 
and the politeneſs which they boaſt with ſuch conſcious ſuperiority, inſpire. them with 
deſires ſo ſanguinary and injurious, we think ourſelves happy to be without thoſe advantages. 
It will be our glory to continue ignorant and unpoliſhed, but Juſt, humane, faithful, and 
diſintereſted ; to be content with little; and to deſpiſe the falle delicacy which makes it 
neceſſary to have much. We prize nothing but health, frugality, freedom, and vigour 
both of body and of mind: we cultivate only the love of virtue, the fear of the gods, 
benevolence to our neighbours, zeal for our friends, and integrity to the world; moderation 
in proſperity, fortitude- in diſtreſs, courage to ſpeak truth in every ſituation, and a juſt 
abhorrence and contempt of flattery. Such are the people whom we offer thee as neigh- 
bours and allies. If thow-ſhalt be fo blinded by the gods, in their diſpleaſure, as to reject 
them, experience ſhall teach thee, when it is too late, that thoſe, whoſe moderation inclines 
them to peace, are moſt to be dreaded, when compelled into war.“ „ 
« While I liſtened to the untutored wiſdom of theſe children of nature, I regarded them 
with a fixed attention; yet my eye was ſtill unſatisfied. Their beards were long, juſt 


as they grew; their hair was ſhorter, but white as ſnow ; their eye-brows were, thick, 


and their eyes piercing: their look was firm, their ſpeech deliberate and commanding, anc 
their deportment ſimple and ingenuous. They were covered only with ſome; furs, which, 
being thrown looſely over them, were faſtened with a knot on the ſhoulder, and diſcovered 
muſcles of a bolder ſwell, and arms of a more ſinewy ſtrength, than thoſe of our wreſtlers. - 

« I told thoſe ſingular envoys, that I was deſirous of peace; and ſettled ſeveral articles 
of a treaty between us, with an honeſt intention to fulfil them, which we called upon the 
gods to witneſs ; and having made them preſents in my turn, I diſmiſſed them. The 
gods, however, who had driven me from a kingdom that I was born to inherit, continued 


to perſecute me in this. Our hunting parties that were at this time out, and were conſe- 
quently ignorant of our treaty, met a numerous body of theſe poor ſavages, who had 
accompanied their envoys, as they were returning home on that very day the treaty. 


had been concluded ; and falling upon them with great fury, killed many of them, and 
purſued the reſt into the woods. The war was thus kindled ; and the barbarians have 
conceived an opinion, that we are not to be truſted either upon our promiſe or our oath.* 
That they may be the better enabled to take the field againſt us, they have called in 
to their aſſiſtance the Locrians, t the Apulians, the Lucanians, the Brutians, Þ and the people 
of Crotona, Neritum, Meſſapia, and Brunduſium. The Lucanians come to battle with chariots 
that are armed with ſcythes ; the Apulians are covered with the ſkins of the wild beaſts 
they have ſlain, and are armed with maces that are covered with knots, and ſtuck full of 


iron ſpikes ; they are of a gigantic ſtature; and the laborious exerciſes to which they are 


addicted, render thein ſo brawny and robuſt, that their very appearance is terrifying. The 
| | | Locrians, 


pO EI 


——Y 


* How often have the allies of France found, to their coſt, that there was no truſting either to her 


promiſes or oaths? She has many times violated the moſt ſolemn treaties, almoſt before the ink was dry, 
or the wax cold. 


The Locrians were a people of Phocis, who dwelt on both ſides of Mount Parnaſſus. 


{ The Brutians were a people in the fartheſt parts of Italy, beyond the Lucani, 8 Sicily, in 
1 


the Further Calabria. They inhabited a ſort of peninſula, which forms the gulph cal 


| now Gioia, at 
the mouth of the river Metaurus, now called the Marro or Meiro. 
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Locrians; who came anciently from Greece, have not yet loſt all traces of their origin: 
they are leſs ſavage than the reſt ; but they have added, to the regular diſcipline of the 
Greek troops, the native vigour of the barbarians, and the habitual hardineſs produced by 


. conſtant activity and coarle fare, which render them invincible : they are armed with a 


long ſword; and for defence carry a light target of wicker-work covered with ſking. * 
The Brutians are as light of foot as a roe, fo that the graſs fearcely bends under them; nor 
is it eaſy to trace their ſteps everr upon the ſand : they ruſh upon their enemies almoſt before 


they are ſeen; and again vaniſh with the ſame rapidity. The Crotonians F are formidable 


for their archery : they carry fuch bows as few Greeks are able to bend; and if ever they 
ſhould become candidates in the Olympic games, they would certainly carry the prize: their 
arrows are dipped in the juice of ſome poiſonous herb, which is ſaid to grow upon the 
banks of Avernus, and the wound which they give is mortal. As for the inhabitants of 
Neritum, f Meffapia, ; and Brunduſium, || they have nothing to boaſt but corporal ſtrength 
and inſtinctive courage; but they make their onſet with a yell, which, of alt ſounds, is the 
moſt dreadful : they make no bad uſe of the fling, from which they diſcharge a fhower of 
ſtones that darkens the air; but they fight all together without order. You now know the 
origin-of the war, and the nature-of our enemies.” Fo n | 3, Ot, 

After this explanation, Telemachus, who was impatient for a battle, thought only of 
raking the field. Mentor again perceived and reſtrained his ardour. How comes it, 1 
faick he to Idomeneus, © that the Locrians, who are themſelves of Grecian: origin have 
taken up arms for the barbarians againſt the Greeks ? How comes it that ſo many colonies 
flouriſh upon the ſame coaſt, that not threatened with the fame | hoſtilities > You fay; 
O Idomenens! that the gods are not) yet weary of perſecuting you; and I fay; that they 
have not yet completed your inſtructien. All the misfortunes that you have ſuffered hitherto 
have not taught you what ſhould be done to prevent a war. What you have yourſelf related 
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Moſt nations of antiquity had different arms, as may be ſeen in father Montfaucon's Hiſtory ; nor 
indeed was there any uniformity among the Greeks alone, from whence aroſe the difficulty of ſubjecting 
them ** ſame diſcipline. | | nee” oy | 
+ Crotona is a very ancient Tg ol Italy, not far from Otranto; it was formerly called Croto, by the 
zreeks. It is in that part of Italy called Magna Græcia, wherein likewife were fettled the Lucani, 
ratii, and all the above-mentiohed nations. It is a very healthy place, and of a temperate air; whence 
the proverb, Crotone Salubrius. It was the country of Milo, the great wreſtler. The inhabitants are 
called Crotoniatæ. We muſt take care not to confound it with Cortona, a town in Tuſcany. 
} Neritum, now called Nardd, is a little city in the kingdom of Naples, in Terra di Otranto, in the 
welt, within a league of the Gulph of Parentum. 9 77 


i 


S Mefſapia is part of Apulia, as the ancient Romans called it, but now corraptly Puglia, The Terra 


& Otranto, in the kingdom of Naples, is now the ſame province of Italy which was formerly called 
Meſſapia. As for Apulia, it is a country well ſtored with ſheep, and commended for wool : it is divided 
into two parts, the one is called Puglia Piana, or Daunia, the other Peutica, or Terra di Barri. i 

| Brunduſium, otherwiſe named by the French, Engliſh, &c. Brindes, and by the Italians Brindifi, is a 
city of Calabria, near the Adriatic Sea, which hath a very commodious haven, if not the beſt in all 
Italy, whence was their uſual paſſage into Greece. | | | 


C In order to prevent a war between neighbouring republics, jealous of each other, and addicted to 
war, the Greeks erected the ſupreme tribunal, of the Amphyctiones, who had the cognizance of all 
differences which aroſe. between nation and nation, or city and city; but they often ſaw with grief, than 
the ſtrength of laws was obliged to yield to that of arms. TY ; | 
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of the candid integrity of theſe barbarians, “ is ſufficient to ſhew, that you might have 
ſhared with them the bleſſings of peace; but pride and arrogance neceſfarily bring on the 
calamities of war. 1 - You might have changed hoſtages ; and it would have been caſy to 
have ſent ſome perſbns, of proper authority, with the ambaſſadors, to have procured them a 
ſafe return. After the war had broken out, you might have put an end to it, by repre- 
ſenting to the ſufferers, that they were attacked ns party of your people who could have 
received no intelligence of the treaty which had been juſt concluded. Such ſureties ought 
to have been given them as they ſhould have required; and your ſubjects ſhould have been 
enjoined to keep the treaty inviolate, under the ſanQion of the ſevereſt puniſhments. But 
what farther has happened ſince the war broke out?“ | 7288 
« ] thought it beneath us, ſaid Idomeneus, © to make any application to theſe barbarians, 
when they had precipitately called together all their fighting men, and ſolicited the 
aſſiſtance of all the neighbouring nations, to which they neceſſarily rendered us hateful 
and fuſpected. I thought the beſt thing I could do, was fuddenly to ſeize certain paſſes in 
the mountains that were not ſufficiently ſecured, which was accordingly done; and this has 
put the barbarians very much in our power. I have ereQted towers in theſe paſſes, I from 
which our people can ſo effectually annoy the enemy, as eaſily to prevent their invadi 
our country from the mountains ; while we can enter their's, and ravage their princip 
lettlements when we pleaſe. We are thus in a condition to defend ourſelves againſt ſuperiot 
force, and keep off the almoſt innumerable multitude of enemies that ſurrounds us, although 
our force is not equal; butxas to peace, it ſeems at preſent to be impoſſible. We cannot 
abandon theſe towers, without expoſing ourſelves. to invaſion; and, while we keep them, 


_ are conſidered as fortreſſes, intended to reduce the natives to a ſtate of laviſh ſub- 
jection,” 1 3 25 9 | 


I know,” replied Mentor, * that, to the wiſdom of Idomeneus, truth will be moſt 


welcome without ornament. or diſguiſe. 5 You are ſuperior to thoſe, who; with equal 
weakneſs and timidity, turn away their eyes at her approach; and not having courage to 
correct their faults, employ their authority to ſupport them. I will then freely tell you, 
that theſe ſavages ſet you a noble example, when they came with propoſitions of peace. 
Did they deſire peace, becauſe they were not able to ſuſtain a war? Did they want either 
courage or ſtrength to take the field againſt you ? Certainly they did not ; for their * 

| ort ch ans hae Mit Pirit 
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* By this odious name all polite nations call thoſe who are unacquainted with the arts. Nothing ſe . 


2 as to deſpiſe them to that degree as to attack them unjuſtly, and thereby to fall into that very 
defaulſ the others were reproached with. ' +75 us | | ; 
} The pride and haughtineſs of Louis XIV. was what involved him in ſeveral dangerous wars: his 
hand was againſt every body, and therefore every dody's hand againſt him; he domineered over all, and 
all 17 againſt him. . | s | 7 
+ The Romans had other fortreſſes, which were a good defence to the empire, and which put a ſurer 


top to the incurſions of their neighbours ; and that was their numerous legions, with which all their fron- 


uers were Crowded. f * 5 
The fortreſſes which Louis XIV, built on his neighbour's frontiers, was the very thing that raiſed 
ar jealouſy, He was for putting a bridle upon them, whilſt he was e pete. te enter their country, 
oh os to oppreſs them; and thereby excited them to make frequent and terrible irruptions into his 
erritories | 6 W 4 . | 


This is a 8 ſtrong irony, and the a adi of it, by the rule of contraries, may be very natural, 
and eaſily made 10 Lone IN To be eee of > read but his declarations of war, in all or moſt 
of * you will find the very motives which Monger here reprayes in Idomeweus. 5 
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ſpirit is now equally manifeſt; with the number and force of their allies. Why was not 
their example thought worthy of imitation? You, have been deceived into misfortune by 
falſe notions both of honour and ſhame: you have been afraid of making your enemies 
proud; but have, without ſcruple, made them powerful, by an arrogant and injurious 
conduct, which has united innumerable nations againſt you. To what purpoſe are theſe 
towers, of which you have ſo pompouſly diſplayed the advantages, but to reduce all the 
ſurrounding nations to the neceſſity either of periſhing thernſelves, or of deſtroying you to 
preſerve their freedom? You eretted theſe towers for your ſecurity; but they are really 

the ſource of your danger. A kingdom is beſt fortified by juſtice, moderation, and got 
faith; by which neighbouring ſtates are convinced, that their territories will never be 
uſurped. The ſtrongeſt walls may give way, by various accidents which no ſagacity can 
foreſee; and the beſt” conducted war may be rendered unſucceſsful, by the mere caprice 
and inconſtancy of fortune: but the love and confidence of neighbouring ' ſtates, that have 
experienced your moderation, will ſurround you with img ſtrength; with bulwarks 
againſt which no force can prevail, and which temerity will ſeldom attack. If you ſhould 
be aſſailed by the folly and "injuſtice of ſome neighbouring power, all the reſt, being in- 
tereſted in your prefervation, will unite in your defence: the aſſiſtance of united nations, 
who would find it their intereſt to ſupport your's, would give you advantages; greatly 
ſuperior to any that you tan hope from theſe boaſted towers, which can only render irre- 
mediable thoſe evils they were intended to 'obviate. If you had been careful at firſt to 
prevent ! in the neighbouring ſtates, your riſing city would have flouriſhed in peace, 
and you would have become the arbiter of all the nations in Heſperia. Let us, however, 
at preſent conſider only how the future can be made to atone for the paſt. You ſay, there 
are many colonies * ſettled upon this coaſt from Greece; theſe ſurely are diſpoſed to ſuccour 
you: they cannot have forgotten the name of Minos, the fon. of Jupiter; they cannot have 
forgotten your atchievements at*rhe ſiege of Troy, where you often ſignalized yourſelf 
among the TI princes in the cauſe of Greece: why do you not engage theſe colonies 

in your intereſt ?” 1 MIT TW 4 07 41108108 Mal 1: rept 43277 Hen 
| 25 Theſe colonies,” replied Idomeneus, * have all reſolved to ſtand neuter: they have, 
indeed, ſome inclination to aſſiſt me; but the magnificent appearance of our city, while it 
is yet riſing from it's. foundations; has alarmed them. The Greeks, as well as the reſt of 
our neighbours, are apprehenſive that we have deſigns upon their liberty: they imagine, 
that, after having fubdued the barbarians of the mountains, We ſhall puſh our ambition 
farther. In a word, all are againſt us: thoſe who do not openly attack us, ſecretly with 


1 


to ſee us humbled; and jealouſy has left us without a ſingle all.. 
« This is indeed a ſtrange extremity,” ſaid Mentor: © by attempting to appear powerful, 


you have ſubverted your power; and, N are the object of enmity and terror to your 


ncighbours from without, your ſtrength is exhauſted within, to maintain a war which this 
Pg | 71.) 4131646 enn / 
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* There were ſuch multitudes of them on the weſtern coaſt of Italy, that it was called Great Greece. 
The colonies were always in a kind of dependence on their metropolis, that is to ſay, on the city that 
founded them. It was a, 8 Yoo! who preſided in the aſſemblies, and performed the moſt ſolemn 
ſacrifices. The principal object of the laws of Greece was, to keep up a ſtrict alliance between the 
different people that inhabited it. VE de 25 

+ Juſt in the ſame condition did Louis XIV. often find himſelf, through the diftrufifulneſs and jealouſ 
with which he filled all his neighbourhood. Even ſuch of them as did not declare open war ag 
kim, wiſhed to fee him reduced, becauſe his power was become formidable to them. . 
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enmity and terror have made neceſſary. Vou are, indeed, unfortunate, to have incurred 


this calamity; but ſtill more unfortunate, to have derived from it but half the wiſdom it 


might have taught you. Is it neceſſary you ſhould loſe a ſecond kingdom, before you 


learn to foreſee thoſe evils which expoſe you to ſuch a loſs? Leave your preſent difficulties, 


however, to me; tell me only what Grecian cities there are upon this coaſt. 

« The principal,” ſaid Idomeneus, “ is Tarentum, * which was founded about threę years 
ago by Phalanthus. A great number of boys were born in Laconia, + of women that 
forgot their huſbands during their abſence in the Trojan war: when theſe huſbands came 
back, the women renounced their children, to atone fon their crime; and the boys, being 
thus deſtitute both of father and mother, abandoned themſelves, as they grew up, to the 
moſt criminal exceſſes. The laws being executed againſt them with great ſeverity, on 
formed themſelves into a body under Phalanthus, a bold, enterpriſing, and ambitious chief; 


who, by various artifices, having gained the hearts of the young men, brought them ta 


this coaſt, where they have made another Lacedzmon of Tarentum. On another ſpot, 
Philoctetes, I who gained ſo much renown at the ſiege of Troy, by bringing thither the 
arrows of Hercules, has raiſed the walls of Petilia ; h leſs powerful, indeed, than Larentum; 
but governed with much greater wiſdom ; and, at a little diſtance, there is Metapontum, | 
a city which the Pylians have founded under the direction of Neſtor. ' „ 


« How?” faid Mentor, © have you Neſtor in Heſperia? and could you not engage him 
in your intereſt; Neſtor; under whoſe eye you have ſo oſten fought before the walls of Troy, 
and who was then your friend, engaged in a common cauſe, and endeared by mutual danger?“ 
I have loſt him, faid Idomeneus, * by the artifices of theſe people, who are barbarians 
only in name; for they have had the cunning to perſuade him that I intended to make 
myſelf tyrant of Heſperia.” We will undeceive him,“ replied Mentor; Telemachus ſaw 
him at Pylos, before he founded this colony, and before we undertook to ſearch the world 
for Ulyſſes. By Neftor Ulyſſes cannot be forgotten; and he muſt ſtill. remember the 
tenderneſs which he expreſſed for Telemachus his ſon. Our principal care muſt beta 
remove his ſuſpicions. This war has been kindled by the jealouſy which you'have!exened 
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* Tarentum, a town of the Salentini, in the province of Meſfapia, now the archiepiſcopal city of the 
Terra di Otranto, on the ſouthern coaſt, in the kingdom of Naples. up Agi 
f Laconia was a province of Peloponneſus; it is now called Thraconia, or Zaconia, in the Merea, 
. e. Peloponneſus; it's chief city was Lacedæmon. Thoſe of this gountry were the firſt that uſed a fy 
bath, hot-houſe, or ſtew, in order to ſweat out crudities ; from whence ſuch a bath is called by Columella,. 
Laconicum. (The adjection of Balneum is to be undexſtood.) The inhabitants were called"Lacongs, as 
well as Lacedemoni. | ey eee 
r PhiloQetes was the friend and companion of Hercules, who made him. ſwear _ to diſcover to 
any one the place of his burial. 8 him alſo he made a preſent of his arrows, poiſoned with the'bleoe 
of the hydra. a monſter with fifty heads, which Hercules hadflain, i on 0s OY: 

§ Petilia was a town of Great Greece, ſo called from the Greek word'z:raotai, 10 fly becauſe the 
zugurs, from a flight of birds, pitched upon that ſpot of ground to build ĩt on- r 
lays Cluverius, who rightly places it in Magna Græcia, and not in Tuſcany, as this Dutch annotatoy does. 
I Nletapontum is in the Gulph of Tarento, a city once of Lpcania, now: called Torre di Mare as 
as Others, Pelicore ; as much as to ſay, the —_— the Pylians, becauſe built by the Pylians, 28 * 
mentioned in the text. 8 . 1 EY . ge we 

\ Neſtor is repreſented in the Hiad as the wiſeſt f the kings, N malt pas iſic dil- 
Polition, Whoever loves war, ſays he, is covetous, ſanguinary, an deceitful.. 
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116 Tut ADVENTURES. or TELE MACH US. 
in your neighbours ; * and, by removing that jealouſy, it will be extinguiſhed. Once more 
I intreat you to leave the management of this affair to me.” 11 3 
Idomeneus was ſo moved by this addreſs of Mentor, that he was at firſt unable to reply, 
and could only claſp him to his breaſt, in an extaſy of ſpeechleſs tenderneſs ; at laſt, though 
not without difficulty, he found words: Thou art,” ſaid he, © the meſſenger of heaven! 
J feel thy wiſdom, and renounce my errors: yet I confeſs, that the ſame freedom in another 
would have provoked my anger. Thou only cauldſt have perſuaded me to ſec. for peace; 
I had reſolved to periſh or to uer ; but it is better that I ſhould be guided by uh | 
counſel, than my own paſſions. How happy is Telemachus, who, with ſuch a guide, can 
never wander as I have wandered! I truſt, with implicit confidence, to thee : to thee the 
gods have communicated celeſtial wiſdom ; nor could the counſel of Minerva have been 
more ſalutary than thine. Go, then; promiſe, conclude, concede, whatever my power can 
fulfil, ratify, or give up: all that Mentor ſhall do, Idomeneus ſhall approve !” | KD 
While Idomeneus was yet ſpeaking, they were alarmed by a ſudden and confuſed noiſe ; 
the ratcling of chariots, the neighing of horſes, the ſhouts of men, and the ſound of the 
trumpet. The people cried out, that the enemy had taken a great compaſs, and come 
dawn, without attempting the paſſes that Idomeneus had. ſecured, to: beſiege Salentum. 
The old men and the women were ſtruck with conſternation : * Alas! ſaid they, © have 
we then quitted our native country, the dear and fertile plains of Crete, and followed an 
unfortunate prince through all the dangers of the ſeas, to found a new city, which, like 
Troy, ſhall reduced to aſhes!” From the walls, which were ſcarcely finiſhed, there 
red, in the vaſt plain below, the caſques, cuiraſſes, and ſhields of the enemy, which 
22 in the ſun, and almoſt dazzled the ſight: their ſpears covered the earth to the 
orizon; like the rich harveſts, which Ceres, under the ſummer's ſun, ripens in the fields of 
Enna, to reward the labour of the huſbandman. Among theſe were diſcovered the chariots 
armed with ſcythes; and all the different nations in the confederacy were, by their arms 
and habits, cafily to be diſtinguiſſcd. 0 i eee | 
Mentor, that he might view them to greater advantage, aſcended a high tower ; and 
Idomeneus and Telemachus followed him. They preſently diſcovered Philoctetes on one 
fide, and Neſtor, t who was eaſily known by his venerable age, with his ſon Piſiſtratus on 
the other: How is this!” cried Mentor. You ſuppoſed that Philoctetes and Neſtor 
would content themſelves with affording you no aſſiſtance; but you ſee that they are in arms 
againſt you: and, if I am not deceived, thoſe other troops, that come on with ſo deliberate a 
pace, and in ſuch perfeQ order, are Lacedæmonians, under the command of Phalanthus. 
All are againſt you; there is not a ſingle nation upon the coaſt, of which you have nog 
made an enemy, without intending it.” > 
Mentor, the moment he had made this diſcovery, deſcended haſtily from the tower, and 
went towards a gate of the city on that ſide towards which the enemy advanced: he im- 
mediately ordered the centinel to open it; and Idomeneus, aſtoniſhed at the commandi 
dignity of his deportment, did not dare to aſk his deſign. He went out at the gate; a 
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* This, and what before, muſt be underſtood of the Low Country war in 1667, and of that of 
Holland in 1672. e Flemings and Hollanders are thoſe whom the French call rude and uncivilized, 
but who, for all that, have nothing barbarous but their name. 8 F 
+ Neſtor, the ſon of Neleus, King of Pylos, in Peloponneſus, was very famous for his wiſdom and 


eloquence, as well as for his long life, which continued almoſt three hundred years. 
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making a ſign with his hand that nobody ſhould follow him, advanced directly towards the 
front of the enemy, who were aſtoniſhed to ſee a man, wholly unattended, preſent himſelt 
before them.* While he was yet at a diſtance, he held out to them the branch of an olive, 
as a token of peace: when he was come near enough to be heard, he demanded that their 
chiefs ſhould be aſſembled; and as ſoon as they were got together, he addreſſed them in 
theſe terms : : 

] ſee before me the ſtrength of every nation that flouriſhes in this happy country; and 
I know, that the generous purpoſe of this aſſembly is the defence of a common cauſe ; of 
that liberty, which is at once the birth-right, the happineſs, and the glory of mankind. I 
honour your zeal ; but permit me to point out an eaſy way, by which your liberty and 
honour may be preſerved, without the effuſion of blood. Among other princes in this 
aſſembly, I ſee Neſtor: thy years and wiſdom, O Neſtor! have acquainted thee with the 


calamities of war, even when it is undertaken with juſtice, and favoured by the gods: war 


is the moſt dreadful of all evils, by which heaven has afflicted man. Thou canft never 
forget what was ſuffered by the Greeks, during the ten years that they ſpent before the 
walls of Troy: what diviſions among their chiets ! what caprices of fortune! what carnage 
by the hand of Hector ! what calamity in diſtant cities, during the long abſence of their 
kings; and what misfortunes at their return! how ſome were: ſhipwrecked on the pro- 
montory of Caphareus; F and ſome periſhed, with circumſtances of yet more horror, in the 
boſoms of their wives. The gods, doubtleſs, in their wrath, ſuffered them to be ſeduced by 
the falſe ſplendor of that expedition: may they never, O people of Heſperia ! diſtinguiſh 
you by ſo fatal a victory! Troy, indeed, is in aſhes; but it would have been better for 
Greece if ſhe had ſtill flouriſhed in all her glory, and Paris had ſtill enjoyed with Helen 
ſuch pleaſures as are permitted to infamy and guilt. Does not Philectetes, who was ſo long 
wretched and abandoned in the iſle of Lemnos, I fear the like calamities from a like war 
Have not the people of Laconia ſuffered equally, by the long abſence of their princes, their 
captains, and their ſoldiers, who went to the ſiege of Troy? And is there a ſingle Grecian 
at this hour upon the eoaſt of Heſperia, that is not a fugitive from his country, in con- 
ſequence of that fatal expedition?” | | | | 
During this addreſs, Mentor advanced towards the Pylians ; and Neſtor, recollecting his 
features, came forward to ſalute him: © It is with great pleaſure,” faid he, © that I once 


more 
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* It was by an act of bravery not unlike this that Laurence de Medicis ſaved his country. Sixtus IV. 
being reſolved to deſtroy Florence, had put Ferdinand, Nog of Naples, upon conquering that republic ; 
and the Florentines had certainly been undone, if they had not divided theſe two powers, who were 
preparing to fall upon them jointly. Laurence embarks with the choiceſt of the young Florentine 
nobility, and puts himſelf and them into the hands of King Ferdinand, who was ftaggered at ſuch 
truſt repoſed in him. Laurence perfectly diſarmed him by his eloquence, making the king ſenſible that 
it was not his intereſt to increaſe the power of the church with -the ruins of a republic which he had 
nothing to fear from. 

} Caphareus is the moſt weſtern cape of the iſle of Negropont, now called Capo Figera, or Del Oro. 
The iſland now called Negropont, formerly named Eubza, in the .Xgean fea, is thought to have been 
torn off, by the violence of the ſea and weather, from Bœotia, ſays Cluverius ; it being ſevered from 
Bœotia by ſo ſmall an euripus, or gut of water, that it may be joined to it by a bridge. The Turks, 
who took it from the Venetians in the year 1740, call it Egribos and Eunya. | X's 

X Lemnos, an iſland in the Ægean ſea, now Stalimene, ſo called by the Turks, who are lords of it, 
and alſo in our late maps. The iſland is ſacred to * | 
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more give my hand to Mentor. It is many years fince I firſt ſaw you in Phocis ;* you wa 
then only fifteen years old; but I perceived the dawning of that wiſdom which has bee 
ſince ſo conſpicuous to the world. Tell us, however, by what chance you came hither 
and what expedient you have thought of to prevent a war. Idomeneus has compelled us to 
attack him. We demand only peace, which is our intereſt and our defire ; but it is im. 
poſſible that peace ſhould be ſecured till he is deſtroyed. He has violated all his engage. 
ments with the neighbouring people; f and if we were now to conclude a treaty with him, 
it would ſerve to no other end than to diſſolve our confederacy, upon which only our lafety 
depends. He has ſufficiently manifeſted his ambition to reduce every other nation 10 
ſlavery ; and we have no means to eſtabliſh our own liberty, but the ſubverſion of his ney 
kingdom. 1 His want of public faith has reduced us to this alternative, either of putting 
an end to his power, or receiving his yoke. If you can ſhew, that he may till be truſted 
with ſafety, and aſſure us of peace in conſequence of a treaty, all the nations that you ſee 
here confederated againſt him will gladly lay down their arms, and we will confeſs that 
your wiſdom 1s greater than our's.” 8 5 
« You know,” replied Mentor, that Ulyſſes has entruſted his ſon Telemachus to my 
care. The young man, - impatient to diſcover what was become of his father, went firſt to 
Pylos, where you received him with all the kindneſs that he had reaſon to expect from the 
friend of his father ; and when he left you, appointed your own ſon to conduct him on 
his way. He went afterwards many diſtant voyages by ſea ; he has viſited Sicily and Egypt, 
and the iſlands of Cyprus and Crete: the winds, or rather the gods, have at length thrown 
him upon this coaſt, as he was returning to Ithaca. We are come juſt in time to ſpare 
you the horrors of another war: for you ſhall not now truſt in Idomeneus, but in the ſon 
of Ulyſſes and myſelf, for the fulfilling of whatever ſhall be ſtipulated in a treaty of peace.” 
During this conference between Mentor and Neſtor, in the midſt of the confederate 
troops, Idomeneus and Telemachus, with all the Cretans under arms, were ſpectators of 
the ſcene from the walls of Salentum : they were very attentive to diſcover in what manner 
Mentor's diſcourſe was received; and wiſhed they could have been preſent at the con- 
ference of two men, fo venerable for age and wiſdom. Neſtor had always been conſidered 
as ſuperior to the other princes of Greece in experimental knowledge and graceful elocution; 
it was he that reſtrained the anger of Achilles, the pride of Agamemnon, the ferocity of 
Ajax, and the precipitate courage of Diomedes : perſuaſion, ſweet as honey, diſtilled my 
| | is 
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* Phocis, a country of Achaia in Greece, between Bœotia and Ætolia, in which are the city Delphos, 
and the hill Parnaſſus, as likewiſe Helicon; it is now part of Livadia and Stramulipa, or of modern 
Achaia, depending on European Turkey. | 

+ This, and what goes before, was the language which the princes and potentates adjoining to France 
continually uſed to and of the late king; who oftentimes concluded a peace purely to take breath, that 
he 7 be the better able to begin the war afreſh. | | 

bo there is any recompence proportionable to the moſt exalted virtue, it is doubtleſs the confidence 
of kings. A miniſter who is looked upon by jealous potentates with the ſame ſentiments, and whom 
they pitch upon unanimouſly for the arbiter of their intereſts, does, in his life-time, enjoy that tribute of 
admiration, which virtue leſs illuſtrious obtains only from poſterity. 

'$ Agamemnon, King of Mycenz and Argos, was chofen captain-general of the Greeks, in the wa! 

| againſt the Trojans. : 
4 | There were two Grecian warriors of this name; one the ſon of Oileus, King ,of Locris. He was 
Fruck with thunder in his return home from Troy, by Pallas, for having raviſhed Caſſandra, in - 
| 3 5 temple, 
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his lips; and the ſound of his voice alone was ſufficient to excite attention: when Neſtor 
ſpoke, ſurrounding heroes were ſilent, and he only had the power of ſoothing diſcord into 
peace. He began now to feel the chilling influence of age; but his words were till 
torcible, and till ſweet. He frequently related paſt events, that youth might be inſtructed 
by his experience ; and though his ſpeech was ſomewhat flow, yet his narratives were 
leaſing. | 

: But This venerable ſage, ſo admired by all Greece, ſeemed to loſe all his eloquence, and 
all his dignity, from the moment that he appeared in competition with Mentor : in com- 
pariſon with him, he ſeemed to be withered and depreſſed by age; for the vigour and 
activity of Mentor appeared to have ſuffered no injury from time. In the elocytion of 
Mentor, though it was grave and ſimple, there was a vivacity and authority, which began 
to be wanting in that of Neſtor : what he ſaid was ſhort, preciſe, and nervous; he made no 
repetitions, and he ſpoke only to the point in queſtion : if it was neceſſary to mention the 
ſame thing more than once, either to inculcate or to perſuade, it was always by ſome happy 
ſimile or alluſion : he had alſo the art of inſinuating truth, by a kind of nameleſs com- 
plaiſance and good-humour, “ when it was neceſfary ro accommodate himſelf to particular 
diſpoſitions and capacities. There was ſomething in the appearance of theſe perſons that 
ſtrongly excited veneration and love among the multitude that ſurroynded them : the forces 
that were confederated againſt Salentum, crowded one upon another, that they might get 
a nearer view of their perſons, and catch up fome fragment of their diſcourſe: and Ido- 
meneus, and the people that were with him, fixed their eyes, upon them with the utmoſt 
.cagerneſs and ardour, to diſcover the purport of what they ſaid by their geſtures and 
countenance. 0 


temple, after the taking of Troy. The Dutch annotator will have this to be the Ajax alluded to in the 


text; but I rather take it that the author alludes to the other Ajax, the ſon of Telamon: he, for anger 
that the Grecian princes had adjudged Ulyſſes to have Achilles's armour, grew mad, and at laſt, with 
that ſword which Hector had given him, flew himſelf. | 

* What ſets off Homer's poems, is his ſkill to embelliſh them with whatever was more than ordinary 
valuable in every ſcience. Philip of Macedon, who read the Iliad with judicious eyes, drew from thence 
the idea of that invincible phalanx which ſubdued Aſia under Alexander his ſon, Our author diſplays 


3 of fancy: what he ſays of eloquence, contains at once both the rules and t 
model of it. . ä | | 


END OF THE TENTH BOOK. 
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LL ARGUMENT. 


Telemachus ſeeing Mentor in the midſt of the, allies, is impatient to know what paſſes between 
them : he cauſes the gates of Salenium lo be opened, and joins his friend: his preſence inclines 
the allies to accept the terms that Mentor has offered on the part of 1domeneus : the allies enter 
Salentum as friends: Idomeneus confirms the propęſiuons of Mentor, boftages are reciprocally 
Pa and all parties alliſt at a ſacrifice between the city and the camp, as a ſolemn ratification 
of the treaty. 7 28 | | 


I the mean time, Telemachus, who could no longer reſtrain his impatience, diſengaged 
1 himſelf from the crowd, and running to the gate by which Mentor had gone out, 
commanded it to be opened with a tone of authority which was immediately obeyed. 
Idomeneus, who believed him to be ſtill ſtanding at his fide, was in a few moments ſur- 
3 to ſee him running acroſs the plain, and not far from the place where Neſtor ſtood. 

eſtor immediately knew him, and advanced with haſte in his looks, but with a flow and 
heavy pace, to receive him. Telemachus threw himſelf on his neck, and held him locked 
in his arms, without power to ſpeak : at laſt he cried out, © O my father!“ I fear not to 
claim you by the deareſt tie! The loſs of him from whom J derive my birth, and the 
parental Kindneſs which 1 have experienced in you, give me a right to call you by that 
tender name. You area father, whom I am again permitted to embrace! O might [ cace 
more be permitted thus to embrace Ulyſſes! If any thing can atone for his loſs, it is the 
finding his wiſdom, his virtues, and his tenderneſs in you.” 


The affectionate ardour of this addreſs melted Neſtor into tears; and he was touched 


with a ſecret pleaſure at perceiving the ſame expreſſion of tender ſenfibility in his young 
friend, which gave new grace to his countenance. Thg beauty, the ſweetneſs, and the 
noble confidence of this young ſtranger, who had without precaution ventured among ſo 
many enemies, aſtoniſhed the allies : Is not this the ſon of the old man,“ ſaid they, © who 
came to ſpeak with Neſtor ? We certainly ſee the ſame wiſdom at two ages; in one of 

them it is only in bloſſom, in the other it is matured into fruit.” ; 
Mentor, who had with great pleaſure obſerved the tenderneſs with which Neſtor received 
Telemachus, availed himſelf of a diſpoſition ſo favourable to his purpoſe : « Here is the 
ſon of Ulyſſes,” faid he, © ſo dear to all Greece, and ſo tenderly beloved by you! I om 
| im 
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* A young prince, who has a fondneſs for great men, hath, as it were, before-hand the ſame ſenti- 
ments with them, and will be ſure to reſemble them in time. Alcibiades, when but a child, took no 
pleaſure but in the company of Pericles and Socrates, becauſe he was born to arms and the muſes, and 
had a natuzal bent to mw and literature. 
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him as an hoſtage, as the deareſt pledge that can be given, for the accompliſhment of 
whatever ſhall be promiſed on the part of Idomeneus. You cannot ſuppoſe that I would 
aggravate the loſs of the father by that of the ſon; or expoſe myſelf to the reproaches of 
Penclope, for having ſacrificed her child to the ambition of the new king ot Salentum. 
With this pledge, ye nations of Heſperia, voluntarily offered by himſelf, and {ſent by the 
gods, who are lovers of amity, I begin my propoſitions for eſtabliſhing a laſting peace.” 

At the name of peace a confuſed murmur was heard ſpreading from rank to rank; an 
inuticulate expreſſion of anger, which was with difficulty reſtrained; for all that were 
preſent thought every moment loſt by which the battle was delayed: they imagined that 
Mentor had no defign but to ſoften their reſentment, and rob them of their prey. The 
Mandurians in particular could not bear to think of being again deceived; and as they 
feared that the eloquence of Mentor would gain over their allies, they frequently attempted 
to interrupt him: they began to ſuſpect all the Greeks that were in the field; and Mentor, 
who perceived this ſuſpicion, immediately reſolved to increaſe it, that he might weakes 
the confederacy, by dividing it into factions.“ 2 IM Tt 7 : 

« [ confeſs,” ſaid he, © that the Mandurians have reaſon to complain, and to inſiſt upon 
ſatisfaction for the injury they have ſuffered ; bur it is not equally reaſonable, that the ancient 
inhabitants of the country ſhould. regard all Greeks ho have eftabliſhed colonies. upon this 
coaſt with ſuſpioion and malignity: the Greeks, therefore, ought to maintain a ſirm union 
among themſelves, that they may be able to compel a proper treatment from the nations 
that ſurround them; although they ought not upon any pretence, to uſurp their territory. 
know that Idomeneus has given ſuffic ient cauſe of jealouſy ; but this jealouſy may eaſily 
be removed: Telemachus and myſelf are both ready to become hoſtages for his future good 
faith; and to continue in your power till his ſtipulations ſhall be fulfilled. I know,” ſaid he, 
addreſſing himſelf to the Mandurians, : that you are provoked at the Cretans having ſeized 
the paſſes of the mountains by ſurprize, ant ſecured to themſelves the power of enteri 
at pleaſure the country to which you have retired, hat you might leave chem the leve 
country upon the ſea coaſt : theſe paſſes the Cretans have fortified by high towers, ſtrongly 
garriſoned; theſe towers then are the: immediate cauſe of the war: if there is any other, 
let it be affigned.” i an 1 at © 

The chief of the Mandurians then advanced, and fpoke to the following effect: * What- 
ever is the cauſe of the war, we have done every thing that was poſſible to avoid it: the 
gods are our witneſſes, that we made uſe of every art to keep Peace among us, till ſhe 
was driven away by the reſtleſs ambition of the Cretans, and the perfidy that made it im- 
poſſible to truſt them, even on their oath.+ Theſe infatuated people have reduced us to 
the fatal neceſſity of periſhing ourſelves, or deſtroying them. While they continue in 
poſſeſſion of the paſſes that they have fortified, we ſhall always apprehend a deſigu to invade 
our territory, and inſlave our perſons. | If they had a fincere defire to live at Pr 
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It is jealouſy that forms leagues, and which weakens them ; that unites great bodies together, and 
diſſolves them. The Venetians were too wiſe to deſpair, when they ſaw the greateſt princes of Europe 
armed againſt their republic, in 1508. They found a way to ſow diſcard among their enemies, and, 40 

vide them in leſs time than was taken up in uniting them. | 6-34 iich 

} This has ever been the language of the Halles with regard to the French; re 
have had them for friends, but not Br neighbours. The reſtleſs ambition of Louis XIV. mads them 
read his nearneſs to them, nor could they find any ſecurity but by a ſtrong barrier between them a 
him. There was no truſting to his.oaths or treaties. Robe aol 35-421 h 
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their neighbours, they would reſt ſatisfied with the country that we have voluntarily ceded 
to them: they would have formed no, ambitious deſign againſt the liberty of others, and 
conſequently could never be ſolicitous to ſecure the avenues by which their territory could 
he invaded. - But, wiſe as thou art, thou fall of days! thou knoweſt them not; and it is by 
misfortune only chat we know them: ceaſe then, O beloved of heaven! to prevent ſo juſt 
and neceſſary a war, without which Heſperia muſt: for ever deſpair of peace. They are an 
ungrateſul, a perſidious, and inhuman people, whom the gods have ſent among us in their 
anger, to interrupt our tranquillity, and puniſh our offences: but the gods, when they hare 
gpuniſhed, will avenge us; and our enemies alſo ſhall experience that they are juſt,” 
At theſe words the whole aſſembly was moved: and it ſeemed as if Mars and Bellona 
were paſſing from rank to rank, and kindling in every boſom that rage of war which 
Mentor had laboured to extinguiſh. But he addrefied himſelf again to the aſſembly in 
theſe terms: If I offered promiſes only, they might reaſonably be rejected but what! 
offer you is certain and immediate advantage. : If you are not content to receive Telemachus 
and myſelf as hoſtages, twelve of the nobleſt and braveſt Cretans ſhall be delivered into 
your hands. It is, however, but juſt, that hoſtages ſhould alſo be given on your part; or 
Idomeneus, though he deſires peace, deſires it without fear, and without meanneſs:“ he 
deſires peace upon the ſame principles on which you ſay: you deſire: it, wiſdom and mode- 
ration; not becauſe he deſires to repoſe in voluptuous: tranquillity, or is terrified by a 
preſpect of che dangers of war; he; is, like you, ready to periſh or to conquer, but he 
preſers peuce to the moſt ſplendid victory: he diſdains the fear of being vanquiſhed; but 
he confeſſes that he fears to be unjuſt, and is not aſhamed to make an atonement for his 
faults. He offers you peace with the ſword in his hand: but he would not haughtily 
impoſe it, upon his on conditions; for he ſets no value upon a compulſory treaty. He 
deſires a peace, in which all parties ſhall be content, which ſhall put an end to all jealouſes, 
appeaſe all reſemment, and remove all diſtruſt: his iſentiments are juſt what you would 
with them to be; and nothing is neceſſary but to: convince you of this truth, which would 
not be difficult, if you would hear me without ꝓrejudice and paſſion. Hear then, ye nations 
diſtinguiſhed by valour! and hear, ye chiefs, whom wiſdom has united! what I ſhall now 
offer on the part of Idomeneus. It is not juſt that he ſhould invade the territory of his 
neighbours; neither is it juſt that his territory ſhould: be invaded: he conſents that the 
towers, by which he has fortified the paſſes, fhouldi be garriſoned by neutral troops. You 
Neſtor, and you Philoctetes, are of Grecian origin: yet, in this quarrel, you have declared 
againſt Idomeneus; you cannot therefore be ſuſpected of partiality to his intereſts; yo! 
take part only in the common cauſe, the peace and liherty of Heſperia. To you then the 
paſſes; which have been the cauſe of the war, ſhall: be confided: you have not, leſs intereſt 
in preventing the original natives of Heſperia from deſtroying Salentum, a næw colony, libe 
your own, than in preventing Idomencus from uſurping the poſſeſſions of his ieee 4 
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Duke Charles Emanuel wos unable to make any oppoſition againſt the victorious arms of Henry IV. 
who had made himſelf maſter of Savoy. By way of preliminary towards a peace, the king required the 
duke to beg it; but that prince, to the laſt degree tender of his honour, ſaid, he would ſooner loſe his 
dominions than his reputation. The legate Aldobrandini was hard put to it, with all his {kill) and 
addreſs, to engage bim to comply with the king's demand. © es es ed ep rn 
+ Louis XIV. ated juſt contrary at the peace of Nimeguen, ſo that he did not in the leaſt extinguilh 

the jealouſies and reſentments of the contracting parties, which afterwards broke out with more .10rce 
and ſucceſs than before. 13 180 | Ea 
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hold then the ballance between them; and, inſtead of deſtroying, by fire and ſword, a 
people whom you ought to cheriſh and to love, ſecure. to yourſelves the glory of ating at 
once as mediator and judge.“ You will, perhaps, tell me, that theſe conditions are 100 good 
to be fulfilled ; but 1 ſhall abundantly ſatisfy you, that Idomeneus is ſincere. The hoſtages 
which I have already mentioned, ſhall be reciprocally given and detained, till the paſſes ſhall 
be put into your hands. 1 When the ſecurity, not only of Salentum, but of all Heſperia, is 
at your diſcretion, will you not be content? Whom then can you diſtruſt, but yourſelves ?. 
You do not dare to confide in Idomeneus ; but as a proof that his intention is honeſt, he is 
ready to confide in you: he is ready to truſt you, with the quiet, the lite, and the liberty, of 
himſelf and his ptople, if it is true, that you deſire only an equitable and laſting peace: ſuch 
a peace is now offered you, upon terms that leave you no pretence to rejett it. Let me, how- 
ever, once more caution you againſt imagining, that Idomeneus has made this propoſal from 
fear: his motives. are prudence and equity; and conſcious to the rectitude of his intention, 
he will be under no concern about your opinion, though you ſhould: impute that to weak- 
neſs, which he knows to proceed from virtue. He was, in the beginning, guilty of ſome 
faults; and he thinks it an honour to acknowledge them, by the offer of ſuch terms as anti- 
cipate your wiſhes.' He; who hopes that he ſhall be able to hide his faults; by affecting to 
ſupport them with arrogance and pride, diſcovers the moſt deplorable weakneſs,” the moſt 
deſpicable vanity, and the groſſeſt ignorance of his.own intereſt : but: he, who acknowledges 
his fault to an enemy, and offers reparation, gives the ſtrongeſt proof that he can never com- 
mit them again; and diſplays a wiſdom and- fortitude, which, if peace is rejected, muſt make 
his enmity formidable. Beware, then, that the fault, in the preſent - quarrel, does not be- 
come your's. If you reject juſtice and peace, when they ſue for acceptance, be aſſured, that 
the cauſe of peace and juſtice will be avenged; and Idomeneus, who had juſt reaſon to fear 
the diſpleaſure of the gods, will engage them in his favour againſt you. Telemachus and myſelf 
will take up arms in his defence; and I call the powers, both of heaven and of hell to witneſs, 
that the propoſals: which Ihave now offered you are juſt. * 311 8625 
Mentor then lifted up the olive branch which he held in his hand, that the diſtant multi- 
tude might behold the ſymbol of peace. The chiefs, who ſaw him near, were aſtoniſhed and 
dazzled with the celeſtial radiance that ſparkled in his eyes: and pereeived in him ſomething 
majeſtic and commanding, beyond all that fancy had given to created beings. The magic 
of his eloquence, at once ſo forcible and ſo ſweet, had, as it were, ſtolen away their hearts: 
it's power was ſecret but irreſiſtible; like that of the myſterious ſpells, which, in the dead 
. | - 1-++ ſilence 
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* It was of fuch glory as this, that Henry IV. was moſt jealous. There was no one thing that he 
diſputed with Spain 'more'wartnly than the honour of the mediation between the Pope and the Venetians. 
Though Paul V. well knew the obligations that king lay under to the republic, yet he accepted him for 
mediator z becauſe he likewiſe knew, that ſuch a prince would not ſhew his gratitude at the expence of 
if at td; | „ e $619. Roll es Danton: bares 

Thus it was that the king of England and the ſtates of the United Provinces were mediators of the pea 
at Aix la Chapelle, which, the king of France made in the year 1668, in a manner out of neceſſity: but 
jealouſy, occaſioned: by the mediation, ſoon turned to the prejudice of theſe laſt mediators. 

. By the treaty concluded between the great duke of Florence and cardinal d'Offat for the reſtitution of 
the iſles of Provence, the king was obliged to give hoſtages to that prince; but the grand duke refuſed 
them, ſaying, that © he knew. of no hoſtage more valuable than the word of the king 4 


* % | : 


1 This uſed to be the language of Louis XIV. He always coloured over with the faireſt pretences of 
moderation and juſtice, the neceſſity he was in of making a peace. | | Q: 5-3 SHY 87 5 
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they conceived nothing that could be added to what he had ſaid already, yet they wiſhed that 
he had not been ſilent io ſoon; and his words might be ſaid to be engraven upon their hearts. 


again cried out, with the utmoſt impatience, Peace! Peace!“ and the chiefs found no way 
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filence of the night, arreſt the moon and the ſtars of heaven, calm the raging of the ſea, 
command the winds and the waves to be ſtill, and ſuſpend the moſt rapid rivers in their courſe. 
He appeared in the midſt of this rude and impetuous multitude, like Bacchus ſurrounded 
by Wer, v hoſe ferocity had been charmed away by the ſweetneſs of his voice, till they ex- 
preſſed their fondneſs by their careſſes, and their ſubmiſſion by licking his feet. At firſt, 
the whole aſſembly was ſilent; the chiefs looked upon each other, unable to oppoſe the clo- 
quence of Mentor, and wondering who he could be. Every eye of the ſurrounding multitude- 
was immoveably fixed upon him; and every tongue was held ſilent, for tcar he ſliould have 
ſtill ſomething to ſay, which the words of another might prevent from being heard. Though 


His elocution made him not only believed, but beloved; and held in ſuſpenſe all the faculties 
of thoſe that heard him, who ſcarce dared even ta breathe, leſt they ſhould loſe the leaſt word 
that mined from his lips. | | LP. | | 
This ſilence was ſucceeded by a kind of low: murmur, which gradually diffuſed itſelf 
through the whole aſſembly: it was not the confuſed ſound of inarticulate indignation, but 
rather the whiſper of gentleneſs and complacency, which were before ſilently expreſſed in 
every countenance. ihe Mandurians, who had been fo lately tranſported with rage, now let 
their weapons fall from their hands; and the fierce Phalanthus, with his Lacedæmonians, won- 
dered to find themſelves ſoftened into kindneſs: the reſt of the united nations began to ſign 
after the peace, which had been held up before them; and Philoctetes, whoſe. ſenſibility had 
been increaſed by misfortune, could not refrain from tears. Neſtor, who was ſo tranſported 
with admiration and delight at the diſcourſe of Mentor, that he was unable to ſpeak, em- 
braced him with ineffable tenderneſs: and the whole multitude cried out together, as if by 
a ſignal, O ſtranger ! thy wiſdom has diſarmed us. Peace! Peace! In the firſt interval 
of filence, Neſtor attempted to ſpeak: but the troops fearing he might ſtart ſome difficulty, 


of putting them to ſilence, but by joining in the exclamation. | | | 
Neſtor, perceiving that a fet diſcourſe could not be heard, contented himſelf with ſaying, 
« You fee, O Mentor! what wonders the words of a good man can produce. When wiſdom 
and virtue ſpeak, every paſſion is calm: our reſentment, however juſt, is changed into friend- 
ſhip; and our impatience for war, into a deſire of perpetual peace. The peace that you have 
offered, we accept.” The chiefs, at the ſame time, ſtretched out their hands, in token of 
their conſent. | 
Mentor now ran towards the gate of Salentum, to get it opened, and to acquaint Idome- 
neus that he might leave the city without fear. In the mean time, Neſtor went up to Telema- 
chus and embraced him: My amiable young friend,” ſaid he, thy father was the wiſeſt of 
all the princes of Greece: mayſt thou be favoured with equal wiſdom, and with better for- 
tune. The ſimilitude of your perſons is 2 and the remembrance of Ulyſſes which that 
has revived, contributed to ſoften our reſentment.” Phalanthus, though he was by nature 
fierce and unfeeling, and though he had never ſeen Ulyſſes, was notwithſtanding touched at his 
misfortunes, and thoſe of his ſon : and the chiefs gathering round Telemachus, were W 
im 
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* Such was the joy of Greece aſſembled at Nemœa, when Quintus Flaminius reſtored to Teo her liberty 
and peace, in the name of the Roman republic. He had like to have been overwhelmed and ſmothered 
with the garlands and crowns, which, frem all parts, flew on his head like hail. ; 
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him to relate his adventures, when Mentor returned with Idomencus, and the Cretan youth 
who followed in his train. | a 


0 


clude this ſacred alliance, which the powers of heaven ſhall witneſs and defend ? May the 
gods avenge it's violation, by whomſoever it ſhall be violated ! And may all the horrors of war, 


the infernal furies, in the moſt horrid forms, excite in his breaſt everlaſting rage and deſpair! 
let him periſh, without hope of burial; let his limbs be the prey of vultures and of dogs! 
when he deſcends to the internal regions, may the gulph of Tartarus receive him; and may he 
there ſuffer ſeverer torments, than thoſe of Tantalus, Ixion, and the Danaides, for ever and for 
ever! But may this ꝓeace rather remain unſhaken, like the mountains of Atlas + that ſuſtain 


W the ſkies! may it be revered by every nation upon the earth, and it's bleſſings deſcend from ge- 
neration to generation ! may the names of thoſe who have made it be held in admiration and 
love by our lateſt poſterity! let it ſtand as a model for every peace, that ſhall be hereatter - 


W founded upon equity and good faith! and let all nations, that deſire to ſecure happineſs by una- 
nimity, follow the example of the people of Heſperia !” 


Idomeneus, and the reſt of the princes, then ratified the peace, upon! the conditions that 


had been propoſed, by an oath; and twelve hoſtages were interchanged between them. Te- 
lemachus, by his own choice, was one of thoſe given by Idomeneus; but the allies would not 


conſent that Mentor ſhould be another; inſiſting, that he ſhould remain with Idomeneus, that 


perfectly fulfilled. An hundred heifers as white as ſnow, and an hundred bulls of the ſame 
colour, having their horns gilt and adorned with garlands of flowers, were then ſacrificed » 
between the camp and the city. T The bellowing of the victims that fell under the ſacred 
knife? reſounded from the neighbouring hills; their blood flowed in a ſmoking torrent on 

every fide; and the moſt exquiſite wines were poured abundantly, in libations to the gods: 
thearuſpices || conſulted the entrails, ſtill panting with the remains of lite; and the prieſts 


_ an incenſe upon the altar, which roſe in a cloud of fragrance, and perfumed all the 
plain, | 241 
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* Whenever Louis XIV. appeared in any of the frontier towns, or took poſſeſſion of ſome new con- 
queſt, the people could not behold him without ſhaking; but that which the French attributed to admi- 
ration, was rather the effect of indignation in the foreigners. TRE 
| I The Atlantes are Mountains of Mauritania, ſo high that their top is ſaid to reach to heaven, and bear. 
It up. They take their name from Atlas, the king of that country, who, becauſe he was the firſt inventor 
of aſtronomy, was ſaid-to bear the heavens on his ſhoulders; to wit, by maintaining the ſcience of it. 

, + The religion of the ancients was the ſupport of their policy. They interpoſed the honour of the gods, 
ever 

atars, and ſcaled with the blood of victims; and the man, who would not fear to be accounted treacherous 

to his allies, did however dread to be reckoned ſacrilegious to the gods. ES 

The libations were effuſions of wine, or ſome other liquor, done in honour of the Pagan deities, 


his they did in order to foretel future events, by the ſoundneſs or unſoundnets of the vital parts of the 
caſts that were ſacrificed, H h 
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At the ſight of Idomeneus, the reſentment of the confederate nations began to revive;“ | 
but Mentor extinguiſhed the fire, before it broke out: © Why do we delay,” faid he, © to con- 


averted from the faithful and the innocent, deſcend upon the perjured and execrable head of 
him, whoſe ambition ſhall dare to trample upon the ſacred rights of this alliance! May he be 
deteſted both in heaven and upon earth; may he derive no advantage from his perfidy; may 
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he might anſwer for his conduct, and ſuperintend his council, till his engagements ſhould be 
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y thing that concerned the tranquillity of the people. Treaties of alliance were ſwore to upon the 4 
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In the mean time, the ſoldiers on both fides forgot that they had been enemies, and began 
to entertain each other with their adventures: they reſigned themſelves, to a pleaſing relax. 
ation after their labours, and taſted the ſweets of peace by anticipation. Many of thole whg 
had followed Idomeneus to the ſiege of Troy, recollected their acquaintance in the ſoldiers of 


Neſtor, with whom they had fought in the ſame cauſe: they embraced each other with great 


affection; and mutually related all that happened to them, after they had laid the magnifcem 
city, that was the glory of Afia, in ruins: they laid themſelves down upon the graſs, crowned 
themſelves with flowers, and rejoiced over the wine which had been brought in large vaſes from 
the city, to celebrate the bleſſings of the day. | if 101 el in Hood if 

During this ſcene of chearfulneſs and amity, Mentor cried out, as by a ſudden impulſe, 


« Hencetforth, O ye kings and leaders! theſe aſſembled nations, although diſguiſed by various 


the creatures of their power, delight to become the band of union between them. What is 
the race of man, but one family widely ſcattered upon the earth? All men by nature are 
brothers, and ſhould be mutually endeared by a brother's love: accurſed be thoſe impiou 
barbarians, who ſeek for glory in the kindred blood, which differs but in name from thei 
own! War, indeed, is ſometimes neceſſary; but the neceſſity of war is the reproach of man, 
Let ambitious royalty no more pretend, that war is to be deſired as the means of glory; for 
nothing can be glorious that is inhuman. He, that would acquire glory at the expence of 
humanity, is a monſter, and not a man ;* nor can true glory be thus acquired: glory is no- 
thing more than the radiance of virtue ; and the virtue of a prince, is moderation and bene- 
volence. The incenſe of adulation may be offered to the vanity and the folly of a tyrant; 
but even thoſe that offer it, confeſs, in the ſecret language of their heart, that glory is leſs de- 
ſerved, in proportion as it is diſhoneſtly ſought. He ought to be hghtly eſteemed of men, 
by whom men are ſo lightly eſteemed, that, to gratify a brutal vanity, he will deluge the 
earth with their blood. Happy is the prince, who loves his people, and is beloved by them; 
who has confidence in his neighbours, and whoſe neighbours have confidence in him; who i; 
ſofar from making war againſt them, that he prevents their making war againſt each other; 
and who can excite envy in foreign ſtates, only by the happineſs which he diffuſes through his 
own ! Let your aſſemblies, then, O ye powers of Heſperia! be frequent: let all the princes 
that are now preſent, meet at leaſt once in three years, to confirm the preſent peace by a reite. 
rated vow; to repeat your mutual promiſes, and deliberate upon your common intereſts. 
While you poſſeſs the plenty of this delightful country, united by the bands of peace, you vill 
at-home be glorious, and abroad invincible. Diſcord only, that infernal. fury, who aſcends 
from hell to torment mankind, can interrupt the felicity which is deſigned you by the gods !” 

_ © Our readineſs to conclude a peace,” replied Neftor, © is a ſufficient teſtimony, that ve 
have been far from engaging in a war from vain glory, or with an unjuſt deſign of aggrandiz- 
ing ourſelves at the expence of our neighbours. But what can be done, when, among the 
princes that ſurround us, there is one who acts by no law but his own intereſt, and loſes n9 
| . | | opportunit) 


— 


names, and governed by different chiefs, coi one people ! Thus do the gods, who love 


—c 1 


* What a glorious leſſon was this for the grandſon of a king, whoſe pride had made him the averſion of 


all his neighbours! He could not be too much ſtrengthened againſt the illuſion of falſe glory, ſince it was 


even then ſo prejudicial to his grandfather. <6 

I The Olympie games, which the Greeks celebrated every four years, were not a vain ſhew to amule 
idle people; but, by this means, all the different nations of Greece meeting together, in this public man 
ner, came to a knowledge of their ſtrength, and to a diſcovery of their true intereſts; and could ward 0 
the blows which their liberty might be threatened with from their enemies. 2 
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opportunity of invading the dominions of others? Do not imagine, that I am now ſpeaking 
of Idomeneus; tor to him J no longer impute ſuch a charaQter:+ our danger now nies only 
trom Adraſtus, the king of the Daunians. This tyrant deſpiſes the gods; and believes, that 
all the people upon earth are born only to contribute to his glory, by the moſt abject ſervitude: 
he does not deſire ſubjects, to whom he would ſtand in the double relation of king and fa- 
ther; he deſires only ſlaves and worſkipers, and has directed divine honours to be paid him, 


The blind caprice of fortune has hitherto proſpered his undertakings. We were haſtening to 


attack Salentum, that we might ſuppreſs a power in it's infancy, likely to become formidable, 

and be at liberty to turn our whole force againſt Adraſtus, who is already a powerful enemy. 

He bas taken ſeveral towns from our allies, and has defeated the Crotonians in two battles. 

He ſcruples nothing to gratify his ambition; and if he can cruſh his enemies, he cares no- 

whether it be by fraud or force: he has amaſſed great treaſures, his troops are well diſciplined 

and inured to war, he has experienced officers, and is well ſerved: he ſuperintends himſelf 
whatever is done by his orders; he ſeverely puniſhes the leaſt fault, and rewards ſervices with 
liberality. He ſuſtains and animates his troops by his own courage; and if his conduct was 
regulated by equity and good faith, he would be a moſt accompliſhed prince: but he fears 
neither the vengeance of the gods, nor the reproaches of conſcience ; and he conſiders repu- 
tation & itſelf, as a mere phantom, by which weak minds _ can be influenced. In his eſti- 
mation, there is no real and ſubſtantial good, but the poſſeſſion of great riches, the power of 
inſpiring terror, and of trampling mankind under foot. His army will very ſoon enter our 
dominions; and if we cannot acquire ſtrength to reſiſt him by a general confederacy, all hope. 
of liberty muſt ceaſe for ever. It is not leſs the intereſt of Idomeneus, than of other powers, 
to oppoſe this tyrant, who will ſuffer nothing to be free that his power can enſlave. If we 
ſhould be vanquiſhed, Salentum muſt fall with us: let us, therefore, unite for our common 
defence without delay.” While Neſtor was thus ſpeaking, they advanced towards the city; for 


Idomeneus had invited all the kings and principal officers, to paſs the night within the walls. 


—— — —e— 


* Thus, in the cafe of Louis XIV. the faith even of treaties could never make princes eaſy that bor- 
dered upon him. Phe inordinate paſſion he had to aggrandize himſelf, made them even in time of peace 
continually apprehenſive of the deſigns he was forming to renew the war. | 

+Sceveral things which have been faid of Idomeneus perfectly well agree with Louis XIV. But it is 
not however the perfect picture of him; for !domeneus would allow to be told of his faults, becauſe: lie 
was deſirous to repair them: Louis XIV. could bear no remonftrances ; ſo far. was he from being deſirous 
to retify what was amiſs in his government. It is Adraſtus that is the true picture of that 'monarch,. 
through a perfect conformity of their inclinations. Like him, Louis XIV. thought other men were only 
born to be inftrumental to his glory, and to be his flaves : like him, he would net have ſubjects of whom 
he might be both king and father, but mult have flaves and adorers: like him, he cauſed divine honours ta. 
be paid him, by ſuffering proud inſcriptions, in public places, aſcribing to him the immortality of a deity : 
like him, in ſhort, he had been ap accompliſhed king, had he ſquared his actions by the rules of juſtice and 
integrity. It is eaſy to apply ttfe reſt of the parallel. Louis XIV. was fortunate till the peace of Nime- 
gen. Force and artifice was all alike to him, provided he could but cruſh his neighbours. © He was welt 

crved and obeyed ; his preſence ſupported: the valour of his troops; he eſteemed nothing a real ſolid good, 
but the advantage of trampling all mankind under foot. | 

} Adraitus was king of Argos, and of the Daunians, people of Apulia. He made war againſt the The- 
vans in favour of his ſon-in-law Polynices, as Louis XIV. did againſt the Flemings, under c of afſert- 
ing the rights of the queen his ſpouſe. (Adraſtus was über very long lived, as was Louis XIV.) 

There is no depending upon a prince, who ceaſes to have a concern for his glory. „It is deſp iſing 
of virtue,“ ſays Tacitus, * to deſpiſe reputation.“ 5 | | 
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Neſtor, in the nume of the allies, demands ſuccours of Idomeneus againſt their enemies the 
Daunians: Mentor, Tho is deſirous to eſtabliſh proper regulations for the internal government 
of Salentum, and to employ the people in agriculture, finds means to ſatisfy them with an hundred 
noble Cretans, under the command of Telemachus. After their departure, Mentor proceeds ts 
a minute examination of the city and the port; and having acquainted himſelf with eve 
particular, he prevails upon Idomeneus to inſtitute new principles of government and commerce; 
40 divide his people into ſeven claſſes, diſtinguiſhing them with reſpect to their rank and quality 
by different habits ; to retrench luxury and unneceſſary aris ; and to employ the artificers ix 

_ huſbandry, which be brings into juſt reputation. 5 | 
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HE allies had now pitched their tents; and the field was covered with rich pavilions 

of all colours, in which the weary Heſperians reſigned themſelves to fleep. In the 
mean time, the princes and their retinue having entered the city, were ſtruck with aſtoniſh- 
ment to ſee ſo many magnificent buildings, which had riſen in ſo ſhort a time ;* a city of 
which ſo formidable a war had retarded neither the growth nor the decoration.+ | 
They admired the wiſdom and vigilance of Idomeneus, who had founded ſo ſplendid a king- 
dom; and concluding that the contederacy againſt the Daunians would acquire great ſtrength 
by the acceſſion of ſuch an ally, they invited him to come into it. Idomeneus thought it 
reaſonable to comply, and promiſed them troops; but as Mentor was perfectly acquainted 
with all that was neceſſary to render a kingdom flourithing, he had reaſon to believe that 
the power of Idomeneus was not ſo great in reality as in appearance; he theretore took 
him aſide, and addreſſed him to this effect. 

e You ſee that our endeavours have not been unſucceſsful : we have ſecured Salentum 
from deſtruction, but you only can raiſe her to glory : the government of the people depends 
upon you; and it is your taſk to emulate the wiſdom of Minos, and ſhew that you are 
worthy of your deſcent. I continue to ſpeak freely to you, ſuppoſing that you love truth, 


and 


— 


* After Xerxes had demoliſhed the city of Athens, Themiſtocles raiſed the walls again in leſs time 
than that prince had ſpent in deſtroying them; and the greateſt powers of Greece became jealous of a 
city which was riſing again from her aſhes. | 

+ Though Idomeneus is not a picture, in all reſpects, like Louis XIV. yet what is ſaid here of him 
will certainly be allowed to bear a very great likeneſs to that monarch. The incumbrances and dif+ 
trations of war never hindered him the leaſt from ſatisfying his paſſion for buildings and for gardens; 
and thoſe enormous expences, joined to thoſe that were neceſſary to ſupport war, at length exhauſted the 
kingdom, and reduced it to the piteous condition wherein we afterwards ſaw it. 


hear.“ Miu! don off eil mitt de 2145 the Th HOLES nate „ nen. 
; The heart of Idomeneus melted as he ſpoke, the tears ſtarted to his eyes, and he embraced 
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Louis XIV. had this in common with Idomeneus : — > ft he was by flattery, in his very 
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thoſe whom you fuſpected? Have you done what thoſe do who love truth, and deferve te 
know it? Have you now fortitude to fuffer the humiliation of hearing thoſe truths by 
which you are condemned? Let me make the experiment: I muſt again tell you, that 
what has gained you ſo much praiſe, deſerves cenſure. While you are ſurrounded with 
enemies, and yet a foreigner in the country, you dream only of adorning your new city 
with magnificent buildings: to this, as you have confeſſed to me, you have ſacrificed your 
repoſe, and in this you have exhauſted your wealth. You have thought neither of aug- 
menting your people, nor of cultivating rhe country: does not your power depend wholly 
upon a numerous people, and a country highly cultivated for their ſubſiſtence ? ® -A long 
peace is neceſſary, at the firſt eſtabliſhment of a ftate, for increaſing the people; and you 
ought at preſent to think of nothing but agriculture and legiflation. You have been 
Hurried, by a vain ambition, to the brink of a precipice ; and to pain the appearance of 
being great, you have ſapped the foundations ot ſubſtantial 'grandeur. Let. theſe errors be 
corrected without delay; ſuſpend all theſe works of idle magnificence; renounce che pomp 
that will reduce your new City to ruins ; releaſe your people from fatigue, and endeavour to 
facilitate marriage by procuring them plenty. Remember that you are a king only in pro- 
portion as you have ſubjects to govern; and that the meaſure of your power is not the 
extent of your dominions, but the number of their inhabitants. Let your territory be 
fertile, however ſmall ; and let it ſwarm with people, at once well diſciplined and induſtrious: 
and if you can make theſe people love you, you will be more powerful, more happy, and 
more glorious, than all the conquerors that have ravaged the earth.” 9 


—— — — 
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What ſhall' do then,” ſaid Idomeneus, * with reſpect to the princes that have ſolicited 
me to join the 'confederacy ? ſhall I confeſs to them the weakneſs of my tate ? It is indeed 
true, that I have neglected agriculture, and even commerce, notwithſtanding the advantages 
of my ſituation; 1 thought only of making a magnificent city: but muſt I then, my dear 
Mentor, diſhonour myſelf in the preſence of ſo many kings, by acknowledging my indi. 

cretion ? If it muſt be done, I will do it; and I will do it (readily; whatever mortification 
I ſuffer: for you have taught me, that a king is born for his people; owes himſelf wholly 


to them, and ought always to prefer the public welfare to his on reputation. | 
« 'This ſentiment,” faid Mentor, © is worthy che father of his people; and for 'this, and 
not for 'the'vain Jr 99 of your city, Ireverence you as a king worthy of the name. 
But your honour muſt be preſerved, even for the advantage of your ſtate ; leave this to me:; 
I will make theſe princes believe that you are engaged toeftabliſh * Ulyſſes, if he is yet 
living, or his fon, if he is dead, in the government of his kingdom, and drive the ſuitors of 
Penelope from Ithaca by force. They will at once perceive, that this cannot be effected 
E:- . 7 e | without 
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Such were the firſt principles of the Roman policy, when the foundations of Rome were laid. That 
city, though it was originally nothing more than a neſt of outlaws, or, at beſt, ſhepherds, yet contained 
ſuch multitudes of people, when Tullus Hoſtilius reviewed them, that one knows not how to believe ths 
accounts given us thereof by hiſtorians. | 


+ This is another irony, or mock truth, which the conduct of Louis XIV. will very well ſupport | 


and bear us out in. He was engaged to reinſtate James II. Meanwhile he made a diverſion in Germany, 
at the time of the taking Philiptburgh, which hindered him from ſuccouring that fugitive king ſo 
effectually as he ſhould have done. He reckoned that the forces of England alone would not be ſufficient 
to eſtabliſh the Prince of Orange there; and that by cutting out work for the Hollanders elſewhere, he 
_ thould render that deſign abortive ; but he was deceived in his aims, as appeared by the event. a 

+ The moſt dangerous enemies that Telemachus and Ulyſſes had, were this Queen's ſuitors ; but ſhe 


had the dexterity to amuſe them, without yielding to their ſenſeleſs ſolicitations. She took advantage. 


of their weaknc!s, for the intereſt of her ſon, and to ſecure the ſtate and his glory. So behaved Queen 
Blanche, with reſpect to the Count de Champagne. 


40 
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without numerous troops; and will therefore readily conſent that you ſhall at firſt afford 
them but a Night affiſtance againſt the Daunians.” | ling 
At theſe words Idomeneus appeared like a man ſuddenly relieved from a burden that 
| was cruſhing him by it's weight: © This, indeed,” ſaid he, my dear Mentor, will preſerve 
my reputation, and the honour of this rifing city, by hiding it's weakneſs from the neigh- 
bouring ſtates. But with what ar were of truth can it be pretended that I am about to 
ſend troops to Ithaca, for the eſtabliſhment” of Ulyſſes, or at leaſt of Telemathus, while 
Telemachus himſelf is engaged in a war againſt the Daunians?“ * Be in no pain about 
that,” replied Mentor; * 1 will fay nothing that is falſe. The veſſels that you are fitting 
out to eftabliſh your commerce, will fail to the coaſt of Epirus, and will effect two pur- 
poſes at once: they will bring back the foreign merchants, whom high duties have driven 
from Salentum ; and they will feek intelligence of Ulyfles : if he is ſtill living, he cannot 
be far from the ſeas that divide Greece from Italy ; and it has been confidently reported, 
that he has been ſeen among the Phenicians. But if Ulyſſes ſhould not be found, your 
vefſels will render an important fervice to his ſon: they will ſpread terror, with the name 
of Telemachus, through all Ithaca and the neighbouring country, where it is now believed 
that he is dead as well as his father: the ſuitors of Penelope will be ſtruck with aſtoniſh- 
ment to learn, that he is returning with the forces of a powertul ally ; the Ithacans will be 
E awed into obedience ; and Penelope will be encouraged to perſiſt in her refufal of a ſecond 
| huſband. Thus will you render ſervice to Telemachus, while he is rendering ſervice to 
you, by taking your place in the confederacy againſt the Daunians. Happy is the king,” 
| ſaid Idomeneus, © that is favoured with ſuch counſel ; but doubly happy is he who feels it's 
| importance, and improves it to his advantage ! A wiſe and faithful triend 1s better than a 
victorious army : yet kings too often withdraw their confidence from the faithful and the 
wiſe, of whoſe virtue they ſtand in awe ; and reſign themſelves to flatterers, of whoſe perfidy 
they have no dread. I fell myſelf into that fatal error; and I will relate to you the mile 
fortunes that I drew upon myfelf, by a connection with a falſe friend, who flattered my 
paſſions, in hopes that, in my turn, I ſhould gratity his.“ 1 „ 
Mentor found it eaſy to convince the allies that Idomeneus ought to take charge of the 
affairs of Telemachus, while Telemachus was, on his behalf, engaged in the confederacy ; 
and they were well ſatisfied to have among them the fon of the great Ulyſles, with a hundred 
Cretan youth, whom Idomeneus had put under his command: theſe young men were the 
flower of the nobility, whom Idomeneus had brought from their native country, and whom: 
Mentor had adviſed him to ſend in this expedition. * It is neceſſary, faid he, © to increaſe 
the number of your people during peace; but, to prevent a national inſenſibility ro military 
honour, and ignorance of military art, it is proper to ſend the young nobility into foreign 
ſervice: this, by connecting the idea of a ſoldier's character with that of noble ueſcent and 
elevated rank, will be ſufficient to kindle and keep alive a national ſenſe of glory, a love of 
arms, a patience of fatigue, -a contempt of death, and even an experimental knowledge of 
the art of war.“ . ED | | 
The confederate princes departed from Salentum, well content with. Idomeneus, and: 
charmed with the wifdom of Mentor. They were alſo highly pleaſed to be accompanied by 
Ielemachus: but Telemachus was overwhelmed with grief, when he came to part with: 
dis friend. While the kings were taking their leave of Idomeneus, and vowing to preſerve 
their alliance inviolable for ever, Mentor held Telcmachus to his. breaſt in a tranſpert of 
Went tenderneſs, and found himſelf wet with his tears: “ have no joy, faid Telemachus, 
m the ſcarch of glory; I feel no paſſion. but grief at our ſeparation ;, and think. that Put 
3 fatal 
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fatal time is returned when the Egyptians forced me from your arms to a diſtant countr, 
without hope of ſeeing you again.” Mentor ſoothed him with words of gentleneſs an 
comfort: * This ſeparation,” ſaid he, © is very different from that in Egypt; it is voluntan 
it will be ſhort, and it will be rewarded with glory. You muſt love me, my ſon, with lch 
tenderneſs, and more fortitude; you muſt accuſtom yourſelt to my abſence; for the time i; 
coming when we muſt part for ever! and you ſhould learn what is right, rather from the 
inſpiration of wiſdom and virtue, than from the preſence of Mentor. 
. The goddeſs, who was concealed under the figure of Mentor, then covered Telemachy 
with her ZEgis, and diffuſed within him the ſpirit of wiſdom and foreſight, of intrepid 
courage and gentle moderation,“ virtues which ſo rarely meet: Go, ſaid ſhe, © wherever 
you are called by duty, without conſidering whether it be dangerous or ſafe : a prince ma 
avoid danger with leſs diſgrace by declining a war, than by keeping aloof in battle. The 
courage of him who commands others ſhould never be doubtful : if it is deſirable that x 
nation ſhould preſerve .it's prince, it is ſtill more defirable that the prince ſhould preſerve 
his honour. Remember, that the commander of others ſhould alſo be their example, and 
excite the courage of his army by a diſplay of his own. Fear no danger then, O Tele. 
machus ! but rather periſh in the combat, than bring your valour, into queſtion. The 
ſycophants, who would appear moſt forward in perſuading you not to expoſe yourſelf to 
danger, when danger is become neceflary, would be the firſt to whiſper er you wanted 
courage, I if you ſhould take their advice. Da not, however, incur danger unneceſſarily: 
courage 1s a virtue only in proportion as it is directed by prudence ; without prudence, it is 
4 ſenſeleſs contempt of life, a mere brutal ardour. Precipitate courage ſecures no advantage: 
e who in danger does not poſſeſs the perfect recollection of his mind, is rather furious 
than brave; and js ſuperior to fear only as he is incapable of thought : in proportion as he 
1s free from perturbation, he is timid ; and if he does not fly, is in confuſion : his mind is 
not at liberty to diſpenſe proper orders; nor to ſcize and improve the tranſient but im- 
portant opportunities which ariſe in battle of diſtreſſing the enemy, and doing ſervice to his 
country. If he has the ardour of a ſoldier, he has not the diſcernment of a commander: 


neither 
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To theſe two virtues, in conjunction, the Thebans ereQed a temple by the name of the godde!s 
Harmony, who, they ſaid, was the daughter of Mars and Venus. Theſe two deities, Plutarch tells us, 
ſhould mutually correct and moderate each other; the graces ſhould ſoften the ſavage part of valour; 
and valour ſhould quicken the indolence and effeminacy of the graces. And this is what we are to leam 
from the fable of the amours of Mars and Venus. This hidden inſtruction, and theſe allegorics, wil 
* . to thoſe who are initiated in mythology, to be in the leaſt ſtrained, or forced beyond what they 
will bear. | 2 * 


+ Louis XIV. went oftentimes to the war, but always carefully avoided the dangers of a battle. 


Nothing was more doubtful than his courage, as appeared particularly in the year 1676, at the ſiege of 


Bouchain, where a battle with the Prince of Orange being unavoidable, the Marſhal de Schomberg 
ſeeing che king turn pale in the council of war, dexterouſly contrived a majority of votes againſt engaging) 
when all of them had given their opinions but juſt before for it. | | BU 
It is a hard thing for a prince to have qualities bright enough to cover the want of courage. Antiquit) 
ſcarce affords any bther example of it than that of Auguſtus ; and it will always be a ſort of paradox in 
hiſtory, that a prince, who could not endure the ſight of an army, ſhould yet ſubdue a nation the moſt 


warlike and jealous of her liberty that ever was known. We are bewildered in our inquiries, when we 
go about to penetrate into the cauſe of ſuch an event 8 ä 


+} This was frequently whiſpered at court, where even the princes of the blood made their jeſts on the 


king. W kept himſelf locked up with Madame Maintenon, whom they called his old woman 
whullt his generals were expoſing their lives on the frontiers, open on all ſides to the enemy's irruptions. 


B' O &. 8 08 g 8 


neither has he that courage which is requiſite even in the private man; for the private 
man ovght to preſerve, in the heat of action, ſuch preſence of mind as is neceſſary to un- 
derſtand and obey the orders of his officer. He that expoſes himſelf raſhly, interrupts the 
order and diſcipline of the troops, gives an example of pernicious temerity, and frequently 
expoſes the whole army to irretrievable diſad vantages.“ Thaſe, who prefer the gratification 
of their own idle ambition, to the ſecurity of a common cauſe, deſerve rather puniſhment 
than reward. | | | | 

« Be careful, my dear ſon, to avoid precipitation even in the purſuit of glory; for glory. 
is to be acquired, only by waiting in patient tranquillity for the moment of advantage. Vir-. 
tue is more revered, in proportion as ſhe appears to be quiet, placid, and unaſſuming. As 
the neceſſity of expoſing yourſelf to danger increaſes, ſo ſhould your expedients, your foreſight, . 
and your courage. Remember alſo to avoid whatever may draw upon you the envy of your 
aſſociates, and never let the ſucceſs of another excite envy in you: give praiſe —_— to 
whatever ſhall merit praiſe; yet never commend a mixed character indiſcriminately; diſplay 
th: good with pleaſure, hide the bad, and let it not be remembered but with compaſſion. 
Never decide in the preſence of old commanders, who have all the experience that you want: 
hear their opinions with deference, conſult them, ſolicit the aſſiſtance of the moſt ſkilful, 
and never be aſhamed to attribute your beſt actions to their counſel. 5 | 

© Laſtly, never liſten to any diſcourſe, which tends to make you jealous or miſtruſtful of 
other chiets. Speak your mind to them with confidence and ingenuity, If you think their 
hehaviour to you has been exceptionable, open your heart to them at once, and tell them 
why you think ſo: if they are capable of feeling the noble generofity of this conduct, they 
will be delighted with it; and you will find no difficulty in obtaining from them all the con- 
ceſſions that you can reaſonably expect. If their inſenſibility is ſo grols, that the rectitude of 
this behaviour is loſt upon them, you will, at leaſt, have gained an experimental knowledge. 
of what may be expected from them; you will order matters ſo, that you may have no more 
contelt with them during the war; and you will have nothing to reproach yourſelf with, on 
their. account. But, above all, be careful never to drop the leaſt hint of your diſpleaſure, . 
before the ſycophants who are ever buſy. to ſow jealouſy and diviſion. I will remain here,” 
continued Mentor, © to aſſiſt Idomeneus in taking thoſe meaſures, which are indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceſſary for the good of his people; and for completing the correction of thoſe faults, which 
= counſellors and flatterers have ſeduced him to commit, in the. eſtabliſhment of his new. 
eingdom.“ | | pre Ho 

þ 4 this ſlight cenſure of Idomeneus, Telemachus.could not help expreſſing ſome ſurpriae 
at his conduct, not without ſome mixture of contempt. But Mentor checked him in a tone 
of ſeverity: Po you wonder,” ſaid he, © that the moſt eſtimable of men, are men ſtill; 
and, among the innumerable ſnares and perplexities which are inſeparable from royalty, diſ— 
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It is with valour much the ſame as it is with weapons; their ſucceſs depends upon the hand that uſes 
them. The greateſt captains among the Romans looked upon the gallanteſt actions, as the moſt danger- 
ous and conſequently the moſt puniſhable), when they broke in upon the ſtrictneſs of diſcipline. Though, 
ſucceſs, in the minds of the vulgar, would bear them out, yet it never Was allowed of by thoſe at the 
head of affairs. | | 

There is nothing ſo noble, in the hiſtories written by the great men of antiquity, as the ſincerity with 
which they ſpeak, not only of their enemies, but likewiſe of thoſe who ſhared with them in the command : 
of W A truly great man never builds his * en upon the ruins of that of another. 

Q. 8. | : 
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cover ſome traces of human infirmity 1 the ideas of pomp and magnificence 
have been planted and nurtured from Hs youth:“ and where is the philoſopher, who, in his 
place, would always have been ſuperior to flattery? He has, indeed, ſuffered himſelf to be too 
much influenced, by thoſe in whom he confided; but the wiſeſt kings, whatever is their pre- 
caution, are often deceived. A king cannot do every thing himſelf: he muſt, therefore, have 
miniſters, and in theſe miniſters he muſt confide: beſides, a king cannot know thoſe that ſur- 
round him, ſo well as they are known by others; for, in his preſence, they never appear 
without a maſk; and every artifice that cunning can deviſe, is practiſed to deceive him. Alas! 
my dear Telemachus, your own experience will confirm this truth but too well, We never 
find either the virtues or abilities in mankind, that we ſeek : and with whatever diligence and 
penetration we ſtudy their characters, we are every day miſtaken in our concluſions. We 
can never avail the public of all the virtues and abilities that we find; for the beſt men have 
their prejudices, their averſions, and their jealoufies;F they will ſeldom give up any opinion, 
however ſingular, or renounce any foible, however pernicious. The greater the dominion, 
the more numerous. muſt be the miniſtry ; for there will be more that the prince cannot do 
himſelf, and therefore more that he muſt do by others: and the greater the number of thoſe 
to whom he muſt delegate his authority, the more liable he is to be ſomewhere miſtaken in 
his choice. He whois a ſevere cenſor of kings to-day, would to-morrow govern much worſe 


than thoſe whom he condemns; and if he was intruſted with the ſame power, would commit 


the ſame faults, and many others much greater. A private ſtation, if a man has ſome degree of 
natural eloquence, conceals defects, diſplays ſhining talents to advantage, and makes him ap- 
pear worthy of all the poſts that he does net fill: but authority brings a man's abilities to a 
ſevere teſt, and diſcovers great faults, which the ſhades of obſcurity concealed. Greatneſs 
reſembles thoſe glaſſes, which repreſent every object larger than it is: every defect ſeems to 
expand in an elevated ſituation; where things, in themſelves ſmall, are in their conſe- 
5 ere great, and the {lighteſt faults excite vehement oppoſition. A prince is an indivi- 

ual, wheſe conduct the whole world is perpetually employed to watch, and diſpoſed to 
condemn. He is judged with the utmoſt rigour by thoſe, who can only gueſs at his ſitua- 
tion; who have not the leaſt ſenſe of the difficulties that attend it; and who expect, that, 
to anſwer their ideas of perfection, he ſhould be no longer a man. A king, however, can 
be no more: his goodneſs and his wiſdom are bounded by his nature; he has humours, 
paſſions, and habits, which it is impoſſible he ſhould always ſurmount; he is continually beſet 
by ſelf-intereſt and cunning; he is perpetually led into miſtakes, ſometimes by his own paſ- 
fions, and ſometimes by thoſe of his miniſters; and can ſcarce repair one fault, before he falls 
into another. Such is the fituation, even of thoſe kings, who have moſt wiſdom, and moſt 
virtue; and the longeſt and beſt reign is too ſhort, and too defettive, to correct, at the end, 
what: has undeſignedly been done amiſs in the beginning. Such evils are inſeparable from 
Toyalty; and human weakneſs muſt fink under ſuch a load. Kings ſhould be pitied and ex- 


cuſed: 


2 


* 
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* No better deſcription than this can be 2 of the education of Louis XIV. who ſuffered himfelf to 
be too much biaſſed by his miniſters, and who could but very indifferently preſerve himſelf from their 


Inares, having been put into their hands ſo young. 
+ A ſtate is in great danger, when two leading men, who have different ways of thinking, are veſted 
with equal power and authority. The differences between Nicias and Alcibiades coſt the Athenians dear. 
This has a view to M. de Louvois, and M. Colbert, who never could agree; and whoſe incompatibility 
was the cauſe of preat miſchiefs to the king and ſtate. NJ 
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cuſed: ſhould not they be pitied, who are called to the government of an innumerable mu. 
titude, whoſe wants are infinite, and who cannot but keep every faculty of thoſe. who would 
govern them well, upon the ſtretch? Or, to ſpeak freely, are not men to be pitied, for their 
neceſſary ſubjection to a mortal like themſelves? A god only carr fulfil the duties of domi- 
nion.“ The prince, however, is not leſs to be pitied than the people; a weak and imperfect 


creature, the governor of a corrupt and deceitful multitude!” 


+: But,” ſaid Telemachus with tome vivacity, «© Idomeneus has already loſt Crete, the king- 
dom of his anceſtors, by his indiſcretion;} and he would have loſt Salentum, which he is 
founding in it's ſtead, if it had not been preſerved by your wiſdom.” be 1 O64: 

« ] confe(s,” replied Mentor, © that Idomeneus has been guilty of great faults: but, look 
through Greece, and every other country upon earth, and ſee, whether among thoſe that are 
moſt improved, you can find one prince, that is not, in many inſtances, inexcuſable. The 
greateſt men have, in their natural diſpoſition, and the conſtitutional character of:their:minds, 
defects which ſometimes miſlead them; and the beſt men are thoſe, who have ſoititude to 


acknowledge theſe defects, and make conſcience of repairing the miſchiefs that they product; 


Do you imagine, that Ulyſſes, the great Ulyſſes your father, who is conſidered as an example 
by all the ſovereigns of Greece, is without weaknels and imperfection? If he had not been 
favoured with the perpetual guidance and protection of Minerva, how often would che have 
ſunk under the dangers and difficulties, to which the wanton malignity of fortune has expoſed 
him? How often has the goddeſs reſtrained and corrected him, that he might walk on ini the 
path of virtue, till he arrived at glory]! And when you ſhall ſve him reign, in all the ſplendon 
of his excellence, in Ithaca, do not expect to find him perfect. He has-been/the admiration 
of Greece, of Aſia, and of all the iſlands of the ſea, notwithſtanding his failings, which, among 
the ſhining wonders of his character, are forgotten. If you, alſo, can thus admire hitn;! and 

by a happy emulation of his wiſdom and his virtue, tranſplant them into your owt | 
you will need no other happineſs or honour. 0000007 ett, HR Coat ils at beboonts 
« Accuſtom yourſelf not to expect, from the greateſt men, more than human nature u 
effect: it is common, for the inexperience and preſumption of youth, to indulge a ſeverityrof 
judgment, which leads them to condemn the characters that they ought to imitate, and pro- 
duces an hopeleſs. indocility. You ought, not only to love, reſpect, and imitate. your father, 
notwithſtanding his imperfections; but you ought alſo very highly to eſteem Idomeneus, 
notwithſtanding ſuch parts of his character and conduQ as I have; ſhewn! to deſerve cenſure: 
He is naturally ſincere, upright, equitable, kind, and munificent 3 his courage is perfect; and 
he ſpontaneouſly deteſts fraud, the moment he perceives it: all his external qualifications: are 
great, and ſuitable to his rank: his ingenuous diſpoſition to acknowledge his errors, his mild 
and patient endurance of my ſevere reprehenſion, his fortitude againſt himſelf to make public 
1 e OY 775 ' perth. av - - reparations 
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* It was not out of a ſervile or fulſome flattery, that the ancient poets made moſt of the kings to be 

the deſcendants of Jupiter. Their deſign was to point out to them, who it was they ought to reſemble 
in the execution of their office. | 

+ Thus king James II. by his own fault, loſt his kingdom, by attempting to change the conſtitution of 

a ſtate, the laws whereof he ought to have protected and obſerved. EET arts, ae 

+ It appears by this character, that the perſon of Idomeneus is not a thorough emblem of Louis XIV. 

though there are ſeveral things in it which it is highly probable were meant of the latter. But, as we 

have already ſaid, it was convenient to make this mixture of characters, ta diſguiſe them a little more to 


the eyes of the court. | mit e ur 2 ain nr ters 
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reparations for his faults, and thus to place himſelf: above the cenſure of others; are indu- 
bitable teſtimonies that he has true greatneſs of mind. There are ſome faults, from which 
a man of little merit may be preſerved, by good fortune, or by good counſel ; but it is only 
by an effort of the moſt exalted virtue, that a king, who has been ſo long ſeduced by flattery, 
can corrett his faults: it is more glorious thus to riſe, than never to have fallen, The faults 
of Idomeneus are ſuch as almoſt all kings have committed; but. his reparation is ſuch a; 
has been made by none; As for myſelf, while I reproved, I admired him; for he permitted 
my teproof: and do you admire him allo; my dear Telemachus ! it is lefs for his reputation 
than your advantage, that I give you this counſel.” : 3617 ii £6 

By this diſcourſe Mentor made Telemachus ſenſible, that he who judges with ſeverity of 
others, endangers his own virtue; eſpecially if they are diſtreſſed by the perplexities and 


_ difficulties: of government. But it is now, faig he, © time to part. Farewel!.. I vil 


wait here; my dear Telemachus, for your return. Remember, that thoſe who fear the gods 
bave nothing to fear from men! You will be expoſed to extreme danger; but remember, 
that you will never be forſaken} by Minerva!“ CCC | 
At this moment 'Telemachus became conſcious to the preſence of the goddeſs ; and he 
would have known that it was the very voice of Minerva that inſpired him with fortitude, 
if ſhe had not immediately recalled the image of Mentor to his mind, by addreſſing him 
in the character ſhe had aſſumed: Remember,” ſaid ſhe, © my fon, the care which 1 took 
ur infancy, to render you as wife and as brave as your father; do nothing that is 
wowbethy of his example, or of my precepts. 1 1 „ at 
qe ſun had already riſen, and tinged the ſummits of the mountains with gold, when 
the confederate kings departed from Salentum, and returned to their people. The troops 
that had been encamped round the city, now began to march under their leaders; their 
Pikes roſe like a foreſt on every fide ; their ſhields glittered in the ſun ; and a cloud of duſt 
alc to the ſky. The kings were conducted to the plain by Idomeneus and Mentor, 
hosted them to. a confiderable diſtance from the city. At laſt they parted, baving 
given and received reciprocal teſtimonies of ſincere friendſhip. And the allies, being now 
acquainted with the true charatter of Idomeneus, which had ſuffered: fo much by miſre- 
preſentation, had no doubt but that the peace would be laſting :. they had, indeed, formed 
their judgment of him, not from his natural ſentiments, but from the pernicious counſel of 
flatterers, which he had implicitly taken. 49 N 8 br 
' When the army was gone, Idomeneus led Mentor into every quarter of the city. © Let 
us ſee, faid Mentor,'© how many people you: have, as well in the city as the country; let 
us number the whole; and let us alſo examine how many of them are huſbandmen. Let 
us inquire how much corn, wine, oil, and other neceſſaries, your lands will produce one year 
witk anscher: we ſhall then know whether your country will ſubſiſt it's inhabitants, and 
Whether it will yield a ſurplus for foreign trade. Let us alſo ſee how many veſſels you have, 
and how many ſailors to man them, that we may be able to judge of your ſtrength.” = 
ot} oy 201ml n to. Ton 055 17 | js 28d 7 = me | en 
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Wich theſe qualities men may commit faults, but then they repair what they do amiſs. The firlt 
years of Francis I. who had the virtues here aſcribed to Idomeneus, did not at ail refemble the- beginning 
of his neg 2. * 6 | | 


+ Cen 4 particularly when too far carried, is a ſign of pride and preſumption, more than of a true 


underſtanding. Nothing gives a greater idea of the equity of the Romans, than the eaſineſs with which 
even Pompey's rivals conferred on him the name of Great. A man muſt be generous to acknowledge in 
others thoſe good qualities which are wanting in himſelf; but he need be only malicious to criticize upon 
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then viſited the port, and went on board every veſſel; he informed himſelf of che ſeveral 
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ports to which they traded, what merchandize they carried out, and what they brought back 
in return; what was the expence of the voyage; what were the loans of the merchants to 


each other, and what trading ſocieties were eſtabliſned among them, that he might know 
whether their articles were equitable, and faithfully obſerved. He alſo inquired what was 


the riſk of the ſeveral voyages, and to what loſſes the trade was expoſed, that ſuch reſtrictions” 


might be made as would prevent the ruin of the merchants, who ſometimes, from too eager 
a defire of gain, undertake what they are not in a condition-to.accompliſh. 
He ordered that bankruptcy ſhould be puniſhed with great ſeverity, becauſe it is generally 


the effect of raſhneſs and indiſcretion, if not of fraud: he alſo formed regulations, by which 


bankruptcies might eaſily be prevented: he obliged the merchants to give an account of 
their effeAs, their profits, their expences, and their undertakings; to magiſtrates eſtabliſhed 
for that purpoſe : he ordered, that hey ſoul never be permitted: to riſk the property of 
another, nor more than half their own / that they ſhould undertake, by aſſociation, what 
they could not undertake ſingly; and-that the obſervance of the conditions of ſuch aſſociation 
ſhould: be inforced by ſevere penalties. Ne ordered alſo, that trade ſhould: be perfectly open 
and free; and, inſtead of loading it with impoſts, that every merchant who brought the 
trade of a new nation to the port of Salentum ſhould be intitled to a reward. | 


Theſe regulations brought people in crowds from all parts, and the trade: of Salentum was 
like the flux and reflux of the ſea:“ riches flowed in upon it, with an ĩimpetuous abundance, 
like wave impelling wave; every thing was freely brought in and carried out of the port; 


every thing that was brought was uſeful, and every thing that was carried out leſt ſome- 
thing of greater advantage in it's ſtead. Juſtice preſides over the port, which was the center 


of innumerable nations, with inflexible ſeverity; and from the lofty towers, that were at 
once it's ornament and defence, freedom, integrity, and honour ſeemed to call together the 
merchants of the remoteſt regions of the earth: and theſe merchants, whether they came 
from the ſhores of the eaſt, where the ſun riſes from the parting wave to begin the day; or 
from that boundleſs ocean, where, wearied with his courſe, he extinguiſhes his fires; all 


lived together in Salentum, as in their native country, with ſecurity and peace. big 
Mentor then viſited the magazines, warehouſes, and manufactories of the interior part of 
the city. + He prohibited the ſale of all foreign commodities that might introduce luxur 
or effeminacy : he regulated the dreſs, and the proviſions, of the inhabitants of every rank; 
and the furniture, the ſize, and ornaments of their houſes. He alſo prohibited all ornaments 


of ſilver and gold: *I know but one thing,” ſaid he to Idomeneus, © that can render your 
people modeſt in their expences, the example of their prince: it is neceſſary that there 


ſhould be a certain dignity in your appearance; but your authority will be ſufficiently 
marked by the guards, and the great officers of your court, that will always attend you. 
As to your dreſs, be content with the fineſt cloth of a purple colour: let the dreſs of et 

| | principal 
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* All this is to be underſtood of the city of Amſterdam, which deſerves to be imitated as a model for 
all others, in. reſpect to freedom of trade. = ER, HEH 6 N 1 
T All that follows contains an admirable leſſon, which may ſerve, at the ſame time, as a cenſure of the 
luxury which Louis XIV. introduced at Paris and at the court. That prince was always a great lover 
of pomp and ſtate, and carried the punctum of magnificence further than any of his predeceſſors, | , 
This minute regulation ought not to be looked on as unbecoming the majeſty of the legiſlature. 
The laws of Lycurgus preſcribed even the food which the Lacedzmonians were to 
the RF it number of the diſhes : for general regulations will-never baniſh luxury out of a ſtate. 
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principal officers be of cloth«equally hne L your oun be diſtinguiſbed only by the 
colour, and a flight embroidery of gold round the edge: different colours will ſerve to diſ- 


tinguiſh different conditions, without either gold, or ſilver, or jewels ; and let theſe condi 
tions be regulated by birth. | | | 


« pPut the moſt ancient and illuſtrious nobility in the firſt rank: thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed 


by perſonal merit, and the authority of office, will be content to ſtand ſecond: to thoſe who 


have been long in poſſeſſion of hereditary: honour. Men who are not noble by deſcent, will 
readily yield precedence to thaſe that are, if you take care not to encourage a falſe opinion 
of themſelves, by raiſing them too ſuddenly and too high; and never fail to gratify thoſe 
with praiſe, who are modeſt in proſperity. No diſtinction ſo little excites envy, as that which 
is derived from anceſtors hy a long deſcent. | 


o . 


To ſtimulate virtue, and excite an emulation to ſerve the ſtate, it will be ſufficient to 
reward public merit with: honorary diftinctions, a crown or a ſtatue,“ which may be made 
the foundation of a new nobility, for the children of thoſe: to whom they are decreed. 
The habit of perſons of the firſt rank may be white, bordered with a fringe of gold: 
they may alſo be diſtinguiſſied by a gold ring on their finger, and a medal of gold impreſſed 
with your image hanging from their neck. Thoſe of the ſecond rank may be dreſſed in 
blue, with a ſilver fringe, and be diſtinguiſhed by the ring without the medal. The chird 
rank may be dreſſed in green, and Wear the medal without either fringe, or ring. The 
colour of the fourth claſs may be a full yellow ; the fifth, a pale red; the ſixth, a mixture 
of red and white; and the ſeventh, a mixture of white and yellow. Dreſſes of theſe diſ- 
ferent colours will ſufficiently diſtinguiſn the freemen of your ſtate into ſeven claſſes. The 
habit of ſlaves ſhould be dark grey: and thus each will be diſtinguiſhed according to his 
condition, without expence; and every art wbich can only gratify pride will be baniſhed 


from Salentum. All the artificers, which are now employed ſo much to the diſad vantage 


of their country, will betake themſelves to. ſuch; arts as are uſeful; which are few; or to 
commerce or agriculture. No change muſt ever be ſuffered to take place, either in the 
quality of the ſtuff, or the form of the garment: f men are by nature formed for ſerious 
and important employments; and it is unworthy of them to invent affected novelties in the 
clothes that cover them, or to ſuffer the women, whom ſuch employment would leſs diſ- 
grace, to fall into an extravagance ſo contemptible and pernicious.“ | 

Thus Mentor, like a ſkilful gardener, who. lops from his fruit-trees the uſeleſs wood, 
endeavoured to retrench the parade that infenfibly corrupts the manners, and to reduce 


every thing to a frugal and noble ſimplicity. He regulated even the proviſions, not of the 
ſlaves only, but thoſe of the higheſt rank : 1 What a ſhame is it, ſaid he, © that men of 


exalted ſtations ſhould place their ſuperiority in cating ſuch food as effeminates the _ 
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Such was the Greek and Roman policy; they did not drain the public treaſure to reward a gallant 
action; they found a way to pay it by the glory of having performed it. Nothing can be lefs burthen- 
ſome to the public to beſtow than a crown of laurel, myrtle, or oak; and yet how glorious and honour 
able to a private man was this kind of triumph! | 

F This is a critique on the modes which were particularly introduced into France, under the reign of 
Louis XIV. In the whole hiſtory of France, from the beginning to the end, we do not find near ſo 
many changes in the faſhion as there were during this king's youth only. | | 

1 Pauſanias, after the battle of Platæa, cauſed two tables to be furniſhed out with very different diſhes, 
in the Perſian general's tent. The firft was ſpread with all the profuſion of the Afatic luxury; the 
ſecond was ſerved up with nothing but Lacedæmonian black-broth, and milk-porridge, in wooden diſhes. 
The difference of theſe two tables, ſaid he to the Grecian captains, was what decided the battle. 
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drefled : the art of cookery is the art of poiſoning mankind, by rendering appetite ſtill 


Idomeneus eaſily conceived that he had: done wrong in ſuffering the inhabitants of this 
new city to corrupt and effeminate their manners, by, violating the fumptuary laws of 
Minos; but Mentor further convinced him that the revival of thoſe laws would: produce 
little effect, if the King did not give them force by his example: he therefore immediately 
regulated his own table, where he admitted only plain food, fuch as he had eaten with other 
Grecian princes at the ſiege of Troy, with the fineſt bread, and a ſinall quantity of the wine 
of the country, which was generous and well flavoured. No man dared to murmur at a 
regulation which the king impoſed upon himſelf; and the profuſion and falſe delicacy of 
the table were given up without a- ſtruggle. 5 . 

Mentor ſuppreſſed alſo two kinds of muſie;“ the ſoft and effeminate ſtrains, which 
diſſolve the ſoul into languiſhment and deſire; and the Bacchanalian airs, that tranſport it 
with cauſcleſs, tumultuous, and opprobrious joy; he allowed only. that facred and folemn 
harmony, which, in the temples of the gods, kindles-devotion, aud celebrates heroic virtue. 
To the temples alſo he confined the ſuperb ornaments of architecture, columns, pediments, 
and porticos ; I he gave models, in a ſimple but elegant ſtyle of r for houſes, that 
would contain a numerous family, on a moderate extent of ground; ſo deſigned, that they 

ſhould be at once pleaſant and convenient; that they ſhould have a healthful aſpect, and 
apartments ſufficiently ſeparated from each other; that order and decency — be eaſily 
preſerved, and that they might be repaired at a ſmall expence. He ordered that every 
houſe above the middling claſs ſhould have a hall, and a ſmall periſtyle, Z with ſeparate 
chambers for all the free perſons of the-family ; but he prohibited, under ſevere penalties, 
the ſuperfluous number and magnificence of apartments; that oſtentation and luxury had 
introduced. Houſes erected upon theſe models, according to the fize of the family, ſerved 
to embelliſh one part of the city at a ſmall expence, and give it à regular appearance; 
while the other part, which. was already finiſhed according to the caprice and 'vanity of 
individuals, was, notwithſtanding it's magnificence, leſs pleaſing and convenient. This 
city was built in a very ſhort time; becauſe the neighbouring coaſt of Greece furniſhed 
very {kilful architects, and a great number of maſons repaired thither from Epirus, and 
other countries, upon the promiſe that, after they had finiſhed their work, they dun be 
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As no prince ever had a more excellent band of muſicians than Louis XIV. ſo neither was there any 
court more corrupt than his. It is well known that that prince never went to ſleep, without a ſymphony 
of ſoft muſic in his anti-chamber. | : 4 
It was within theſe narrow bounds that Plato was for reſtraining muſic in his republic. Let the 
enemies of antiquity ſay what they will, it is certain that this art hath loſt much of it's ſtrength, and 
hardly retains any t ing more than. it's dangerous ſoftneſs. 8 7 
TI This is a eritique on the fumptuouſneſs of the palace of Verſailles, where the king laviſhed away 
immenſe ſums in ſuperfluous ornaments. : | | | 
The periſtyle is a building begirt with columns in the inſide like cloiſters. 
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maſters of an exquiſite taſte, by whom the performances of the pupils were examined: 


horſes and chariots, combats with the ceſtus, wreſtling, and all other exerciſes which render 


Salentum, therefore, who had been uſed to complain of being poor, began to perceive that 


; to the neceſſities of virtue.” 
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eſtabliſhed in the neighbourhood of Salentum, where land ſhould be granted them to clexr, 

and where they would contribute to people the country. | 6 
Painting and ſculpture were. arts which Mentor thought ſhould by no means be pro. 

ſcribed ; but he permitted the practice of them to few. He eſtabliſhed a ſchool under 


“There ſhould be no medioctity,” ſays he, © in the arts which are not neceſſary to life, 
and conſequently no youth ſhould be permitted to practiſe them, but ſuch as have a genius 
to excel: others were deſigned by nature for leſs noble occupations, and may be very 
uſefully, employed in ſupplying the ordinary wants of the community. Sculptors and 
painters ſhould be employed only to preſerve the memory of great men, and great actions, 
and the repreſentations of whatever has been atchieved by heroic virtue, for the ſervice of 
the public, ſhould be preſerved only in public buildings, or on the monuments of the 
dead.” + But whatever was the moderation or frugality of Mentor, he indulged the taſte 
of magnificence in the great buildings that were intended for public ſports, the races of 


the body more agile and vigorous. 


He ſuppreſſed a great number of traders that fold wrought ſtuffs of foreign manu. 
facture ; embroidery of an exceſſive price; vaſes of ſilver and gold, F emboſſed with various 
figures in bas- relief; diſtilled liquors, and perfumes : & he ordered alſo, that the furniture of 
every houſe ſhould be plain and ſubſtantial, ſo as not ſoon to wear out. The people of 


they abounded in ſuperfluous riches; but that this ſuperfluity was of a deceitful kind; that 
they were poor in proportion as they poſſeſſed it, and that, in proportion as they relin: 

uiſhed it only, they could be rich: „To become truly rich,” ſaid they, © is to deſpiſe 
ſuch riches as exhauſt the ſtate ; and to leſſen the number of our wants, by reducing them 


Mentor alſo took the firſt opportunity to viſit the arſenals and magazines, and examine 
whether the arms, and other neceſſaries of war, were in a good condition: To be always 
ready for war,” ſaid he, © is the ſureft way to avoid it.” He found many things wanting, 
and immediately employed artificers in braſs and iron to ſupply the defects. Furnaces are 
immediately built; and ſmoke and flame aſcend in cloudy volumes, like thoſe that iſſue 
from the ſubterranean fires of mount Etna : the hammer rings upon the anvil, which groans 
under the ſtroke; the neighbouring ſhores and mountains re-echo to the ſound ; and a 
ſpectator of theſe preparatives for war, made by a provident ſagacity during a profound 

| „ | +4446: * © Beach, 
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* This parallel muſt be eonfeſſed to be a glorious one to Louis XIV. He, like Idomeneus, erected 
9 for painting and ſculpture, which never ſent abroad any thing but what was moſt exquiſite 
in it's ki 5 * 5 war 6 — . ; = . ; 

+ Itis well known that the arts and ſciences made an ample return to the city of Athens for the 
Iuſtre they had received from her under the government of Pericles. That great man had cauſed to be 
raiſed there many public edifices, which were the admiration of all Greece; but he would never ſufferin 
his own houſe any ornament which might diſtinguiſh it from that of a private man. 5 

4 This likewiſe is a ſtroke at the ſumptuouſneſs of the palace of Louis XIV. wherein there was a 
vaſt number of vaſes and other moveables, all of maſſy filver, and furniture of the richeſt ſtuffs. 

$ 9% O how many things are there that I have no occaſion for !” ſaid Socrates, when paſſing through 
the market-place at Athens, he ſaw the toy-ſhops and ſtalls glittering with furniture and implements, 
which can do no more than pleaſe the eye. „ eee ee 
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8 might have thought himſelf in that iſland where Vulcan animates the Cyclops by his 
example 10 forge thunder for the father of theigeds?⸗- . an i 
Mentor then went with Idomeneus out of the eity, and found a great extent of fertile 


| country wholly uncultivated; * beſides conſiderable tracts that were cultivated but in part, 


chrough the negligence or poverty of the huſbandmen, or the want of ſpirit, or the want of 
hands. © This country, ſaid he to the king, © is ready to enrich it's inhabitants, but the 
inhabitants are not ſufficient to cultivate the country; let us, then, remove the ſuperfluous 
artificers from the city, whoſe profeſſions ſerve only to corrupt the manners of the people, 
and let us employ them in fertilizing theſe plains and hills. It is a misfortune, that theſe 


but we will try to remedy this evil; we will divide theſe uncultivated lands in lots among 
them, and call in the neighbouring people to their aſſiſtance, who will gladly undertake the 
moſt laborious part of the work, upon condition that they hall receive a certain proportion 
of the produce of the lands they clear: they may afterwards be made proprietors of part 
of it, and be thus incorporated with your people, who are by no means fufficiently' fiume 
rous: if they prove diligent, and obedient to the laws, they will be good ſubjefts, and 
increaſe your power. The artifans, whom you ſhall tranſplant from the city to the fields, 
will bring up their children to the labburs of rural life; and the foreigners, whom you 
have employed to aſſiſt in building your-city, have engaged to clear part of your lands, 
and become huſbandmen: theſe men, as ſdon ds they have finiſhed the public buildings, 
you ſhould incorporate with your people; they will think themſelves happy to paſs tei 
lives under a government ſo-gentle as that! which y have now eſtabliſhsd; and as they 
are robuſt and laborious, their example will animate the tranſplanted attificers, with whom 
they will be mixed, and, in a ſhort time, yeur eeuntry will abound” with a vigorous race, 
wholly devoted to agriculture. 92 4448590 n „ 7 ee 7 eee * 3 
When this is done, be in no pain about the multiplicatian of your people? they will, in 


facilitating marriage is the moſt effectual. All men are natürally inclined to marry, and 
nothing prevents them from indulging this inclination,” but the proſpect of diffulty and 
diſtreſs: if you do not load them with taxes, their family will never become a burden; the 
earth is never ungrateful, but always affords ſuſtenance to thoſe who diligently cultivate it; 
it refuſes it's bounty only to thoſe Who refuſe their labour. Huſbandmen are always rich, 


for their children afford them ſome aſſiſtance, even from their infaney ; the youngeſt can 
drive the flock te paſture, thoſe that are farther advanced can look after the cattle, and 
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them (baſhaws in the Turkiſh! language), one of which commanded the troops; and atllex h 
tor the ſubſiſting both the inhabitants and the ſoldiery, the Satrapa who prefide over the hnfbani 
ſure to be — 


military Satrapa underwent the ſame fate. n Tue is, 
This was a repreſentation ef the condition France was in at the time when firſt the ſants be an t 
de forced away to the war, and the country was depopulated arid drained of the Babs that L ect 


manure it. 1 


If the enemy, by their incurſions, ravaged the lands, and laid waſte the fields, 
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men, having been employed in arts which require a ſedentary life, are unuſed to labour: 
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a ſhort time, become innumerable; if you facilitate marriage; und the moſt! fimple way of 
in proportion to the number of their children, if their prince does not make them poor'; 


* The frontier provinces of Perſia were governed, in ancient times, by two Saag, as the called 
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thoſe of the third ſtage can work with their father in the field.“ In the mean time, the 
girls aſſiſt the mother, who prepares a ſimple hut holeſome repaſt for thoſe that an 
Abroad, when they return home fatigued with the labour of the day: ſhe milks her cow 
and her ſheep, and her pails overflow with longevity and health; ſhe brings out her liule 
ſtores, her cheeſes andeher cheſnuts, with fruits that ſhe has preſerved from decay; ſte 
piles up the ſocial fire, and the family gathers round it; every countenance brightens vic 
the ſmile of innocence and peace; and; ſome rural ditty diverts them till the night call 
them to reſt. He that attended the flock, returns with his pipe; and when the family i 
got together, he ſings them ſome new ſong, that he has learnt at the neighbouring village 
Thoſe that have been at work in the fields come in with: their, plough, and the weary ore 
that hang down their heads, and move with a flow and heavy pace, notwithſtanding the ga, 
which now urges. them in vain., All the ſufferings of labour end with the day :: the 
Poppies: hich, at the command of the gods, are ſcattered: over the earth by the hand of 
ileep. charm away every care; ſweet enchantment lulls all nature into peace, and the weary 
reſt, without anticipating the troubles of to-morrow. Happy indeed are theſe unambitious, 
miſtruſtleſs, artleſs people, if the gods vouchſafe them a king that diſturbs not their. blame. 
leſs joy: and of what horrid inhumanity are they, guilty, who, to gratify pride and ambition, 
wreſt from them the ſweet products of the field, which they owe to the liberality of nature, 
and the ſweat of their brow !f In the fruitful lap of nature. there is inexhauſtible plenty 
for temperance, and labour: if none were luxuxious and idle, none would be wretched: and 
Poor.” -- & voor! in uu 1: oo ods ; olagaq 1 3 4 93630 FIC i Eliot | 
..» © But what ſhall I do,“ ſaid Idomeneus; “ if the pegple;: that: I: ſeatter over this fertile 
country, r it? Nou muſt do, ſaid Mentor, juſt contrary to 
what is commonly done: rapacious and ingonſiderate princes think onhy of taxing thoſe, who 
are moſt induſtrious to improve their lands; becauſe, upon theſe; they ſuppoſe, à tax vill be 
more eaſily levied: and they ſpare thoſe, whom idleneſs has made indigent. Reverſe this 
"miſtaken and injurious conduct, which oppreſſes virtue, rewards, vice, and encourages a ſus 
pineneſs, that is equally fatal to the king, and to the ſtate. Let yqur taxes be heavy upon 
thoſe, who neglect the cultivation of, their lands; and add to your taxes, fines, and other 
penalties if it is neceſſary; puniſh the negligent and the idle, as you would, the foldicr who 
thould deſert. his poſt. On the contrary, diſtinguiſh thoſe, who, in proportion as their fami- 
lies multiply. cultivate their lands vith the greater diligence, by ſpecial privileges and im- 
munities;:\ every family will then become numerous; and every one will be animated to la. 
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Neither Theocritus nor Virgil have outdone our author in ſetting off the advantages and pleaſures 
of a country life. The author's ſole intention in painting it out with ſo many graces, was to make his 
royal er delightful and 8 a thing it is to contrihute tothe ſelicity of a yok 
It was chis important leſſon that he makes the ſciences likewiſe conſpire tb inculeate, though they 1 
not to have altogether ſo much relation thereto. kit ade us e ta ei ie ee e 

+ This reflects upon the tallies (land-tax) and other impoſts, which hardly left the country people 

wherewithal to ſupport themſelves in the moft preſſing occations. ,__ ,; 1 I hu de 4nd 1161, 

1 This prepoſterous and pernicious piece of policy, which was practiſed in. France with the. utmoſt in, 
Humanity, ſoon, reduced the maſt diligent, vigilant, and induſtrious of. it's ſubjeQs, to extreme miſery and 


xorexnty. - | | pF 
$ This rei taken from the laws of the Romans, who reckoned it a great piece of ſervice done ta 
sli, if any one greatly incregfed. the ſubjects of it. 2 | * 
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guided by the victorious hands that have defended the country; and it will not be leſs glorious, 
to cultivate a paternal inheritance in the ſecurity of peace, than to draw the ſword in it's de- 
fence, when it is endangered by war. The whole country will bloom around you: the golden 
ears of ripe corn will again crown'the temples of Ceres; Bacchus will tread the grapes in 
rich cluſters under his feet; and wine, more delicious than nectar, will flow from the hills like 
a river: the valleys will reſound to the ſong of the ſhepherds, who, diſperſed along the banks 
of a tranſparent ſtream, ſhall join their voices with the pipe; while their flocks thall frolie 
round them, and feaſt upon the flowery paſture without tear of the wolf. ente 
O Idomeneus! will it not make you ſupremely happy, to be the ſource of ſuch proſpe- 
rity; to ſtretch your protection, like the ſhadow-of a rock, over ſo many people, Who will 


repoſe under it in ſecurity and peace? Will you not, in the conſciouſneſs of this, enjoy a noble 


elation of mind, a calm ſenſe of ſuperior glory,“ ſuch as can never touch the boſom of the 
tyrant, who lives only to deſolate the earth, and who diffuſes, not leſs through his own domi- 
nions, than theſe which he conquers from others, carnage and tumult, horror and anguiſh, 
conſternation, famine, and deſpair?f' Happy, indeed, is the prince, whom his own greatneſs of 
ſoul, and the diſtinguiſhing favour of the gods, ſhall. render thus the delight of his people, 
and the example of ſucceeding ages! The world, inſtead of _ up arms to oppoſe his 
power, will be found proſtrate at his feet, and ſuing to be ſubjeR to his dominion 
« But,” faid Idomeneus, © when the people ſhall be thus bleſſed with plenty and peace, will 
not their happineſs corrupt their manners? will they not turn, againſt me, the very ſtrength I 
have given them?“ © There is no reaſon to fear that,” ſaid Mentor: “the ſycophants of pro- 
digal princes have ſuggeſted it as a pretence for oppreſſion; but it may eaſily be prevented. 
The laws which we have eſtabliſhed with. reſpe& to agriculture,” will render life laborious; and 
the people, notwithſtanding their plenty, will abound only in what is neceſſary, for we have 
prohibited the arts that furniſh ſuperfluities: and the plenty evenof neceſſaries will be reſtrained 
within due 'boutids; by the facikty of marriage, and the multiplication of families. In pro- 
portion as a family becomes numerous, their portion of land being ſtill the fame in extent, a 
more diligent cultivation will become neceſſary ; and this will require inceſſant labour. Luxury 
and idleneſs. only, render people inſolent and rebellious: they will have bread,” indeed, and 
they will have bread enough; but they will have nothing more, except what they can gain, 
from their on ground; by the ſweat of their brow. | g BY JOE. 
r That your people may continue in this ſtate of mediocrity, it will be neceſſary that you 
ſhould now limit the extent of ground, that each family is to poſſeſs. T We have, you know, 
divided your people into ſeven claſſes, according to their different conditions; and each fa- 
mily, in each claſs, muſt be permitted to poſſeſs only ſuch an extent of ground, as is abſolutely 


neceſſary. to ſubſiſt it. This regulation being inviolably obſerved, the nobles can never get 


poſſeſſion 
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* There is no compariſon between the appellation of a conqueying king and a pacific one. A nation is 
inſenſibly weakened even by conquering. There is ever a ſecret bitterneſs in the faireſt fruits of war; 
whereas, in thoſe of peace, there is nothing but ſweetneſs, 


Moſt of . Louis the XIVth's conqueſts hardly produced-any other fruit to his ſubjects than the evils 


* 


here deſcribed: becauſe, as he made war out of ambition, he aimed not to make them happy, but himſelf: 


great; and the more victories he obtai 
port new deſigns and ſchemes; 


ned, the more he loaded his ſabjeQs, in order to carry on and ſup- 
- IB 


1 nt upon the covetouſneſs of private men; but the rich know how to elude the force. of this law... 


wretched, will no longer be contemptible; the plough, once more held in honour, will be 


14 this regulation (which is authorized even by tlie facred writings) the Romans intended to put. a 
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poſſeſſion of the lands of the poor: every one will have land; but ſo much only, as will make 
a diligent cultivation neceſſary. If, in a long courſe of years the people ſhould be ſo much 
increaſed, that land cannct be found for them at home; they may be ſent to form colonies 
abroad, which will be a new advantage to the mother country. a 1 is - 
n am of opinion, that care ſhould be taken, even to prevent wine from being too common 
in your kingdom: it you find that too many vines are planted, you ſhould cauſe them to be 
grubbed up. Some of the moſt dreadful miſchiefs that afflict mankind, proceed from wine; 
1t is the cauſe of diſeaſe, quarrels, ſedition, idleneſs, averſion to labour, and every ſpecies of 
domeſtic diſorder. Let wine, then, be conſidered as a kind of medicine; or as a ſcarce liquor, 
to be uſed only at the facrifices of the gods, or in ſeaſons of public feſtivity. Do not, how- 


ever, flatter yourſelf, that this regulation can ever take place, without the ſanction of your 
own example. | 


The laws of Minos, with reſpect to the education of children, muſt alſo be inviolably pre- 
ſerved: public ſchools muſt be eſtabliſhed, to teach them the fear of the gods; the love of 
their country; a reverence for the laws; and a preference of honour, nor only to pleaſure, but 

to life. Magiſtrates muſt be appointed, to ſuperintend the conduct, not of every family only, 
but every perſon:* you muſt keep alſo your own eye upon them; for you are a king, only to 
be the ſhepherd of your people, and to watch over. your flock night and day. By this unre- 
mitted vigilance you will prevent many diſorders and many crimes : ſuch as you cannot pre- 
vent, you muſt immediately puniſh with ſeverity ; for, in this caſe, ſeverity to the individual, 
is clemency to the public; it ſtops thoſe irregularities at their ſource, which would deluge the 
country with miſery and guilt: the taking away of one life upon a proper occaſion, will be the 
preſervation of many; and will make a prince ſufficiently feared, without general or frequent 
ſeverity. It is a deteſtable maxim, that the ſecurity of the prince depends only upon the op- 
preſſion of the people. Should no care be taken to improve their knowledge or their mo- 
rals? Inſtead of being taught to love him, whom they are born to-obey; ſhould they bc 
driven by terror to deſpair; and reduced to the dreadful neceſſity, either of throwing off the 
yoke of their tyrant, or periſhing under it's weight? Can this be the way to-reign with tran- 
quillity? can this be the path that leads to glory ? n 4 
*« Remember, that the ſovereign who is moſt abſolute, is always leaſt powerful: he ſeizes 
upon all, and his graſp is ruin. He is, indeed, the ſole proprietor of whatever his ſtate con- 
tains; but, for that reaſon, his ſtate contains nothing of value: the fields are uncultivated, 
and almoſt a deſart; the towns loſe ſome of their few inhabitants every day: and trade every 
day declines. The king, who muſt ceaſe to be a king when he ceaſes to have ſubjects, and 
who is great only in virtue of his people, is himſelf inſenſibly loſing his character and hig 
power, as the number of his people, from whom alone both are derived, inſenſibly diminiſhes; 
and his dominions are at length exhauſted of money and of men: the loſs of men is the 
greateſt, and the moſt irreparable he can ſuſtain. Abſolute power degrades every ſubject 
to a ſlave; the tyrant is flattered, even to an appearance of adoration; and every one trembles 
at the glance of his eye: but, at the leaſt revolt, this enormous power periſhes by it's own ex- 
ceſs. It derived no ſtrength from the love of the people ; it wearied and provoked all that 
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Such at Sparta were the Gerontes; at Athens the Areopagites; and at Rome the Cenſors. Thoſe in 


the adminĩſtration made it more their buſineſs to prevent enormities, than to puniſh them : 

+ That which follows, to the end of this twelfth book, is a collection of maxims which Louis XIV. 
took for the rules of his government. We leave the application of them to the reader, who will find 
therein a perfect conformity with the condition France but a few years ſince was manifeſtly in. 
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it could reach; and rendered every individual of the ſtate impatient of it's continuance. At 
the firſt ſtroke of oppoſition, the idol is overturned, broken to pieces, and trodden under ſoot: 
contempt, hatred, fear, reſentment, diſtruſt, and every other paſſion of the ſoul, unite againſt 
ſo hateful a deſpotiſm. The king, who, in his vain proſperity, found no man bold enough to 
tell him the truth; in his adverſity, finds no man kind enough to excuſe his faults, or to defend 
him againſt his enemies. 
Idome neus then haſted to diſtribute his uncultivated lands, to people them with uſeleſs 
artificers, and to carry all the counſels of Mentor into execution; reſerving, for the builders, 
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the city. 
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| fuch parts as had been allotted them, which they were not to cultivate, till they bad finiſhed 
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Idomeneus relates to Mentor his confidence in Proteſilaus, and the artiſices of that flvourite, in en. 
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cert with Timocrates, to betray him, and deſiroy Philocles: he confeſſes, that being prejudicei 
againſt him by theſe confederates, he ſent Timocrates to kill him while he was abroad with the 
command of a fleet upon a dangerous expedition; that Timocrates having failed in the attcmpl, 
Philocles forbore to avenge himſelf by tabing his liſe, but reſigning the command of the fleet to Pr 
tmenes who had been appointed to fucceed him in the written orders for his death, he retired i. 
the zie of Samos: Idomenons adds, that he ad length diſcovered 'the perfidy of Proteſilaus, but 
that even then he could not ſhake off bis influence. 


D 


neighbouring countries in crowds to Salentum, to be incorporated with his people, 
and ſhare the felicity of his reign. The fields, which had been long overgrown with 
thorns and brambles, now promiſed a rich harveſt, and fruits that were unknown before; 
the earth opens her boſom to the plough-ſhare, and gets ready her treaſures to reward the 
huſbandman ; every eye ſparkles with hope; innumerable flocks whiten alike the valleys 
and the hills; the mountains reſound with the lowings of cattle, which, in large herds, 
ſhare the paſture with the ſheep; and the paſture thus manured, becomes more fertile, in 
proportion to the number that it feeds. © Theſe flocks and herds were procured by the 
contrivance of Mentor, who adviſed Idornt teus to exchange for them with the Peucetes, 
a neighbouring people, fuch ſuperfluities as were prohibited by the new regulations at 


1 mild and equitable government of Idomeneus ſoon brought the nb of the 


Salentum. 


At the ſame time, the city and the adjacent villages were filled with the youth of both 
ſexes, who had long languiſhed in dejeQton and indigence, and did not dare to marry for 
fear of increaſing their diſtreſs. When they perceived that Idomeneus had adopted ſenti- 
ments of humanity, and was become the father of his people, they feared no longer the 


want of food, nor any other ſcourge with which heaven chaſtiſes the earth. Nothing va, 


heard but ſhouts of joy, and the ſongs of ſhepherds and huſbandmen, at the celebration of 
their marriage: Pan * ſeemed himſelf to be among them; and fauns and ſatyrs to mix - 
nympns 


— 


* The Peucetes were a people bordering upon the Daunians. They inhabited that part of Italy non 
called La Terra de Bari, in the kingdom of Naples. | 1 3 

+ Pan was the god of nature, (Pan in Greek ſignifying univerſal), He was eſpecially worſhipped 1 
Arcadia. He was the god of ſhepherds, herdſmen, and hunters. He fell in love with the nymph dyrin®s 


which ſignifies a bulruſh or reed. She flying from Pan, he turned her into a reed, and then made a pp 


4. * 2 


he takes to procure them that felicity. The 


— | — — — 
ymphs in the dance, which the rural pipe prompted in the ehequered ſhade. Tranquility 
was every where. heightened into joy: but the Joy was no where perverted into riot: it 
ſerved only as a_relaxation from labour; and chat labour rendered it at once more poignant 
and more pure.“ | 77 een i n, YO 
The old men were aſtoniſhed to ſee what they had never dared to hope through the whole 


courſe of a long life, and burſt into tears with exceſs of tenderneſs and joy. Their pleaſore 


ſoon kindled into devation ; and, raifing their tremulous hands to heaven, they cried out, 
O mighty Jupiter! | bleſs the prince that reſembles thee, and is himfelf the + greateſt 
bleſſing thou couldſt beſtow upon us. He is born for the benefit of mankind :* return to 
him the beneſits that we receive from him. The children of theſe matriages, and their 


_ deſcendants to the laſt generation, will be indebted” to him for their exiſtence, and he will 
be truly the father of his people! The young couples that were married expreſſed their 


jay by ſinging the praifes af him from whom it was derived: his name was continually in 
their lips, and his image in their heart: they thought themſelves happy, if they could-ſee 
him; and they feared his death, as the greateſt evil hat could befaF them. 5 
And now Idomeneus donfeſſed to r, that he had never felt any pleaſure equal to 
that of diffuſing happineſs and exciting affection: © It is a pleaſure, ſaid he, of which 
I had no idea. I thought the: greatneſs of a prince conſiſted in his being the object of 
fear; and that the reſt of mankind were made only for him. What I had heard of kings 
that were the love and the delight of their people, I deſpiſed as a fable; but I now revere 
it as a truth. I will, however, tell you by what means theſe falfe notions,” the cauſe of all 


* 


my misfortunes, were earhy planted in my hear. | en 
« Among other perſons, whom 1 loved when I was very young, were Protefilaus and 
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of it. He was indeed the inventor of that muſical inſtrument called the pipe. In the notion of his being 
the pod of nature, the Greeks were wont to picture him in the following manner. His image conſiſt 

of the principal things that are viſible in the world. They repreſented him with horns on his head, to 
denote the rays af = ſun, and the horns of the moon. His face was all over inflamed, to fignify the 
element of fire. His breaſt was covered with ſtars, to ſignify the heavens. - His thighs and legs were 
covered with hair and briſtles ſtanding up an end, to denote trees, herbs, and beaſts. He had goat's 
feet, to ſhew the ſolidity of the earth. His flute repreſented the harmony and melody of the heavens, 
according to the opinion of Tome ancient philoſophers. His crooked aff was to denote the revolutions 
of the years. The ancients believed that Pan was wont to ſcour through the mountains in the night- 
time; from whence came the word Panic, ſignifying a ſudden fright or terror, which ſeizes people in 
the darkneſs of the night, or from ſome fancy without any foundation; which has often happened to 
very numerous armies, Which have on a ſudden been brought under confternation by a like terror. Pan 


is laid to have accompanied Bacchus. into the Indies, and greatly aſſiſted him in obtaining — victories. 


It was alſo believed that it was through his aſſiſtance that the Athenians won the battle Marathon 
gas the Perſians: for it is ſaid, that, as Miltiades was going to engage the enemy, Pan was ſeen, at 
the head of the army, under the appearance of a ſtature more than human; and that, having cauſed the 
trumpets and horns to ſound an air that inſpired horrur, the whole army of the Perſians were frighted 
beyond recovery, whence, it is probable, comes the word Panic. | -, 1 
* Let a prince make his ſubjeas ever fo happy, yet 6ftentinies they have not a due ſenſe of the pains 
Enn ror Antoninus, after he had ſettled peace and plenty 
throughout all the provinces, would frequently fetch deep ſighs at hearing that ſtale complaint, ſo 
1njurious to a good prince, Hard times ! | | | > 24 re 
f A man muſt have a five ſenſation that feels the delicate pleaſure there is in doing good to others: a 
man muſt have wit to find an agreeable relaxation in literature. Vulgar ſouls are debarred theſe plea- 


lures, and they cannot look upon them in any other light but that of fine chimeras.” 
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Philocles. 
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Philocles.* Protefilaus was ſomewhat older than myſelf, and was my chief fayourite :' his 
natural. diſpoſition, which was ſprightly and enterpriſing, exactly correſponded with my 
own; he entered into all my pleaſures, he. flattered all my paſſions, and he endeavoured to 
render me ſuſpicious of Philocles. Philocles had great reverence of the gods, f an elevated 
mind, and obedient paſſions: he placed greatneſs, not. in the acquiſition of power, but 
the conqueſt of himſelf, and in never ftooping to a mean action: he often warned me of 
my faults with great freedom; and when he did nat dare to ſpeak; his ſilence, and the 
ſorrow that was expreſſed in his countenance, ſufficiently convinced me that I had given 
cauſe for reproaa g. CCC 

“This ſincerity at firſt gave me pleaſure; and I frequently proteſted that I would 
always liſten to the truths he told me, as the beſt preſervatives againſt flattery: he directed 
me ho to walk in the ſteps of Minos, and give happineſs to my people: his wiſdom was 


CI 


14% 


„ — 


not indeed equal ro thine, but I now know that his counſel was good. By degrees, how- 


ever, the ani of Proteſilaus, who was jealous and aſpiring, ſucceeded. The frankneſs 
and integrity of Philocles diſguſted me: he ſay himſelf decline under the aſcendancy of 
Proteſilaus, without a ſtruggle; and contented himſelf with always telling me the truth, 
whenever I would hear it; for he had my advantage, and not his own intereſt, in view. 

FProteſilaus inſenſibly perſuaded me, that he was of a moroſe and haughty temper 
that he was a ſevere cenſor of my conduct, from a ſpirit: of diſcontent; that he aſked me 


no favour, only becauſe he diſdained obligation, and aſpired to the character of a man 
ſuperior to any honours that could be conferred by his prince. 9 He added, that this youth, 


who ſpoke ſo freely || of my faults to myſelf, ſpoke of them alſo with the ſame freedom to 
others; that he infinuated I was little worthy of eſteem ; and that, by thus rendering me 
cheap in the eyes of the people, and by the artful parade of an auſtere virtue, he intended 
to open himſelf a way to the throne. At firſt I could. not believe that Philocles intended 
to deprive me of my crown : there is, in true virtue, ſomething open and ingenuous, which 
no. art can counterfeit, and which, if it is attended to, can never, be miſtaken. But the 
Readineſs with which. Philocles oppoſed my follies, began to; weary me; and the flattering 
compliance of Proteſilaus, and his indefatigable induſtry to procure me new pleaſures, made 
me ſtill more impatient of his rival's auſteritx. een ARE 
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Proteſilaus is the Marquis de Louvois, whom the king admitted into his familiarity: he entered 
into all his pleaſures, and lulled and fomented all his paſſions; but ſoon: miſtiHed into his maſter a diffidence 
and jealouſy. of the Vicomte de Turenne, who is afterwards vepreſented by Philbeles. 5 
+ M. de Turenne's whole life was a ferigs of great, noble, and generous actions. Flie King took x 
ſingular pleaſure in his converſation: he would ever hear him with eonfidence, and received from him 
excellent leſſons relating to the art of war. It was this confidence that excited Louvois's jealouſy. a 
Fg the uſe which a courtier makes of his maſter's favour, it is eaſy to perceive whether he owes it 
to his merit or his intrigues. Agrippa never did an ill office to any one; whereas Sejanus made it his 
_ buſineſs to feed and nouriſh the ſuſpicions, which every moment ſprung up in the reſtleſs ſou} of 
iberius. | 131 | Th UAE LES 
$ M. de Turenne always preferred his title of Vicomte before that of Marſhak of France, which he 
thought was a leſſening of him, and much beneath that of his own title. By 
| Apelles was acculed by a painter, jealous of his glory, of my concerned in a plot _ King 
Ptolemy. After Apelles had made his innocence appear, he took no other method to revenge the calumny 
than that of his pencil, which he made the inſtrument of his revenge. He repreſented Slander in the 
ſhape of a woman, preceded, by ance and Suſpieiouſneſs, and leaning! upon Envy: ſhe directs her 
ſpeech to a man, whoſe cars might match with thoſe of Midas. You may ſee in Lucian all the em- 
blematical ſtrokes of this picture, which afford us a juſt notion of that great painter's invention. 
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« In the mean time, ' Proteſilaus, perceiving that I did not believe all that he had told me 


of Philocles; and his pride diſdaining the ſuſpicion which his falſchood had deſerved, 
reſolved to ſay nothing more to me about him, but to remove my doubts by ſtronger 
evidence than ſpeculation and argument: he therefore adviſed me to give him the command 
of ſome veſſels that were fitted out againſt a fleet of the Carpathians, * and ſupported: his 
advice with great ſubtilty: * You know,” ſays he, “ that my commendations of Philocles 
cannot be ſuſpected of partiality ; he is certainly brave, and has a: genius for war; 4 he is 
more fit for this ſervice than any other perſon you can fend ; and I prefer the advancement.of 
your intereſt, to the gratification of my own reſentment.” 7 et 2 


© This inſtance of generous integrity in a man to whom I had intruſted the moſt important 
affairs, delighted me: I embraced him in a tranſport of joy, and thought myſelf ſuper- 
latively happy to have placed my confidence in a man who appeared to be at once ſuperior 
to paſſion and to intereſt, But, alas! how much are princes to be pitied! This man knew, 
me better than I knew myſelf; he knew that kings are generally miſtruſtful and indolent +; 
miſtruſtful, by perpetually experiencing the artifices of the deſigning and corrupt; and 
indolent, by the pleaſures that ſolicit them, and an habit of leaving all buſineſs to others, 
without taking the trouble ſo much as to think for themſelves: he knew, therefore, that it 
would not be difficult to render me jealous of a man, who could not fail to perform great 
actions; eſpecially when he was not preſent to detect the fallacy. xy. l 2 

« Philocles foreſaw, at his departure, what would happen: Remember, ſays he, that 
I can now no longer defend myſelf; that you will be acceſſible only to my enemy; and; 
that, while I am Nen you at the riſk of my life, I am likely to obtain no other recom- 
pence than your indignation.” Lou are miſtaken,” faid I ; © Protefilaus does not ſpeak of, 
you, as you ſpeak of him; he coramends, he efteems you, and thinks you worthy of the 


moſt important truſt ; if he ſhould ſpeak againſt you, he would forfeit my confidence: gos 
therefore, upon your n Nee without fear; and think only how to conduct it with ad- 


vantage.” He departed, and left me in nh | h 

e confeſs that I ſaw very clearly the neceſſity of conſulting many underſtandings ; and 
that nothing could more injure my reputation, or my intereſt, than an implicit reſignation 
to the counſels of an individual I knew that the prudent advice of Philocles had pre- 
ſerved me from many dangerous errors, which the haughtineſs of Proteſilaus would have led 
me into: I was conſcious, that, in the mind of Philocles, there was a fund of probity and 


_ 


wiſdom, that I did not find in Proteſilaus; but I had ſuffered Proteſilaus to aſſume a kind. 


1 
* 


of dictatorial manner, which at length I found myſelf ſcarce able to reſiſt. I grew weary, 


of conſulting two men who could never agree; and choſe rather to hazard ſomething in the 
adminiſtration of my affairs, than to continue the trouble of examining oppoſite opinions, 
and judging for myſelf which was the beſt. It is true, I did not dare to a gn the motives 
of ſo ſhameful a choice, even to myſelf; but theſe motives ſtill continued their ſecret in- 
fluence in my heart, and directed all my aQtions.. * W 
ce 1 OC 
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* Carpathus, now Scarpanto, is an iſland of the Mediterranean Sea, at the entrance of the Archipelago, 
between Candia and Rhodes. 5 | a 


The Marquis de Louyois could not refuſe that juſtice to the merit of the Vicomte de Turenne, but 


he made uſe of that pretence to remove from about the king ſo formidable a rival, | whom he could not 


behold wi | 
without envy. 
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* Philocles ſurprized the enemy, and having gained a complete victory, was haſtenin 
home * to prevent the ill offices he had reaſon to fear; but Proteſilaus, who had not hat 
time to effect his purpoſe, wrote him word, that it was my pleaſure he ſhould improve his 
victory, by making a deſcent upon the iſland of Carpathus. He had, indeed, perſuaded 
me that a conqueſt of that iſland might eaſily be made; but he took care that many things 
neceſſary to the enterprize thould be wanting: + he gave Philocles alfo ſuch orders as could 
not fail to embarraſs him in the execution of it. F In the mean time, he engaged one of 
my-domeſtics, a man of very corrupt manners, who was much about me, to obſerve all 
that paſſed, even to the minuteſt incident, and give him an account of it; though they 
appeared ſeldom to ſee each other, and never to agree. This domeſtic, whofe name was 
Timocrates, came to me one day, and told me, as a great fecxet, that he had diſcovered a 
very dangerous affair : © Philocles,” ſays he, © intends, by the afliſtance of your forces, to 
make himſelf king of Carpathus. The officers are all in his intereſt ; and he has gained 
the private men, partly by his liberality, but principally by the pernicious irregularities 

which he tolerates among them. He is greatly elated by his victory; and here is a letter 

which he has written to one of his friends concerning his project, which, after ſuch evidence, 
it is impoſſible to doubt. | | 

I read the letter, which appeared to me to be in the hand-writing of Philocles ; $ but 
it was a forgery, concerted and executed between Proteſilaus and Timocrates. This letter 
threw me into great aſtoniſhment ; I read it again and again; and when I called to mind 
how many affecting proofs Philocles had given me of diſintereſted fidelity, I could not 
— myſelf that he was the writer: yet, ſeeing the characters to be his, what ſhould 1 
determine ? | 40 r | 

When Timocrates perceived that his artifice had thus far ſucceeded, he puſhed it 

farther: May I preſume,” faid he, heſitating, to make one remark upon this letter? 
Philocles tells his friend, that he may ſpeak in confidence to Proteſilaus of one thing; but 
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This alludes to the campaign of 1675, in Germany, where the Vicomte Turenne beat Montecuculi, 
and then was marching: back again with all expedition, becauſe his army began to want proviſions; but 
Louvois ſent the Marſhal de Crequi to him with a detachment of troops from Flanders, on purpoſe to 
retain him in Germany. The Vicomte, having received this reinforcement, was preparing to give battle 
to the Imperialiſts, when he was killed with a cannon-fhot, as he and M. de St. Hilaire were upon an 
eminence at the village of Salzbach taking a view of the enemy. | | 


F In this manner it was that Louvois always ated with reſpect to fech generals who gave him amy 
umbrage or ſuſpicion. He let them want every thing, and made them reſponſible for that ill ſucceſs of 
which he himſelf was the cauſe. $5 | | 


- | To tie up a general's hands, and to limit his authority by orders that take away his diſcretionary 
ower, is to hinder him taking advantages of the enemies overſights, and from ſeizing thoſe fayourable, 
t unforeſeen moments, which fortune preſents to him; is expoſing him to the hazard of loſing the 
truſt and confidence of his foldiers, who aſcribe that to cowardice which is pure obedience. 'The Romans 
were of opinion, that a general's authority ought no more to be bounded, than his genius or capacity. 


8 This has an eye to the diſgrace of the Duke de Noailles. He was accuſed of writing the letter 
which the Marquis de Vardes and the Comte de Guiche contrived to get into the queen's hands, diſco- 
vering the intrigue the wing had with Madame la Valiere. We have already obſerved, that M. de 
* E. often jumbles his characters, in order to put the court upon a wrong ſcent. For which reaſon, 
we muſt not expect to find an intire and perfect conformity in his characters. 2 
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he expreſſes that one thing by a cypher.* Proteſilaus is certainly a party in the projet of 
Philocles, and they have accommodated their differences at your expence. You know it 
was Proteſilaus that preſſed you to fend Philocles upon this expedition; and, for ſome time, 


— 


he has deliſted from ſpeaking againſt him, as he has been uſed to do: he now takes every 


opportunity to excuſe and commend him; and they have frequently met upon very good 
terms. There is no doubt that Proteſilaus has concerted meaſures with Philocles, to ſhare 
his conqueſt beetween them. You ſee that he urged you to this enterprize, againſt all 
rules of prudence and of policy; and that, to gratify his ambition, he has endangered the 
loſs of your fleet: is it poſſible that he would have rendered himſelf thus ſubſervient to the 
ambition of Philocles, if there had been enmity between them? Ir is manifeſt that they 
are aſſociated in a deſign to aggrandize themſelves, and perhaps to ſupplant you in the 
throne. I know that, by thus revealing my ſuſpicions, I expoſe myſelf to their reſent- 
ment, if you ſhall ſtill leave your authority in their hands : however, fince I have done my 
duty, Jam careleſs of the event. | 
The laſt words of Timcerates ſunk deep into my mind: I made no doubt but that 
Philocles was a traitor ; and I ſuſpected Protefilaus, as his friend. In the mean time, 
Timocrates was. continually telling me, that, if I waited till Philocles had made a conqueſt 
of Carpathus, it would be too late to fruſtrate his deſigns: «© You muſt,” fays he, © ſecure 
him, while he is in your power.” But I was ſtruck with ſuch horror at the deep diſſimu- 
lation of mankind, that I knew not whom to truſt : after having diſcovered Philocles to be 
a traitor, I knew no mar whoſe virtue could preclude ſufpicion. I reſolved to cut off 
Philocles immediately; but I feared Protefilaus ; and, with reſpect to him, I was in doubt 
what to do: I feared equally to find him guilty, and to truſt him as innocent. 
Such was the perplexity of my mind, that I could not forbear telling him I had ſome 
ſuſpicions of Philocles. He heard me with an appearance of the greateſt ſurprize: he 
reminded me of his integrity and moderation, in many inſtances; he exaggerated his ſer- 
vices; and did every thing that could {trengthen my ſuſpicions of there being too good an 
underſtanding between them. Timocrates, at the fame time, was equally diligent on his 
part, to fix my attention upon every circumſtance that favoured the notion of a contederacy ; 
and was continually urging me to deſtroy Philocles, while it was in my power. How 
unhappy a ſtate, my dear Mentor, is royalty! and how much are kings the ſport of other 
men, while other men appear to be trembling at their feet ! | 
I thought it would be a ſtroke of profound policy, and totally difconcert Protefilaus, 
to cut off Philocles immediately, by ſending Timocrates ſecretly to the fleet for that pur- 
poſe. Proteſilaus, in the mean time, carried on his diſſimulation, with the ſteadieſt perſe- 
veranee, and moſt refined ſubtilty: he deceived me, by appearing to be himſelf deceived. 
lent away Timocrates, who found Philocles greatly embarraſſed in making his deſcent, for 
which he was wholly unprovided : Proteſilaus, foreſeeing that his forged letter might fail of 


ts effect, had taken care to have another reſource, by making an enterprize difficult, which: 


he had perſuaded me would be eaſy, and the miſcarriage of which, therefore, could not fail. 
of expoſing Philocles, who conducted it, to my reſentment. Philocles, however, 8 
imſelf 


By this letter we are to underſtand the project which was found among M. Fouquet's papers to. 
tortify Belle Iſle, and to retire thither in caſe of oppreſſion. Then Timocrates will be the Abbot- 
Fouquet, who betrayed his brother to Cardinal Mazarin. Whichſoever of theſe two examples this: 
Pallage is applied to, it is ſufficient to ſhew the greatneſs of the king's credulity, who lightly condemned: 
tele two men, one of whom was not at all guilty, and the other not near. ſo much as was imagined. 
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kimſelf under all difficulties by his courage, “ his genius, and his popularity among the 


nn 


troops. There was not a private ſoldier in the army, who did not fee that the project of a 
deſcent was raſh and impracticable ; yet every one applied to the cxecution of it with the 
ſame activity and zeal as if his life and fortune depended upon it's ſucceſs ; and every one 
was, at all times, ready to hazard his life under a commander, who was univerſally re- 


 xcrenced for his wiſdom, and loved for his bencvolence. Tr 


« Timocrates had every thing to fear from an attempt upon the life of a general, in 
the midit of an army by which he was adored : but the fury of ambition is always blind; 
and he ſaw neither difficulty nor danger in any mealure that could gratify Proteſilaus, in 
concert with whom he hoped to govern me without controul, as ſoon as Philocles ſhould be 
dead. Protefilaus could not bear the preſence of a man, whoſe very looks were a ſilent 
reproach, and who could at once diſappoint all his projects by diſcloſing them to me. 

_ © Timocrates, having corrupted two of Philocles's officers, who were continually about 
his perſon, by promiſing them a great reward in my name, ſent him word that he had 
{ome private inſtructions to communicate to him from me, and that thoſe two officers on 
muſt be preſent. Philocles immediately admitted them to a private room, and ſhut the 
door. As ſoon as they were alone, Timocrates made a ſtroke at him with a poignard, 
which entering obliquely, made but a ſlight wound. Philocles, with the calm fortitude of 
a man familiar with danger, forced the weapon out of his hand, and defended himſelf with 
it againſt the aſſaſſins, at the ſame time calling for aſſiſtance: ſome of the people that 
waited without immediately forced the door, and diſengaged him from his affailants, who, 
being in great confuſion, had made a feeble and irreſolute attack. They were immediately 
ſecured ; and ſuch was the indignation of the ſoldiers, that they would the next moment 
have been torn to pieces, if Philocles had not interpoſed. After the firſt tumult had ſub- 
ſided, he took Timocrates aſide, and aſked him, without any tokens of reſentment, what 
had prompted him to ſo horrid an attempt. Timocrates, who was afraid of being inſtantly 
put to death, made haſte to produce the written order which I had given him, for what he 
had done ; and, as every villain is a coward, he thought only of ſaving his life, and therc- 
fore, without reſerve, diſcloſed the whole treachery of Protefilaus. | 

« Philocles, though he was unmoved at the danger of the project which had been formed 
againſt him, was yer terrified at it's guilt ; he thought himſelf not a match for the malice 
ot mankind, and therefore determined no longer to ſtruggle with it. He declared to the 
troops that Timocrates was innocent; he took care to ſecure him from their reſentment, 
and he ſent him back in ſafety to Crete. He then gave up the command of the army to 
Polimenes, whom I had appointed, by a written order, to ſucceed him; and having ex- 
Horted the troops to continue ſtedfaſt in the fidelity they owed me, he went on board a ſmall 
bark in the night, which landed him upon the iſland of Samos, where he till lives, with 
great tranquillity, in poverty and ſolitude. He procures a ſcanty ſubſiſtence, by IN as 

| | a ſta- 
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juſt ſo did Turenne ſeveral times maintain the war in Germany, where he often wanted all manner 
of neceſſaries; and this he did more by his own courage, genius, and the love the troops bore him, than 
by any other affiftance. ' 


+ Thus the great Captain Gonſalvo de Corduba, being beſieged in Barlette by the French army, but 
much harder preſſed by plague and famine, found, in himſelf, remedies ſuperior to all theſe difficulties, 


and conveyed into the hearts of the ſoldiers thoſe high ſentiments, which nope but his own breaſt was 
thought te be capable of. . | | | 
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a ſtatuary.; and wiſhes not ſo much as to hear of men who are perfidious and unjuſt; 
much leſs of Kings, whom he belicves to be the moſt deceived, and the moſt unhappy of 


men,” 


W * * 9 — 


Icdomencus was here interrupted by Mentor: * Was it long,” ſaid he, “ before you diſ- 


covered the truth?ꝰ No, ſaid Idomeneus : © but 1 diſcovered it by degrees. It was, 
indeed, not long before Protefilaus and Timocrates quarrelled ; tor it is with great difficulty 
that the wicked can agree; and their diſſention at once diſcovered the depth of the aby is 
into which they had thrown, me.” Well, ſaid Mentor, “ and did you not immediately 
diſmiſs them both?“ “ Alas!“ ſaid Idomeneus, “ can you be ſa ignorant of my weakneſs; 
or the perplexity of my fituation?. When a prince has once. delivered up himſelt, with 
implicit confidence, to bold and deſigning men, who have the art of rendering themſelves 
neceſſary, he muſt never more hope to be free. Thoſe whom: he moſt deſpiſes, he moſt 
diſtinguiſhes by his favour, and loads with benefits. I abhorred Proteſilaus, and yet left 
him in the poſſeſſion of all my authority.“ Strange infatuation! I was pleaſed to think 
that I Knew him, yet I had not xeſolution enough to avail myſelf of that knowledge, and 
reſume the power of which. he was unworthy. I found him; indeed, pliant and attentive ; 
very diligent to flatter. my, paſſions, and very, zealous. to advance my intereſts. I had; 
belldes, ſome reaſons which enabled me to excuſe my weakneſs to myſelf: having unhappily 
never choſen perſons, ot integrity jto, manage my affairs, I doubted Whether there was any 
ſuch thing as integrity in the World. I conſidered; virtue rather as a phantom than a 
reality ; and thought it ridiculous to get gut of the hands of one bad man, with great 
ſtruggle and commotion, merely to fall into the hands of another, who would neither be 
leſs intereſted, nor more ſincere. In the, mean time, the fleet; commanded, by Polimenes 
returned to Crete: I thought no more of the conqueſt of Carpathus; and Protefilaus's 
diſſimulation was not ſo deep, but, that;L,could perceive he was greatly mortiſied to hear 
that Philocles was out of danger at. Samos, n Los es Ho 0 | 

* But,” ſaid Mentor,“ though you till continued Protefilaus in his poſt, did you ſtill 


. o 


truſt your affairs implicitly to his nnanagement? ? was, ſaid Idomeneus, too much 


an enemy to buſineſs and application, to take them out of his hands: the trouble of in- 
ſtructing another would have broken in upon the plan of life which my indolence had 
formed, and I had not reſolution, to attempt it. I choſe rather to ſhut my eyes, than to 
ſee the artifices that were practiſed againſt me; and contented myſelf with letting a fe of 
my favourites know, that I was not ignorant of his treachery. Thus knowing that I was 
cheated, I imagined myſelf to be cheated, but to a certain degree. I ſometimes made 
Proteſilaus ſenſible. that I was offended at his uſurpation; I frequently took pleaſure in 


contradicting him, I in blaming him publicly for ſomething he had done, and deciding . 
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* The king began at laſt to have a very great averſion to M. de Louvois, and yet he had not the 
courage to put him away, becauſe he had given himſelf up to that Miniſter, and was governed by him. 
7 This was the very reaſon of the king's not having reſolution enough to rid himſelf of a miniſter 
who was become neceſſary to him. He found it for his convenience and eaſe to employ a man who 
bad ſerved him well, though he often ſold him his ſervices very dear. 


} Juſt in the ſame manner did Philip IV. of Spain act towards the Conde Duke: d' Olivarez, after — 


loſs of the kingdom of Portugal. That prince knew nat either how to live with that miniſter, or how 
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contrary to his opinion: but he knew my ſupineneſs and ſloth too well, to have any appre- 
henſions upon this account; he always returned reſolutely to the charge, ſometimes with 
argument and importunity, ſometimes with ſoftneſs and inſinuation; and whenever he 
perceived that I was offended, he doubled his aſſiduity, in furniſhing ſuch new amuſement 
as were moſt likely to ſooth and ſoften me, or to engage me in ſome affair which he knew 
would make his aſſiſtance neceilary, and afford him an opportunity of ſhewing his zeal for 
my reputation. | Fa 4 FE hes 

This method of flattering my paſſions always ſucceeded, notwithſtanding I was upon my 
guard againſt it. He knew all my ſecrets, he relieved me in every perplexity, and he made 
the people tremble at my name: I could not, therefore, reſolve to part with him; and yer, 
by keeping him in his place, I put it out of the power of honeſt men to ſhew me my true 
intereſt. No man ſpoke freely in my council; truth withdrew far from me; and err 
the harbinger of the fall of kings, perpetually puniſhed me, for having ſacrificed Philocles 
to the cruel ambition of Proteſilaus. Even thoſe who were beſt affected to my perſon and 
government, thought themſelves not obliged to undeceive me, after ſo dreadful an example; 
and I myſelf, my dear Mentor, even I myſelf was ſecretly afraid that truth ſhould burſt 
through the cloud of flattery that ſurrounded me, and reach me with irreſiſtible radiance; 
for I thould have been troubled at the preſence of a guide, which I could not but approve, 
yet wanted reſolution to follow. I ſhould have regretted my vaſſalage, without ftruggling 
to be free; for my own indolence, and the aſcendancy which Protefilaus had mined Ons 
me, concurred to chill me with the torpor of deſpair. | I was conſcious to a ſhameful ſitua- 
tion, which I wiſhed alike to hide from others and myſelf. You know that vain pride, 
and falſe glory, are hereditary to kings, who can never bear to acknowledge either an error 
or a fault; to conceal one, they will commit an hundred; and rather than acknowledge 

they have been once deceived, they will ſuffer themſelves to be deceived for ever. Such is 
the condition of weak and indolent princes ; + and ſuch was mine, when I ſer out for the 
ſiege of Troy! ; > 1 OS 133 415 ; \ ; 

« I left the ſole adminiſtration of my government to Proteſilaus; and he behaved, during 
my abſence, with great haughtineſs and inhumanity. The whole kingdom groaned under 
his-eppreſſion;; but no man dared to ſend information of it to me: they knew that I dreaded 
the fight of truth; and that I always gave up, to the cruelty of Proteſilaus, thofe that 
ventured to ſpeak againſt him: but the miſchief inereaſed, in proportion to the fear that 
concealed it. He afterwards obliged me to diſmiſs Merion, who es me to the ſiege 
of Troy, and acquired immortal honour in the expedition; he grew jealous of him aſter 
my return; as he did of every man who was diſtinguiſhed either by my favour, or his own 
virtue. | | e ; EN 

This aſcendancy of Proteſilaus, my dear Mentor, was the ſource of all my misfortunes: . 
the revolt of the Cretans was not ſo much the effect of the death of my ſon, as of the 
vengeance of the gods, whom my follies had provoked, and the hatred of the people, which 
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* What goes before, and what comes after, contains a moſt lively picture of M. de Louvois. He 
made himſelf ſo neceſſary to the king, and ſo dreadful to the whole Lingdom, that that monarch ſaw 
nothing but with that miniſter's eyes, nor durſt any body approach him without his leave. . 
+ This was exactly the caſe of Louis XIV. during his whole _ He was cheated all his life 
im 


long, becauſe, as on one ſide the glare of falſe glory always hindered from ſeeing his errors, ſo on 
the other ſide nobody durſt diſcover the truth to him. 3 oy 
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proteſilaus had drawn upon me. An oppreſſive and tyrannical government had totally 
exhauſted the patience of my ſubjects, when I imbrued my hands in the blood of my fon; 
and the horror of that action only threw off the veil from what had long lain concealed in 
their hearts, 4 | | 

« Timocrates went with me to the ſiege of Troy; and gave private intelligence to Pro- 
teſilaus, by letter, of all that he could diſcover. I was conſcious that I was in captivity; 
but, inſtead-of making an effort to be free, I diſmiſſed the ſubject from my thoughts in 
deſpair. When the Cretans revolted at my return, Proteſilaus and Timocrates were the 
firlt that Aled, and would certainly have abandoned me, if I had not been obliged to fly 
almoſt at the ſame time. Be afſured, my dear Mentor, that thoſe who are inſolent in 
proſperity, are paſſive and timid in diſtreſs : the moment they are diſpoſſeſſed of their au- 
thority, all is conſternation and deſpair ; in proportion as they have been haughty, th 
become abject ; and they paſs in a moment from one extreme to the other.“ | 


« But how comes it,” ſaid Mentor, © that, notwithſtanding you perfectly know the wicked- 


neſs of theſe men, I ſtill ſee them about you? I can account for their following you hither, 
becauſe they had no proſpect of greater advantage; and I can eaſily conceive that you 
might afford them an aſylum in this riſing city, from a principle of generoſity : but from 
what motive can you till deliver yourſelf up to their management, after ſuch dreadful expe- 
rience of the miſchiefs it muſt produce?“ 15 ; 
« You are not aware,” ſaid Idomeneus, how little experience itſelf can avail to the in- 
dolent, who are equally averſe to buſineſs and reflection: they are, indeed, diſſatisfied with 
every thing ; but, for want of refolution, they reform nothing. An habitual connection 
with theſe men, which many years had confirmed, at length bound me to them, by ſhackles 
that I could not break. As ſoon as I came hither, they precipitated me into that exceſſive 
expence, of which you have been witneſs ; # they have exhauſted the ſtrength of this rifing 
ſtate; they involved me in the war, which, without your aſſiſtance, muſt have deſtroyed me; 
and I ſhould ſoon have experienced at Salentum the fame misfortunes which baniſned me 
from Crete. But you have, at once, opened my eyes, and inſpired me with reſolution. 
In your preſence, I am conſcious to an influence” for which I cannot account; my weak- 
neſſes drop from me, like mortality from the ſoul, when ſhe is diſmiſſed to the ſkies ; and 
feel myſelf a new being, in a more exalted ſtate.” | 5 
Mentor then aſked Idomeneus how Proteſilaus had behaved during the change of mea- 
ſures which had lately taken place. He has behaved,” replied Idomeneus, © with the 
molt refined ſubtilty. When you firſt arrived, he laboured to alarm my ſuſpicions by — 
| | | dir 
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* None but great ſpirits know how to bear diſgrace, and to heighten their glory, by a well-ſupported 
alverſity. Tully was puſillanimous in his exile ; whereas Scipio, in his ſolitude, gave a demonſtration 
that his felicity did not in the leaſt depend upon the capriciouſneſs of his people. FS 
his likewiſe was the character of the Marquis de Louvois. As ſoon as the king ſhewed'any, cold. 
neſs to him, he was at his wit's-end, and would do a thouſand mean things to get into favour again; 
and more than once was ſo hard ſet as to land in need of Madam Maintenon's intereſt to reſtore him to- 
the _ goud graces. | | h | 5 
Self. intereſted miniſters will inſpire prodigality into their maſter; whereas thoſe who are above the 
ordid views of enriching themſelves, will diſſuade him from laviſhing away his people's ſubſtance. And 
thus was Louis XII. a much better huſband than Francis J. 4+ 
: uvois was extremely artful, and very dexterous at creating ſuſpicions in the king's mind againſt: 


in at were about him. He at length carried his point. ſo far, that it was impoſſible to come at. the 
king without being introduced by him. NINE 
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direct inſinuations: he alledged nothing againſt you himſelf: but now one, and then another 
were perpetually coming to tell me that the two ſtrangers were much to be feared: © On, 
of them,” id they, “ is che fon of the crafty and detigning Ulyſſes; the other ſeems tg 
have deep deſigns, and to be of a dark and involved ſpirit, They have been accuſtomed to 
Warder from one kingdom to another, and who knows but they may have formed | ſome 
deſign againſt this? It appears, even by their own account, that they have been the cauſe 
of great troubles in the countries through which they have paſſed z and we ſhould remem. 
ber, that this ſtate is ſlill in it's infancy,” that it is not firmly cftablithed, and that a ſlight 
„„ n uc 

Upon this ſubject Proteſilaus was ſilent; but he took great pains to convince me, that 
the retormation, which, by your advice, I had begun, was dangerous and. extravagant, 
He.urged me by arguments drawn from my particular intereſt: It you place your people, 
ſaid he, © in a ſtate of ſuch caſe and plenty, they will labour no more; they will become 
inſolent, intractable, and factious: weakneſs and diſtreſs only can render them ſupple and 
obedient He frequently endeavoured: to gain his point, by aſſuming his former aſcen- 
dancy over me; but he concealed it under an appearance of zeal for my ſervice: © By 


eaſing your people,” ſaid he, you will degrade the regal authority: and this will be an 


irreparable injury, even to the people themfelves: nothing but keeping them in the loveſt 
ſubjection can preſerve them from the reſtleſſneſs of diſcontent, and the turbulence of 


fattion.” Io all this I replied, that I could eaſily keep the people to their duty, by making 


them love me; by exerting all my authority, without abuſing it; by ſteadily puniſhing al 
offenders; by taking care that children ſhould be properly educated ; and by maintaining 
ſuch diſcipline among the people, as ſhould render lite fimple, ſober, and laborious. What! 
faid I, can no people be kept in ſubjection, but thoſe that are perithing with hunger 
Does the art of government exclude. kindneſs, and muſt the politician be neceſſarily diveſted 
of humanity? How many nations do we ſee governed with a gentle hand, yet  inflexibly 
loyal to their prince? Faction and revolt are the effects of reſtleſſneſs and ambition in the 
great, whoſe paſſions have been indulged to exceſs, and who have been ſuffered to abule 
reedom into licentiouſheſs ; of the effeminacy, luxury, and idleneſs of great numbers of all 
tanks; of. too large a military.cftabliſhment, which muſt conſiſt of perſons. wholly unac- 
quainted 5 every occupation that can be uſeful in a time of peace; and chiefly of the 
wrongs of af injured people, whom intolerable oppreſſion has at laſt made deſperate. Thc 
ſeverity; the pride; and the indolence of princes, which render them incapable of that 
comprehenſive vigilance, which alone can prevent diſorder in the ſtate, are the firſt cauks 
of tumult and inſurrection; + and not the ſecure and peaceful repaſt of the huſbandman, 
upon that bread which he has earned by the ſweat of his brow.” | 
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This has always been the maxim of the French miniſters ever ſince the time of Cardinal Richlieu, 
to keep the people low, in order to keep them to their duty. Louis XIV. thought himſelf ſo much 
the more powerful, as his ſubjects were depreſſed, miſerable, and harraſſed with taxes, troops, &c. 

+ It is to ſuch cauſes which thoſe who have written of the decay and fall of kingdoms and ſtates mull 
aſcribe ſuch events. A great empire never falls but by itſelf; foreign arms never enſlave it till it has 
enſlaved itſelf by luxury and lazineſs, or is torn in pieces by faction and diviſions. ; | 
The French nation was never known to rebel, but when it was to ſhake off the yoke that was gary 
too heavy for their ſhoulders to bear, and when they were driven to deſpair by the hardſhips and _ 
treatment of the miniſters. So long as their burden is ſupportable, they ſuffer it, out of the natura 
affection they have for their princes, who very early accuſtomed them to a moderate, eaſy yoke. 
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« When Proteſilaus 8 that, in theſe cinch f WAS :nflexible, he totally e 
his method of attack; he be 


preſſed great obligations to me for removing, his T and threwing new light u 
his mind. He anticipates my very wiſhes; and, in order to-rtheve the poor, he is the 

to repreſent their neceſſities, and to exclaim acainft unneceſſary expence. He is EVEN, as 
vou know, become eloquent in your praiſe ; he expreſſes the greateſt confidence in your 
wiſdom and integrity; and neglects nothing that He kr will give you pleaſure. His 
friendſhip with Timocrates ſcems to decline; Timocrates is Endeayouring to throw off 


his dependance ;. Protefilaus is become jealous | of him; and it is partly by their diſ- 
agreement that I have diſcovered their treachery.“ 


« You have then,” ſaid Mentor, with a ſmile, ** we 8 enough to ſuffer even by de- e 


tected villainy; and to continue ſubſervient to traitors}. aſter you" knew their treaſon. 
Alas !” faid Idomeneus; you do. not know the power of artful. men over a weak. and 
indolent prince, who: has put the whole management of his affairs into their hands: be- 
ſides, Proteſilaus, as L have juſt told you, now enters, with great zeal, into wg projets 
for the. general good of the ſtate,” 


I know but too well,“ ſaid: Mentor, with a look bf ſome ſeverity, * ü of F thoſe that 


ſurround a prince, the wicked prevail over the good. Of this truth you are yourſelf a a 


dreadful example: you fay, that E have opened your eyes th your true intereſſi yet: you ate 


ſill fo blind as to truſt the adininiſfration of your goverment” to a wretch that isstidt fig to. Fs 


live. It is time you ſhould, learn, that a man may perform good-actions, and iber till. wad 
that men of the worſt principles and diſpoſition do good, hen it ſerves their | 


the ſame facility as evil. It is true; that they do evil without reluctance becaulc bee . 1 
good withbutt-* 


with-held neither by ſentiment nor principle; but it is alſo true, that they do 


violence to themſelves, becauſe the ſucceſa, even of their vices i depends 
of virtue, which: they do not 


they are deceiving mankind. They are, however, incapable: of: virtue, though they appear 
to practiſe it; they can only add to every other vice that which is more: odious'than all, 
hypocriſy. While you continue reſolute and peremptory that good: ſhall be done, Proteſilaus 
will do good to preſerve his authority: but if he perceives the leaſt teridency to relaxation, 
he will ſeize, and with all his powers improve the opportunity to bewilder you again in 
perplexity and error; and reſume his 8 diſſimulation and ferocity. Is it poſſible that 
you ſhould live with honour, or in peace, while ybu ſee ſuch: a wreich aas Proteſilaus for 
ever at your ſide; and remember, that Fhilocics, the: K-40; and the yy Ky: lies in 
poverty and diſgrace at Samos? 


* You-acknowledge, O Idomeneus! that princes ane avitbrae arid * by bold-: ms. 


4 


deſigning men that are about them: but you ſhould not forget, that princes are liable to 


another misfortune by no means inferior, a propenſity to forget the virtues and the ſervices: 
of thoſe that are abſent. Princes being continually: ſurrounded by a multitude, are not 


forcibly impreſſed by any individual; they are ſtruck only with what is preſent and pleaſing: 
the remembrance of every thing elſe is ſoon obliterated; virtue affects them leſs than any 
other object, for virtue can ſeldom bn condemns their follies. Princes 
love nothing but pomp and 2 who then can wonder that princes are not beloved? ⸗ 


Sed th 1 WI 


8 Louis XIV. was not at "all beloved, becauſe be conſidered \ nothing but hiraſelf, mw believed chat 
al other men were born purely to contribute to his grandeur and pleaſure.” 


END OF THE THIRTEENTH a 
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y changed 
to att upon thoſe very maxims which he had laboured in 
vain to ſubvert ; he pretend to adopt them from conviction, and with a relifh; and ex- 


poſſeſs; and becauſe they gratify their own: depravity, mr 1 
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ARGUMENT. 


Mentor prevails upon Idomeneus to baniſh Proteſilaus and Timocrates to the ifle of Samos, and 
recal Philacies io his confidence. and councils. Hegeſippus, who is charged with this. order, 
- executes it with joy. He arrives with his priſoners at Samos, where he finds bis friend 
Pzhiloqles in great indigence and obſcurity, but content : he at firſt refuſes to return; but the 

gods having ſignified it to be their pleaſure, be embarks with Hegeſippus, and arrives at Sa- 
tentum; where Idomeneus, who now ſuſtains a new charafler, receives him with great friendſhip. 


3:5 kool ft IS 45S [4.345 44-45 54 ks 5.4 AS 4.1 xt ; 4 N 
A FTER chis converſation, Mentor perſuaded Idomeneus immediately to diſmiſs Pro- 
A teſilaus and Timocrates, and recal Philocles. The king would immediately have 
complied, if there had not been a ſeverity of virtue in Philocles, of which he feared the 
effetts: I confeſs,” ſaid he, that, though I love and eſteem: him, I cannot perfectiy 
reconcile myſelf to his return. I have, even from my infancy, been accuſtomed to praiſe, 
aſſiduity, and compliances, which in Philocles I; ſhall not find. Whenever I took any 
meaſure that he diſapproved, the dejection of his countenance was ſufficient to condemn 
me; and when we were together in private, his behaviour was reſpectful and decent, 
indeed but it was ungraciduß and auſter e... 
Dolyou not ſee, replied Mentor, that to princes, who have been ſpoiled by flattery, 
every thing that is ſincere and honeſt appears to be ungracious and auſtere? Such princes. « 
are even weak enough to ſuſpect a want of zeal for their ſervice; and reſpett for their au- 
thority, where they do not find a ſervility, that is ready to flatter them in the abuſe of their 
power: they are pffended at all freedom of ſpeech, all generoſity of fentiment, as pride, 
cenſoriouſneſs, and ſadition: and contract a falſe delicacy; which every thing ſhort of flar- 
tery diſappoints and diſguſts. But let us ſuppoſe that Philocles is really ungracious and 
auſtere ; will not his auſterity be preferable to the pernicious flattery of thoſe that are now 
about you? Where will you find a man without fault? and is not that of ſpeaking truth, 
in a manner ſomewhat too rough and free, a fault from which you have leſs to fear than 
any other? Is it not, indeed, a fault which your own indiſcretion has made neceſſary to 
your intereſt, as that only which can ſurmount the averſion to truth that flattery has given 
vou? Tou ſtand in need bf a man who loves only truth and you; wha loves you better 
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Truth is almoſt always altered, weakened, diſguiſed by palliatives, fears, and reſerves, which are. 
led by thoſe:who relate it. It ſeldom comes with it's full force out of any mouth but that of an enemy. 
And therefore Plutarch has proved to a demonſtration, that an enemy, to one who. knows how to make. 
a right uſe of him, is as ſerviceable as a friend. ENT 
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"YM know hk to love yourſelf; who will ſpeak truth notwithſtanding your oppoſi- 


tion, and force a way for it through all your intrenchments. Such a man, and ſo necetlary 


is Philocles, Remember, that the greateſt good fortune a prince can hope is, that one 
man of ſuch magnanimous generoſity. ſhould be born in his reign: in compariſon of ſuch a 
man, all the treaſures of the ſtate are of no value; and a prince can ſuffer no puniſhment 
ſo dreadful as that of loſing him, by becoming unworthy of his virtue, and not knowing 
how to profit by his ſervices. You ought certainly to avail yourſelf of worthy. men, 
though it is not neceſſary that you ſhould be blind to their faults; in theſe never implicitly 
acquieſce, but endeavour to correct them. Give merit, however, always a favourable 
hearing; and let the public ſee that you at once diſtinguiſh and honour it: but above all 
things, ſtrive to be no longer what you have been. Princes, whoſe virtues, like your's, 
have ſuffered by the vices of others, generally content themſelves with a ſpeculative diſ- 
approbation of corrupt men, and at the fame. time employ them with the utmoſt confidence, 
and load them with riches, and honour: on the other hand, they value themſelves upon 
diſcerning and approving men of virtue, but they reward them only with empty praiſe, and 


want magnanimity to aſſign them employments, to admit them to their triendfhip, or 


diſtinguiſh them by their favour. 


Idomeneus then confeſſed, that he _—_ aſhamed of | having ſo long delayed to e 
innocence from oppreſſion, and to puniſh thoſe that had abuſed his confidence; and all 


{:ruples about recalling. Philocles being removed, Mentor had no difficulty in perſuading 


the king to diſmiſs his favourite: for when once an oppoſition to a favourite has ſo far 
ſucceeded, © that he is ſuſpected, and becomes troubleſome; the prince, feeling himſelf per- 
plexed and uneaſy, thinks only how to get rid of him: all friendſhip vaniſhes, and all 
ſervices are forgotten. The fall of a favourite gives no pain to his maſter, if, as ſoon as he 
is undone; : he is remqved out of, ſight. REE mln wu 

Idomeneus immediately gave private orders to Hegeſippus, one of the principal officers 


of his houſehold, to ſeize Prateſilaus and Timocrates, and conduct them in ſafety to the 
Ne of Samos; f to leave them there, and to bring Philocles back to Salentum. Hegeſippus, 


at the receipt of this order, burſt into tears of ſurprize and joy: Vou will now, ſaid he 


to the king, © make every heart in your dominions glad; for theſe | men were the cauſe of; _ 


all the misfortunes that have befallen you and your people. Good men have now groaned 
twenty years under an oppreſſion ſo ſevere, that they ſcarce dared ęven to groan: to complain 
vas ee for thoſe who attempted to approach you: otherwiſe than by the favourites, 
vere ſure t6 be immediately cruſhed by their po- - rt. rte tt 40137 

Hegeſippus then acquainted the king with innumerable inftances of their treachery and: 
mhumanity, of which he had never heard, becauſe nobody dared io accuſe them; and told: 
hinalfo, that he had diſcovered a conſpiracꝭ againſt the life of Mentor. The king was: 
frack with horror at the relation. ++ | rites HE TOE {BL 6 
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* Such is the character of a weak prince: thoſe about him become the real maſters of his perſon, by 
waking themſelves maſters of the avenues to the throne; for a favourite to be ever ſo little abſent from 


«ch a prince, is certain, ruin and deſtruQton. to his intereſt : it is catching ſuch. a cold at his back, as is: 
ſure to be fatal to him. | Tr” 


Samos is an iſland and city of the Archipelago, near the coaſt of. Natolia, about two leagues. from. 
heſus. The Samians are ſaid to have been the firſt inventors of earthen ware, becaule their ſoil is; 
ery fit for ſuch a manufacture. 8 a Wes BIA) 
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; chat he: might ſeize Protefilaus without delay, went immediately to hi; 
houſe. Ic was not ſo latge as the palace; but it was better defigned, both for convenience 
and pleaſure: the architecture was in better taſte, and it was decorated with a proſuſion f 
expeuce, which cho mot cruel oppreſſion had ſupplied. He was then in à marble ſaloon 
that ae to his baths, reclining negligenely upon à couch, that was covered with purple 
embroidered: with gold: he appeared to be weary,. and even exhauſted: with his labbun; 
there was a gloom of diſcontent upon his brow, and his eye exprefledia kind of agitation 
and fetoeity not to be deſcribedi The principal perſons of che kingdom fat round him 
upon carpets, watching his looks even to the: ſlighteſt glance of his eye, anch roflecting every 
expreſtion of his countenance frotn their own: 1t he opened: his mouth, al was extacy and 
ad miratias: and, before he had uttered a word, they vied with each other which ſhould be 
loudeſt in the praiſe of what he had to ſay. One of them regaled him with an account of 
the ſervices he had rendered to the king, heightened with the moſt ridiculous exaggeration: 
another declared; that his mother had conceived him by Jupiter, in the likeneſs of her hut: 
band, and that he was ſon to the father of the gods. In ſome verſes that were: recitcd by 
2 he was ſaid to ha ve been inſtructed by the muſes, and to have rivalled Apollo in 
all the works of imagination and wit; and another t, ſtill more ſervile and ſhameleſs, 
celebrated: him as the inventor of the polite arts, the father of a people, among whom 
he had ſcattered plenty and happineſs, from the horn of Amalthea, with a liberal hand. 
Proteſilaus heard all this adulation “ witch à cold, negligent, and diſdainful air, as if he 
thought his merit was without bounds, and that he honoured thoſe too much from whom 
he condeſcended to receive praiſe. Among other flatterers, there was one who took the 
liberty' &, whiſper ſome zeſt upon the new regulations that were taking place under the 
diredtion of M. : the countenance of Proteſilaus relaxed into a ſmile; and immoderate 
laughter immediately ſhook the whole company, though the greateft part knew nothing of 
what had: been faid. The countenance of Protefilaus became again haughty and feverc, 
and every ont immediately ſhrunk back into timidity and ſilence : all watched for the happy 
moment in which he would turn his eye upon them, and permit them to ſpeak; and cach, 
having ſame favour to aſk, diſcovered the greateſt agitation and perplexity: their ſup- 
Plicatory poſture ſupplied the want of words; + and they ſeemed to be impreſſed with the 
fame humility and reverence as a mother, who petitions the gods, at their altar, for the liſe 
of an only ſon: every. countenance expreſſed a tender complacency and admiration ; but 
every heart concealed the moſt malignant envy, and implacable hatrde. 

At this moment Hegeſippus entered the ſaloon, and ſeizing the ſword! of Proteſilaus, 
acquainted: him, that he had the king's orders to carry him to Samos. At theſe dreadful 
awords all the arrogance of the favourite fell from him in a moment, like the fragment of 3 
rock that is broken from the ſummit: he threw himſelf at the feet of Hegelippus; be 
wept, heſitated, faultered, trembled, and embraced the knees of a man, upon whom, an hou! 
betore, he would have difdained to turn his eye. At the ſame time, his flatterers, who 3 
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* What follows is a lively deſcription of the Marquis de Louvois's conduct towards the great ones. 
and the fav ning ſubmiſliveneſs of the eourtiers, whom he made to tremble wirh his proud, capricious 


behaviour. 


+ It is no eaſy taſk to beg a favour without ſome appearance of ſneakingneſs. Prayers are lame, 
ſays Homer, who — + ef experienced that thoſe whe are in bad — are ſorced to humble 
themſelves, and do thoſe things that look mean. 2 | | 
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that his ruin Mas, complete and irreparable, inſulted him with a meanneſs and eruelty worthy 
of their adulation; a 5 Mil Lb 13: ent ö o ii zwinge * 2 70 
Flegeſippus would not allow him time even to take leave of his family, or ſceure his 
private papers, which were all ſeized and put into the king's hands.“ Timoerates was alſo 
arreſted at the, ſame time, to his inexpreſſible ſurprize; for being upon ill terms with 
Proteſilaus, he had not the leaſt apprehenſion of being involved in his ruin; and they were 
both carried on board a veſſel, which had been prepared to receive them. 
They arrived in ſafety at Samos, where Hegeſippus leſt his priſoners ; and, te complete 


their misfortune, he left them together. Here, with a rancour natural to their circumſtanees 
and diſpoſition, they reproached each other with the crimes that had brought on their ruity:* 


here they were condemned. to live, without the leaſt hope of returning to Salentum, at a 
diſtance from their wives, and: children, not to inentiom friends, for a friend theythever had: 
with the country they were wholly! unacquainted: aud had no means of ſubſiſtence hut 


| their labour; a ſituation of which the diſadvantages were greatly aggravated, by the lud 


| | luxury 
and ſplendor which long habit had made almoſt as neceſſary to them as food and reſt. In 
this condition, like two wild beaſts of the foreſt, they were always ready to tèar eaeh other 
to pieces. a F |! ** 1 . 1 Ci; X 57 : SS. ite 1. MR £7 8 


ITED Mee 7 | 11 $14] ; 1 ir enn 4 OT LS. as | 
In the mean, time, Hegeſippus {inquired in what part of the iſland Philocles was to be 


found: and he was told that he lived at a conſiderable diſtance from the city, upon a moun- 


tain, in which there was a cave that ſerved him for a Habitãtion. Every one ſpoke of him 
with the utmoſt admiration and eſteem: * He has never given offence,” faid they, *in a 
ſingle inſtance, ſince he has been} in the iſland; every heart is touched at the patience of 
his labour, and the chearfulneſs of his indigence; he poſſeſſes nothing, yet is always con- 
tent. Though he is remote both from the buſineſs and the pleaſures of the world, without 
property and. without influence, yet he can ſtill find means to oblige merit, and has a 
thouſand, contrivances to gratify his neighbours.” sg. 
Hegeſippus immediately repaired to the cave, which he found empty and open; for the 
poverty of Philocles, and the ſimplicity of his manners, made it unneceſſary for him to ſhut 
his door when he went out. A mat of coarſe ruſhes ſerved him for a bed ; he rarely kindled 
a fire, becauſe his food was generally ſuch: as needed no dreſſing; in ſummer he lived upon 
fruits freſh gathered, and upon dates and dried figs in winter, quenching his thirſt at a clear 
ſpring, that fell in a natural caſcade from the rock. His cave contained nothing but his 
tools, and ſome, books, which he read at certain hours whith he appropriated to that pur- 


Pole, not to decorate his mind or gratify his curioſity, but that, while he reſted from his 


labour, he might gain inſtruction, and avoid being idle, by learning to be good: and he 
employed himſelf in ſculpture, not to procure reputation or wealth, but merely to keep his 
body in exerciſe, and procure the neceſſaries of life without contracting obligations. 
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* After having thus far deſcribed the true character of the Marquis de Louvois, this paſſage here is 
applicable to the detention of M. Fouquet, who was impriſoned in the year 1661, upon a ſuſpicion of 
mal-adminiftration in,.the finances. His magnificence and luxury were the cauſe of it. The foregoing 
deſcription- of Proteſilaus's houſe perfectly agrees with that of Vaux-le-Vicomte, where M. Fouquet 
was arreſted, He had laid out immenſe de of money upon it, Which thoroughly confirmed the king 
in his ſuſpicions.” He Was ſeized at a time when he leaſt expected it, nor was he allowed to carry oF 

his Papers among which was found a project which was one, of the principal;cauſes of. his ruin. 
＋ True, diſintereſted friendſhip is a commerce or reciprocation of r To ſay that great men 
cannot have à friend, is to aceuſe them of loving nobodſx. bo e 
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When Hegeſippus entered the cave, he admired the pieces of art that were begun. He 
obſerved a Jupiter, in whoſe countenance there was a ſerene majeſty, by which he was 
immediately known to be the father of gods and men; “ he perceived alſo a Mars, well 
diſtinguiſhed by a proud and menacing ferocity; but he was moſt ſtruck with a Minerva, 
that was repreſented as encouraging the arts: the expreſſion of her countenance was at 
once noble and gracious, her ſtature was thll, her ſhape eaſy, and her attitude fo natural, 
that the ſpeQator was almoſt perſuaded ſne would move. Hegeſippus, having viewed theſe 
ſtatues with great pleaſure, retired; and as he was coming out of the cave, ſaw Philocles 
t @ diſtance, ſitting upon the graſs under the ſhade of a large tree, and reading. He im- 
mediately advanced towards him; and Philocles, who perceived him, ſcarce knew: what to 
think: Is not that Hegeſippus,” ſaid he to himſelf, «© with whom J was ſo long familiar 
at Crete? But what can have brought him to an iſland ſo remote as Samos? Is he not 
dead, "nd is nor this his ſhade which has returned from the banks of the Styx to reviſit the 
While he was thus doubting of what he ſaw, Hegeſippus came ſo near that his doubts 
were at an end. Is it you then,” faid he, embracing him, my dear, my early friend? 
What accident, or what tempeſt, has thrown you upon this coaſt ? Have you voluntarily 
| ng "gar of Crete? or have you been driven from your country by a misfortune 
like mine Mui Bite fer fects 53 D390 6.54 Ihe th the 403 
It is nat misfortune;” ſaid Hegeſippus, but the favour of the gods, that has brought 
me hither. He then gave his friend a cular account of the long tyranny of Protefilaus, 
of hig-intri with Timocrates, of the-calamities which they had brought upon Idomeneus; 
of his expulſion from the throne, his flight to Heſperia, the foundin 1 the 


arrival of Mentor and Telemachus, the wifdom which Mentor had diffuſed into the mind 


of the King, and the diſgrace of the traitors by whom he had been abufed:+ ' He added, 
that he had brought them in exile to Samos, whither they had baniſhed Philocles; and 
concluded, that he had orders to bring him back to Salentum, where the king, who was 
convinced of his integrity, intended to intruſt him with the adminiſtration of his govern- 
ment, and diſtinguiſh him by rewards adequate to his merit. 

e You ſee that cave, ſaid Philocles, « which is more fit for the haunt of wild beaſts, 
than the habitation of a man; and yet, in that cave, I have enjoyed more tranquillity and 
* repoſe than in the gorgeous palaces: of Crete. I am no more deceived by man; for with 


man I have no more connection: I neither ſee, nor hear, nor need him: my own hard bands, 


which are now inured to labour, fupply me with ſuch fimple food as nature has made ne- 
ceſſary; and this ſlight fluff that you fee, ſufficing to cover me, I am without wants; and 
L enjoy a ſerene, perfect, and delightful freedom, of which the wifdom that is contained in: 
my books teaches me the proper uſe. Why then ſhould I again mix with mankind, and 
again ſuffer by their jealouſy, fraud, and caprice? Envy not, my dear Hegefippus, the good: 

fortune I paſſeſs. Protelilaus has betrayed the king, and would have murdered me Oo” 
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*. The ſame objects frequently re- oecur in this poem, but always under different colours. This fruits. 
fulneſs of ideas is the ſoul of poetry 3 it keeps the reader in a ſtate of inchantment, hy continually pre- 
tenting to him the treaſures and riches of a lively fancy, which do not ia the leaſt reſemble-each-other.. 


+ In this manner it is that our author avoids thoſe repetitions which are ſo much condemned in the 


Hiad; All that can be ſaid in their juſtification is, that they render the action more dramatis. Virgil, 
who made him ſelf ſo perſect a maſter of alt the beauties of his model (Homer), has ſhewu what he 
thought of. ſuch repetitions, by avoiding them in the Æneid. | | | 
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allen into his own ſnare, but he has done me no hurt: he has eventually done me good, in 
the higheſt degree; he has delivered me from the tumult and ſlavery of public bufinels ; 


and to him I am indebted for this ſweet ſolitude, and the pleaſures I enjoy. Return then, 


my friend, to your prince; aſſiſt him under the neceſſary infelicities of grandeur, and do for 
him whatſoever you with ſhould be done by me: and ſince his eyes, which were ſo 

ſhut againſt truth, have been at laſt opened, by the wiſdom of a perſon whom you ca 
Mentor, let him alſo keep that perſon about him. As for me, having once ſuffered ſhip- 
wreck, it is by no means fit that I ſhould forſake the port, in which the tempeſt has ſo 
fortunately thrown me, and . tempt again the caprice of the winds. Alas ! how much are 
| kings to be pitied ! how worthy of compaſſion are thoſe that ſerve them ! If they are wicked, 
what miſery do they diffuſe among others, what puniſhment do they treafure up for them- 
ſelves! if they are good, what difficulties have they to ſurmount, what ſnares to avoid, what 
evils to fuffer } Once more, my dear Hegeſippus, leave me poor, that I may be happy.” 

Philocles expreſſed theſe ſentiments with great vehemence, and Hegeſippus looked u 

him with aſtoniſhment. He had known him in Crete, when he conducted the buſineſs of 
the ſtate ; and he was then pale, languiſhing, and emaciated: the natural ardour of his 
temper, and his ſcrupulous regard to rectitude, made a public ftation fatal to his health. 
He could not ſee vice go unputiſhed, without indignation ; nor ſuffer even unavoidable 
regularities, without regret: at Crete, therefore, he ſuffered 'a' perpetual decay; but at 
damos he was vigorous and luſty; and a new youth, in ſpite even of years, bloomed upon 
his countenance.” A life of temperance, tranquillity, and exerciſe, feemed to have reſtored 
the conſtitution which nature had given him. * Lou are ſurprized to ſee me ſo altered,” 
fad Philocles, with' a ſmile ; © but I owe this freſhneſs, this perfection of health, to my 
retirement : my enemies, therefore, have given me more than fortune could beſtow. ' Can. 
you wiſh me to forſake ſubſtantial, for imaginary good; and incur again the misfortunesz. 
from which it is now my happineſs to be free? Lou would _ be more cruel than 
Proteſilaus; you cannot envy me the good fortune that he has beſtowed.” | N 
Hegeſippus then urged him, from every motive that he thought likely to touch his ſenſi- 
bility, but without effect: © Would the fight of your family and friends, then,” faid he, 
give you no pleaſure ? of thoſe who * for your return, and live but in the hope of. 
once more preſſing you to their boſom? | | 
gods, and make conſcience of your duty, to render ſervice to your prince; to affſt him in 
the exerciſe of virtue, and the diffuſion. of happineſs? Is it blameleſs to indulge an unfocial: 
Philoſophy,* to prefer your own intereſt to that of mankind, and chuſe rather to procure 
cale to yourſelf than to give happineſs to thera? Befides, if you perſiſt in your reſolution 
at to return, it will. be imputed to refentment againſt the king: and if he intended evil 
galnſt you, it was only becaufe he was à ſtranger to your merit. It was not-Phitocles, the 
athful, the juſt, the good, that he would have cut off; but a man of whom he had con- 


ceived a very different idea: He now knows you; and it being now impoſſible he ſhould: 


miſtake you for another, his firft friendſhip will revive with new force. He expects you 
with impatience; His: arms are open to receive you; he numbers the days, and even the 
| | hours 
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© Philoſophy. does not tend to exclude us from ſociety- The true ſige is he that knows how to make 
= reliable. Such were the firſt _— A and their way of living gave een a fuller ide f 
_ ſcience and learning, than-theip leſſons did. The. Sophiſts imitated them by halves; they. acted 
emen, and talked like philoſophers. | my 
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nd is it nothing in your eſtimation, who fear the 
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hours, o Nakrecle Can you then be inexorable to your king? can your heart reſiſt th ſhe 
tender * tcitude of friendſhip?” [£29 3013-453 n ein 250 - 1222 ia n dil 
a Phiocles,: whom. the firſt recollection of Hegeſippus had melted into tenderneſs, non his 
_ reſumed a.look of diſtance and ſeverity :. he remained immoveable as a rock, againſt which his 
© the tempeſt, rages in vain, and the roaring ſurge daſhes qnly to be broken.;:, neither intreay Jo 
nor argument foand any paſſage to his heart. But the meet Philocles would not ſuffu mi 
him to indulge his inclination, however ſupported. by his judgment, withpur, conſulting the 
gods;, and he diſcovered, by the. flight of birds, by the; catrails af victims,* and by oe ® 
_ prelages, that it was their pleaſure he. ſhould go with Hegefippus : he therefoxe reliſted ng 2 
More, but complied with the requeſt of Hegelippus and prepared ſor his departure. He 10 
did not, however, quit the ny” in which he had lived ſo many years, without regret: de 
« Muſt I then, ſaid he,“ forſake this; pleaſing cell, where pacelul and, obedient ſlumber; ex 
came every night to refreſh me, after the labours of the day | here my caſy life was a filken _ 
thread, which the fiſters;* notwithſtanding, my poverty, entwined with. gold!“ The tear 1 
then ſtarted to his eye, and proſtrating himſclf on the carth, he adored the Naiad of the 
tranſlucent ſpring that had quenched bis chirſt, and the nymphs of the mountain that ſur in 
rounded his retreat. Echo heard his expreſſions of tenderneſs and regret; and with a gent p: 
and plaintiye voice repeated them to all the ſylvan deities of the place. t 
+, Philocles then accompanied Hegefippus to the city, in order to embark. He thought 0 
that Protefilaus, overwhelmed with contufion, and burning with reſentment, would be glad | 
to avoid him; but he was miſtaken: men without virtue are without ſhame, and always F 
ready to ſtoop to any meanneſs. Philocles modeſtly concealed himſelf, for fear the unhappy P 
wretch ſhould ſee him; for he ſuppoſed, that, to ſee the proſperity of an enemy, which 8 
was founded on his ruin, would aggravate his miſery: but Protcfilaus ſought, him out ith k 
Treat. cagerneſs,. and endeavoured to excite his een and engage him to ſolicit the n 
2555 for permiſſion to return to Salentum. Pbilocles, however, was too fincere to give him f 
the leaſt 14k that he would comply; and he knew, better than any other, the miſchieß 
that his return would produce : but he ſoothed him with expreſſions of pity, offered him n 
ſuch conſolation as his ſituation would admit, and cxhorted him to propitiate the gods by b 
purity of manners, and reſignation to his ſufferings. As he had heard that the King bad ſ: 
taken from him all the wealth that he had unjuſtly acquired, he promiſed him two things y 
which he afterwards faithfully, performed; to take his wife and Children, who remained at [ 
Salentum, expoſed to all the miſcries of poverty, and all the dangers of popular reſentment, t 
under his protection ; and to ſend him ſome Fee of money, to alleviate the diſtreſs he f 
muſt ſuffer, in a ſtate of baniſhment ſo remote from his country. | 1 f 
6 Sk by | 0 
Ide grave augurs could not forbear laughing in one another's faces when they chanced to meet. ; 


ſays Tully ; but politicians made their advantage of theſe whimſical ceremonies. The prieſts wete 
moſt commonly bribed by the generals to make the victims propitious whenever they had a mind to i, | 
for the greater encouragement of the ſoldiers by theſe aſſurances of the protection of the gods. 


t The poets feign that there were three ladies of fate; Clotho, Lacheſis, and Atropos, the daughters 
of Erebus and the Night, who governed the thread, that is to ſay, the courſe of man's life. They were 
the three fatal ſiſters, and, if we may ſo ſay, ſpinſter goddeſſes. The youngeſt, Clotho, holds and ſup- 
plies the diſtaff; the ſecond,” more advanced in years, ſpins: the thread; and the third, Atropos, non 

ſtricken in years, cuts it off, upon which death enſues: all which had a myſtical meaning in the tener 
of the Pagans. . That is, the firſt preſides at man's birth, the ſecond over the courſe of his life, 
the third determines his death. N 3 | > 
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The winil being fair, Hegeſippus hallened the departure of his friend. - Proteſilans faw: | 


them embark : his eyes were directed invariably towards the fea, and purſued the veſſet as 
ſhe made the way through the parting waves; and the wind every moment” increafed her 
diſtance: when his eye could diflinguiſh it no more, it's image was ſtill impreſfſed upon 
his mind: at laſt, ſeized with the phrenzy of deſpair, he rolled himſelf in the ſands, tore 
his hair, and. reproached the gods for the ſeverity of their juſtice; he called at laſt upon 
death, but even death rejected his petition to die, and diſdained te deliver him from the 
miſery, from which he wanted courage to deliver himſelf.“ 1 18 2111 Jad 
In the mean time, the veſſel, favoured by Neptune and the winds, ſoon arrived at 84 
lentum. When the king was told that it was entering the gon he ran out, with Mentor, 
to meet Philocles, whom he tenderly embraced ; and expreſſed the utmoſt regret at having 
ſo injuriouſly authorized an attempt upon his life. This acknowledgment was ſo far from 
degrading him in the opinion of his people, that every one conſidered it as the effort of an 
exalted mind, which, as it were, triumphed over it's own failings, by confeſſing then with 
a view to reparation, The public joy at the rerurn of Philocles, the friend of man, and 


at the wiſdom and goodneſs expreſſed by the king, was ſo great, that it overflowedꝭ in tear. 


Philocles received the careſſes of his prince with the moſt reſpectful modeſty, and was 
impatient to eſcape from the acclamations of the people. He followed Idomeneus to the 
palace; and though Mentor and he had never ſeem each other before, there was immediately 
che ſame confidence between them, as if they had been familiar from their birth; as if the 
gods, who have with-held from the wicked the power of diſtinguiſhing the good, had im- 

rted to the good a faculty of immediately diſtinguiſhing each other: thoſe who have 2 
love for virtue, cannot be together, without being united by that virtue which they love. 
Philocles, after a ſhort time, requeſted the king to diſmiſs him to ſome retirement near 
Mlentum, where he might live in the ſame obſcurity that he had enjoyed at Samos. The 
king granted his requeſt ; but went almoſt every day, with Mentor, to viſit him in his 
retreat, where they conſulted how the laws might beſt be eſtabliſhed; and the government 
tixed upon a permanent foundation, for the advantage of the people. 4 

The two principal objects of their conſideration, were the education of children, and the 
manner of life to be preſcribed during peace. As to the children, Mentor faid, that they 
belonged leſs to their parents than to the ſtate:· They are the children of the community, 
faid he; © and they are, at once, it's hope and it's ſtrength. It is too late to correct them, 
when habits of vice have been acquired; and it is doing little to exclude them from em- 
ployments, when they are become unworthy. of truſt. It is always better to prevent evil, 
than to puniſh it. The prince, who is the father of his people, is more particularly the 
father of the youth, who may be confidered as the flower of the nation; and it is in the 


flower that care ſhould be taken of the fruit: a king, therefore, ſhould not diſdain to watch 


over the riſing generation, nor to appoint others to watch with him. T Let him inforce, 
EY | with 
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* Perſeus being taken priſoner by Paulus Amilins, begged that he would not tie him to his triumphal 
chaxiot, Upon which the conqueror aſked him why he begged of him not to do that which was in his 
own power to prevent, thereby reproaching him with his meanneſs of ſpirit to outlive his defeat. 


+ The education of children was not arbitrary at Lacedæmon. It was committed to the magiſtrates, 


who thought theraſelves honoured by the truſt and confidence which the public tellified towards them, 
by Putting into their hands what they held moſt dear; Even the children of kings were ſubject to the 
ſame exerciſe as the other Lacedæmonian youth. And thus valour. and probity were no more than com- 
mon virtues at Lacedæmon. 5s Feng | | 
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with inflexible conſtancy, the laws of Minos, which ordain that children ſhall be ſo edu. 
cated, as to endure pain without impatience, and expect death without terror: that the 
contempr of luxury and wealth, ſhall be.honour + and injuſtice, ingratitude, and voluptuous 
idleneſs, infamy ; that children, from their tendereſt youth, ſhall be taught to commemorate 
the atchievements of heroes, the favourites of heaven, who have facrificed private intereſt to 
their country, and fignalized their courage in battle; by joining in ſongs to their honour, at 
once to animate them by examples of heroic virtue, and harmonize their ſouls by muſic: 
that they ſhould learn to be tender to their friends, faithful to their allies, and equitable to: 
all men, their enemies not excepted : above all things, that they ſhould be taught to dread 
the reproach of conſcience, as an evil much greater than torture and death. If theſe 
maxims are impreſſed early upon the heart, with all the power of eloquence, and the charms 
— mufic, there will be few, indeed, in whom they will not kindle the love of virtue and of 
ame.” | Ta | | | 

It is,” added Mentor, © of the utmoſt importance, to eſtabliſh public ſchools for inuring 
youth to the moſt robuſt exerciſes, and preſerving them from effeminacy and idleneſs, which 
render the moſt-liberal endowments of nature uſeleſs.” He adviſed the inſtitution of public 
games and ſhows,*. with as much variety as could be contrived, to rouſe the attention, and 
antereſt the paſſions of the people; but, above all, to render the body ſupple, vigorous, 


and active: and he thought it proper to excite emulation, by giving prizes to thoſe that 


ſhould excel. He wiſhed alſo, as the moſt powerful preſervative againſt general depravity 
of manners, that the people might marry carly ; and that parents, without any views of 
intereſt, would leave the young men to the free choice of ſuch wives as their inclination 
naturally led them to prefer. | | e eee i | 
But while theſe mcaſures were concerted, to preſerve a blameleſs ſimplicity among the 
riſing generation, to render them laborious and tractable, and, at the fame time, to give 
them a ſenſe of honour ; Philocles, whoſe military genius made him fond of war, obſerved: 
to Mentor, that᷑ it would ſignify little to inſtitute public exerciſes, if the youth were ſuffered: 
to languiſh in perpetual peace, without bringing their courage to the teſt, or acquiring ex- 
perience in the field : © The nation,” ſays he, © will be inſenfibly enfeebled; courage will 


relax into effeminate ſoftneſs ; and a general depravity, the neceſſary effect of uninterrupted” 


abundance and tranquillity, will render them an eaſy prey to any, warlike nation that ſhall. 
attack them: and to avoid the miſeries of war, they will incur the moſt deplorable ſlavery.” | 

« The calamities of war,” ſaid Mentor; © are more to be dreaded than you imagine. War: 
never fails F to exhauſt the ſtate, and endanger it's deſtruction, with whatever ſucceſs it is 


carried on. Though it may be commenced with advantage, it can never be finiſhed without 


danger of the moſt fatal reverſe of fortune : with whatever ſuperiority of ſtrength an engage- 
ment is begun, the leaſt miſtake, the ſlighteſt accident may turn the ſcale, and give vittory 
to the enemy. Nor can a nation, that ſhould be always victorious, profper ; it would de- 
ſtroy itſelf, by deſtroying others: the country would be depopulated, the ſoil untilled, - 

pes | - trade 


— 


* Snch was the fruit which the Grecians reaped from their feſtivals, which were conſecrated to ſuch 
exerciſes as rendered the body ſupple and vigorous. The hymns that were ſung in them were in honour 
of thoſe who had conquered barbarous nations. And thus did policy turn a ſuperſtitious worſhip into à 
fort of military ſchool. © * | SHE | 

+ What follows is a detail of the miſchiefs and miſery which the French nation ſuffered by the almoſt 
continual wars in which Louis XIV. was engaged. When this poem was put into the hands of che 
Duke of Burgundy, France was in the condition above deſcribed. 3 
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trade interrupted ; and; what is ſtill worſe; the beſt laws would loſe their force,' and a cor- 
ruption of manners inſenſibly take place. Literature will be neglected among the youth; 
the troops, conſcious of their own importance, will indulge themſelves in the moſt pernicious | 
icentiouſneſs with impunity, and the diſorder will neceſſarily ſpread through all the branches 
of government. A prince, who, in the acquiſition of glory, would ſacriſice the lives of half 
his ſubjects, and the happineſs of the reſt, is unworthy of the glory he would acquire; and 
deſerves to loſe what he rightfully poſſeſſes, for endeavouring unjuſtly to uſurp the poſſeſſions 
of another. 8112 Hits dE i 25403 7 rene 1272111 o x ef 
« It is, however, eaſy to exerciſe the courage of the people in time of peace. We have; 
already inſtituted public exerbiſes, and aſſigned prizes to excite emulation; we have directed, 


that the atchievements of the brave ſhall be celebrated in ſongs to their honour,* which will 


kindle, in the breafts even of children, a defire of glory, and animate them to the exerciſe of 

heroic virtue: we have alſo taken care that they ſhall be inured to ſobriety and labour: but 

this is not all. When any of your allies ſhall be engaged in a war, the flower of your youth, 

particularty thoſe who appear to have a military genius, and will profit moſt by experience, 

thould be ſent as auxiliaries into the ſervice : you will thus ſtand high in the eſtimation of 
the ſtates with which you are connected; your friendſhip will be ſought, and your diſplea- 

ſure dreaded ; and, without being 3 in war in your own country, and at your own : 
expence, you will always have a numerous youth, of habitual courage, and experimental 
bill. Though you are at peace yourſelves, you ſhould treat with great honour thoſe who 
have diſtinguiſhed abilities for war: for the*beſt way of keeping war at a diſtance, is to 
encourage military knowledge; to honourtthoſe Who excel in the profeſſion of arms; and 

to have ſome of your people always in foreign ſervice,” who will know the ſtrength and 

diſcipline of the neighbouring ſtatess and, the manner of their military operations, to be at 

once ſuperior to the ambition that would court war, and to the effeminacy that would fear 
it. Thus, being always prepared for war, when you are driven into it by neceſſity, you will 
find that the neceſſity of making war will ſeldom Wappen. ; 

* When your allies are about to make war upon each other, you ſhould always interfere 
as mediator. You will thus acquire a genuine and laſting glory, which ſanguinary conqueſt 
can never give; you will gain the love and eſteem of foreign nations, and become neceſſary 
to them all: you will rule other ſtates by the confidence they place in you, as you govern 
your own by the authority of your ſtation; you will be the common repoſitory of their 
ſecrets. the arbiter of their differences, and the object of their love; your fame will then 
fly to the remoteſt regions of the earth ; and your name, like incenſe from the altars of the 
gods, ſhall be wafted from clime to clime, as far as virtue can be known and loved. If, in 
poſſeſſion of this influence, and this honour, a neighbouring nation ſhould, contrary to all 
the rules of juſtice, commence hoſtilities againſt you, it will find you diſciplined and ready ; 
and, which is yet more effectual ſtrength, beloved and ſuccoured, when you are in danger : 
your neighbours will be alarmed for themſelves, and conſider your preſervation as eſſential 
to public ſafety. This will be your ſecurity, in compariſon of which walls and ramparts are 
no defence; this is true glory; the bright reality, which few kings have diſtinguiſhed and 
purſued; which few kings have not left unknown behind them, to follow an illuſive phan- 
tom, ſtill diſtant from the prize, in proportion to their ſpeed!“ | * 
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W were Homer's poems, which being ſung to muſic, formed all the heroes of Greece, ſays 
rates. : | 
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When Mentor had done ing, Philocles fixed his eyes upon him, with an aſtoniſh, 
ment that prevented reply ; then, looking upon the king, he was delighted to perceive that 
he drank the witdom. which flowed: from the lips of the ſtranger, as the traveller, thirſting 
in the deſart, drinks of an — any _ | 

Thus Minerva, under the figure of Mentor, eftablifſhed the. beſt laws, and. the vwiſeſt 

. e. of government, at Salentum ; not fo much that the kingdom of Idomeneus might 

iſh, as ta fſhew Telemachus, at his return, by a ſtriking example, what may be expected 

by a wiſe government, with reſpect to the happineſs of the people, and the honour of tho 
prince. e | 


END OF: THE FOURTLENTH BOOK, 
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ARGUMENT. f 

Telemachus, in the camp of the allies, gains the friendſhip of Pbiloctetes, who woas not at. finſt 
favourably diſpoſed to him on his father's account. Philotetes relates his adventures; and 
introduces a particular account of the death of Hercules, ly the poi ſoned garment which" the 
centaur Neſſus had given to Deianira: be relates how he obtained from that hero bis poiſoned 
arrows, without which the city of Troy could not be taken ; how he was puniſhed; for betraying 
his ſecret, by various ſufferings in the ifland of Lemnos ; and how Ulyſſes employed Neoptolemus 
to engage him in the expedition againſt Troy, where he was cured of his wound. Ty 


"ELEMACHUS, in the mean time, was diſplaying his courage among the perils of 

war. As ſoon as he had quitted Salentum, he applied himſelf with great diligence 
to gain the eſteem of the old commanders, whoſe reputation and experience were con- 
ſummate. Neſtor, who had before ſeen him at Pylos, and who had always loved Ulyſſes, 
treated him as if he had been his ſon ; he gave him many leſſons of inſtruQion, and illuſtrated 
his precepts by examples. He related all the adventures of his youth, and told him the 


molt remarkable atchievements which he had.ſeen performed by the heroes of 1 


age; for the memory of Neſtor, who had lived to ſee three generations, contained the hiſtory 
of ancient times, with the ſame fidelity as an inſcription upon marble or bras. 

Philoctetes did not at firſt regard Telemachus with the ſame kindneſs: the enmity which 
he had ſo long cheriſhed in his breaſt againſt Ulyſſes, prejudiced him againſt his ſon, and 
he could not ſee without pain that the gods appeared to intereſt themſelves in his fortunes, 
and to intend him a glory equal to that of the heroes by whom Troy had been overthrown. 
But the unaffected modeſty of Telemachus at length ſurmounted his refentment, and he 
could not but love that virtue which appeared ſo amiable and ſweet. He frequently took 
him aſide, and talked to him with the moſt unreſerved confidence: * My ſon,” faid he, 
for I now make no ſcruple to call you ſo, I muſt confeſs that your father and I have been 
long enemies to each other. I acknowledge alſo that my enmity was not ſoftened by 
mutual danger and mutual ſucceſs, for it continued unabated after we had laid Troy in 
ruins ; and when I ſaw you, I found it difficult to love even virtue in the ſon of Ulyſſes. 
I have often reproached myſelf for this reluctance, which, however, I ſtill felt: but virtue, 
hen it is gentle, placid, ingenuous, and unaſſuming, muſt at laſt compel affection and. 
eſteem.“ PhiloQetes, in the courſe of theſe converſations, was inſenſibly led to acquaint 
1 OY with what had given riſe to the 3 between him and Ulyſſes. 
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« It is neceſſary, ſaid he, © that I ſhould tell my ſtory from the beginning. I was the 
inſeparable companion * of Hercules, the great example of divine virtue, the deſtroyer of 


. monſters, whoſe proweſs was a bleſſing to the earth; and, compared with whom, all other 
| heroes are but as reeds to the oak, or ſparrows to the eagle. Love, a paſſion that has 


produced every ſpecies of calamity, was the cauſe of his misfortunes ; and his misfortune; 
were the cauſe of mine. To this ſhameful paſſion the virtues of Hercules were oppoſed in 
vain; and, after all his conqueſts, he was himſelf the ſport of Cupid. He never remem- 
bered, without a bluſh of ingenuous ſhame, his having laid by his dignity to ſpin in the 
chamber of Omphale,t like the moſt abje& and effeminate of men: he has frequently de- 


plored this part of his life, as having ſullied his virtue, and obſcured the glory of his labours: 
el 


and yet, ſuch is the weakneſs and inconſiſtency of man, who thinks himſelf all-ſufficient, 


and yet yields without a ſtruggle ; the great Hercules was again taken in the ſnare of love, 
and ſunk again into a captivity, which he had ſo often remembered with indignation and- 


contempt. He became enamoured of Deianira, | and would have been happy if he had 
continued conſtant in his paſſion for this woman, whom he made his wife.; but the youthful 


beauty of Iole, to whom the graces had given all their charms, ſoon ſeduced him to a ne- 
— Deianira became — and unhappily recollected the fatal garment which had 
; 8 the 


ven her by Neſſus, the centaur, when he was dying, as a certain means of reviving 
the love of Hercules, if he ſhould ever neglect her for another. This garment had imbibed 
the blood of the centaur, to which the arrow that flew him had communicated it's poiſon; 


for 


| | — 
This natration of PhiloQetes's miſadventures is little more than a tranſlation of one of Sophocles's 
tragedies, which is intitled by the name of that hero. It has loſt nothing in the hands of our author, 
who has had the ſkill to turn one of the moſt beautiful remains of antiquity into ene of the moſt beau- 
tiful ornaments of his poem. This ſubject, as great and noble as it is, has never dared to produce itſelf 
on the French ſtage ; and it muſt be owned, it would be a difficult matter to adapt it to the taſte of that 
nation. Philoctetes continually appears labouring under the pain of his wound; he is night and day 
ung away. black and corrupted gore iſſuin from him, makes the Greek ſoldiers ſhiver 
at the very fight of him, and think him every moment to be dying: theſe are circumſtances which would 
never fit a French taſte. Beſides, how would ſuch a ſubje& admit of a love intrigue, without which an 
author, who is a flave to the pit, and tied down to the reigning taſte of gallantry, will never be convinced 
that it is poſſible to write a tragedy ? 8 | . | 
+ Hercules, after numberleſs glorious exploits, was ſo bewitched with the charms of Omphale, that, 
for love of her, he changed his club for a diſtaff, and laying aſide his lion's ſkin, he put on a4 woman's 


* * 


habit, and ſpun with her and her maids. It is ſaid likewiſe that Hercules killed, near the river Sangarius, 
a ſerpent which annoyed and. waſted the country, and that this action gained him Omphale's love. | 


1 Deianira, daughter of Oeneus, King of Ætolia, was the conqueſt and prize of Hercules, who fighting 
Achelons fox her, got the better of that river-god, and then married her; and in his return defired the 
centaur Neſſus to carry his bride over the river Evenus. The treacherous centaur did indeed carry her 
over, but afterwards would have raviſhed ber; whereupon Hercules, who was on the other fide the river, 
hot him with an arrow that was poiſoned with the bload of Hydra. Neſſus, finding himſelf mortally 
wounded, gave to Deianira his ſhirt, which was thus dyed with his own blood, and aſſured her that 
if her huſband wore that, he could never love any other woman but herſelf, Deianira too eaſily believed 


him, ſo that afterwards hearing that her huſband_was fallen in love with Iole in Eubcea, ſhe ſent him 


that invenomed ſhirt ; which Hercules had no ſooner put on, but he fell mad, aid having firſt killed: 
Lychas that brought it, he threw himſelf into a burning pile of wood which he had raiſed on mount: 
Qeta:  Deianira hearing this, ſlew herſelf with his club, and of her blood ſprung the herb Hetacleon- 
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for the arrows of Hercules were dipped in the blood of the Lernzan hydra, * which gave 
them a malignity ſo powerful, that the ſlighteſt wound they could make was mortal, 

« As ſoon as Hercules had put on the garment, he felt the poiſon burn even to the 
marrow in the bone: he cried out, in his agony, with a voice more than human; the ſound 
was returned by mount Oeta, the echo deepencd in the valleys, and the ſea. itfelf ſeemed to 


be moved. The roar of the moſt furious bulls, when they fight, was not ſo dreadful as the 


cries of Hercules. Lycas, who brought him the garment from Deianira, happening un- 
fortunately to approach him, he ſeized him in the diſtraction of his torments, and whirling . 
him round, as a ſlinger does a ſtone that he would diſmiſs with all his ſtrength, he threw 
him from N of the mountain; and falling into the ſea, he was immediately tranſ- 
a rock, which {till retains the figure of a man, and which ſtill, beaten by the 
ſurge, alarms the pilot, while he is yet diſtant from the ſhore. | 
« After the fate of Lycas, I thought I could truſt Hercules no more; and therefore 
endeavoured to conceal myſelf in the caverns of the rock. From this retreat, I ſaw him, 
with one hand, root up the lofty pines that towered to the ſky, and oaks which had repelled 
the ſtorms of ſucceſſive generations; and, with the other, endeavour to tear off the fatal 
garment, which adhered like another ſkin, and ſeemed to be incorporated with his body : in. 
proportion as he tore it off, he tore off alſo the fleſh; his blood followed in a torrent, and 


the earth was impurpled round him. But his virtue at length ſurmounted his ſenſe of 
pain, and he cried out, Thou art witneſs, O Philoctetes ! to the torments which the gods 


inflict upon me, and they are juſt : I have offended heaven, and violated the vows of con- 
nubial love ; after all my conqueſts, I have meanly given up my heart to forbidden beauty : 
| periſh, and am content to periſh, that divine juſtice may be ſatisfied. But, alas | my dear 


friend, whither art thou fled? Tranſported by exceſs of pain, I have, indeed, deſtroyed 


unhappy Lycas, by an act of cruelty for which I abhor myſelf: he was a ſtranger to the 
poiſon that he brought me; he committed no crime, he deſerved no puniſhment. But 
could the facred ties of friendſhip be forgotten! could I attempt the life of Philoctetes ! 
My love for him can ceaſe only with my life ; into his breaſt will I breathe my departing 
ſpirit, and to his care will I confide my aſhes. Where art thou, then, my dear Philoctetes 2 

where art thou, Philoctetes, the only object of my hope on earth?“ 8 
Struck with this tender expoſtulation, I ruſhed, towards him, and he ſtretched out his 
arms to embrace me : yet, before I reached him, he drew them back, left he ſhould kindle 
in my boſom the fatal fires that conſumed his own. © Alas!” faid he, “even this conſo- 
lation is denied me! He then turned from me; and collecting all the trees that he had 
rooted up, into a funeral pile upon the ſummit of the mountain, he aſcended it with a 
kind of dreadful tranquillity :. he ſpread under him the ſkin of the Nemean lion, ves 
| while 


TT 
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0 Hydra was a ſerpent in the fens of Lerna, in the Peloponneſus, and territory of Argos. The poets 
have deſcribed it with ſeven heads, of which, as faſt as one was cut off, two grew up in it's place. 
They add, that Hercules, being ſent by Euryſtheus to deſtroy. that ſerpent, effeted it by ſearing with 
A red-hot iron the necks as faſt as he cut the heads off. The aſtronomers have made a conſtellation of 
this ſerpent, and placed it in. the ſouthern pole.. 


Nemea, a large foreſt in the Peloponneſus (now the Morea); in the country of Argos (now Romania), 
_ for having been the theatre of one of Hercules's moſt illuſtrious labours. This wood or foreſt 
. tered a lion of an enormous ſize, which would ſometimes come out and waſte the country round. 
«cules having been well entertained by an old ſhepherd about Cleonæ, named Molorchus, * 
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while he was traverſing the earth from one extremity to the other, deſtroying monſters, 
and ſuccouring diſtreſs, he had worn as a mantle; and reclining upon his "be, he com- 
manded me to ſet fire to the wood. This command, though I trembled with horror, 1 
could not refuſe to obey ; for his miſery was ſo, great, that life was no longer a bounty of 
heaven : and I feared, that, in the extremity of his torment, he might do ſomething un- 
worthy of the virtue which had aſtoniſhed the world. Eo 5 
* When he perceived that the pile had taken fire, Now,” ſaid he, © my dear Phi- 
loctetes ! I know that thy friendſhip is ſincere; for my honour is dearer to thee than my 
life: may thy reward be from heaven! I give thee all I can beſtow : theſe arrows, dipped 
in the blood of the Lernæan hydra, I valued more than all that I poſſeſſed ; and they are 
thine. Thou knoweſt that the wounds which they make are mortal: they rendered me 
invincible, and ſo they will render thee ; nor will any man dare to lift up his hand againſt 
thee. Remember that I die faithful to our friendſhip ; and forget not how cloſe I held thee 
to my heart. If thou art, indeed, touched with my misfortunes, there is ſtill one conſolation 
in thy power ; promiſe to acquaint no man with my death, and never to reveal the'place 
where thou ſhalt hide my aſhes. I promiſed, in an agony of tenderneſs and grief, and [ 
conſecrated my promiſe oath. A beam of joy ſparkled in his eyes ; but a ſheet of 
flame immediately ſurrounded him, ſtifled his voice, and almoſt hid him from my ſight: J 
caught, however, a glimpſe of him through the flame, and I perccived that his countenance 
was as ſerene, as if he had been ſurrounded with feſtivity and joy at the banquet of a friend, 
covered with perfume, and crowned with flowers. | | N 
The flames quickly conſumed his terreſtrial and mortal part: of that nature which he 
had received from his mother Alcmena, there were no remains ; but he preſerved, by the 
decree of Jove, that pure and immortal eſſence, that celeſtial flame, the true principle of 
life, which he had received from the father of the gods : with the gods, therefore, he drank 
immortality under the golden roofs of Olympus, and they gave him Hebe to wife ; the 
lovely Hebe,* the goddeſs of youth, who had filled the bowl of neQar to Jupiter, before that 
honour was beſtowed upon Ganymede. TH FRI = 
. cc 
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. Mew that lion, which had made ſuch deſtruction in that country. To eternize the memory of this at. 
chievement, games were inſtituted at Argos. Hercules ever after uſed to wear the lion's ſkin for a 
garment. The lion was made a ſtar, and placed in the zodiac, thence called Cleonæum Sidus. 


Hebe, the daughter of Jupiter and Juno. Authors differ in the ſtory of her birth; Tome ſay that ſhe 
was the daughter of Juno without a father ; for having been invited to a banquet by Apollo, ſhe eat fo 
Freely of wild lettuces, that though ſhe was barren before, ſhe that moment conceived and brought forth 
Hebe. It is added, that the beauty of this latter procuged her the name of the goddeſs of youth, and 
that Jupiter made her his cup-bearer. But one day, when the gods were at a banquet with the Ethioplans. 
Hebe, waiting on Jupiter, by chance ſlipt and fell, and having diſcovered that which modeſty requites 
ſhould be hid, Jupiter removed her from that office, and put Ganymede in her room. Afterwards, 
when Hercules was made a god, he married Hebe, who upon the requeſt of her new ſpouſe, reſtore 
youth to Iolaus when he came to old age, in conſideration of the latter's having helped Hercules to ki 
the ſerpent Hydra, by ſearing up the wounds with a hot iron, leſt more heads ſhould ſpring out. Pauſanias 
ſpeaks of a temple built by the people of Corinth to Hebe, and Tully explains this fable, Tuſc. J. 1. 
Ihe ancients, who fhrouded truths within the veil of fables, did, in the ſtory of Hercules, mean to 
expreſs the ſtrength of reaſoning or philoſophy. Others ſay, it alludes to generoſity, which is a vt 
Aways in action. Be that as it will, they were certainly in the right to marry that hero to Hebe, the 
goddeſs of youth, becauſe the memory of courageous and learned men, inſtead of growing old, become 
young again, and grows every day brighter and more illuſtrious. / 
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« In the mean time, the arrows that had been given me as a e of ſuperior proweſs 
and fame, proved an inexhauſtible ſource of —.— | wed! — rinces of 
Greece undertook to revenge the wrong done to Menelaus by Paris, who had balchy ſtolen 
away Helen, and to lay the kingdom of Pri am in ruins, they learned from the oracle of 
Apollo, that, in this enterpriſe, they would never ſucceed, if they did not take with them 
the arrows of Hercules. | | 8 . 
« Your father Ulyſſes, whoſe penetration and aQtivity rendered him ſuperior in every 
council, undertook to perſuade me to accompany them to the ſiege of Troy; and to take 
the arrows of Hercules, which he believed to be in my poſſeſſion, with me. It was now 
long fince Hereules had appeared in the world; no exploit of the hero was related: and 
monſters and robbers began to appear with impunity. The Greeks knew not what opinion 
to form concerning him: ſeme affirmed that he was dead; others that he was gone to 
ſubdue the Seythians under the frozen bear; but Ulyfles maintained that he was dead, and 
engaged to make me confeſs it. He came to me, while I was ſtill lamenting the loſs of 
my illuſtrious: friend with inconſolable ſorrow ; he found it extremely difficult to ſpeak to 
me, for I avoided: the fight of mankind ;* I could not think of quitting the delarts of 
mount Oeta, where I had been witneſs to the death of Alcides, and was wholly employed . 
N in 
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*The Bear is a conſtellation near the arctic or northern pole; ſhe is-termed frozen, becauſe of her 
diſtance from the ſun. The poets feign that this ſhe-bear was the daughter of Lycaon, king of Arcadia; 
ſhe was one of Diana's nymphs, and was vitiated by Jupiter, which ſo enraged Juno, that ſhe turned 
both her and the fon ſhe had by him into bears. Jupiter afterwards tranſlated them into heaven, and 
there made them ſtars, the one the Great Bear, and the other the Leſſer Bear. The northern pole is 
likewiſe called Arctic, on account: of this conſtellation, which by the Greeks is called Arctot, in Engliſh 
the Bear, which is near that pole. The countries which are neareſt to it are likewiſe called the ArQtic 
eontinent. Lategliſcoveries 3 us acquainted with the land of Jeſſo, among others, and likewiſe 
Nova Zembla, the lands of Spitzberg, and iſle of. Iceland and Greenland,. or, as the Dutch ſpell it, 
Groen land, for Green is Dutch for Green. The northern pole, or coaſt, or wind, is likewife called 


 Septentrio,. from ſeptem triones, that is,. feven oxen, for rio ſignifies properly an ox for the plough; in 


ſhort, they are the ſeven ſtars, which we call Charles's Wain, or Waggon, near the north pole. 

for the countries mentioned above to be under the frozen bear, ſome of thein are notwithſtanding found 
to produce plenty of graſs and green herbs, frem whence Greenland particularly has it's name; and 
keland is ſuppoſed to take it's name from the great quantities of ice with which it is generally ſurrounded.. 


+ Mount Oeta is in Theſſaly, between Parnaſſus and Pindus,. famous for the death and ſepulchre of 
Hercules, who burned himſelf here. It was from hence, the poets ſay, that Jupiter. took that hero's. 
foul up to heaven, which Silius Italicus expreſſes in theſe two beautiful lines, I. ili. | | 

| Inter que fulget ſacratis ignibus Octa, 
Ingentemque animam rapiunt ad fidera flammæ. 


As mount Oeta extends as far the Ægean ſea (now the Archipelago), which is the extremity of Europe 


to the eaſt, the poets have feigned that the ſun and ſtars riſe from the ſide of that mountain, and that 


| day and night proceed from thence. Seneca, in his Hercules Oetæus, ſpeaks thus of it: 


Hac, hee renutum prima qui videt diem 
Ora ligatur. 

Silius: in lib. vi. | | 
Vir dum clara dies ſumma luſtrabit in Oeta 
Fercule: monumenta rogi. 
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in-forming N in my mind, and weeping at the remembrance of his ſufferings, which 
every view of theſe m 


ournful places e But, upon the lips of your father, there wa 


a ſweet and irreſiſtible eloquence: he ſeemed to take an equal part in my affliction, and 
when I wept, he wept with me : he gained upon my heart, by an inſenſible approach ; and 
he obtained my confidence, even before I knew it. He intereſted my tenderneſs for the 
Grecian princes, who had undertaken a juſt war, in which, without me, they could not be 
ſucceſsful : he could not, however, draw from me the ſecret that I had ſworn to keep; but, 
though I did not confeſs it, he had ſufficient evidence that Hercules was dead, and he 
preſſed me to tell him where I had concealed his aſhes. | by 
J could not think of perjury witheut horror; and ꝙ et, alas! I eluded the vow that I 
had made to Hercules and to heaven. I diſcovered the place where I had depoſited the 


remains of the hero, by ſtriking it with my foot; and the gads.have.puniſhed me for the 


fraud. I then joined the contederates, who received me with as much joy as. they would 
have received Hercules himſelf, When we were.on ſhore at the iſland of Lemnos, I was 
willing to ſhew the Greeks what my arrows would. do; and therefore prepared to ſhoot a 
deer, which I ſaw ruſh into the foreſt : but, by ſome. accident, I let the ſhaft ſlip out of my 
hand, and falling upon my foot, it gave me a wound, of which I ſtill. feel the effects. I was 
immediately ſeized with the ſame pains that had deſtroyed Hercules; and the echoes of the 
iſland repeated my complaints day and night. A black and corrupted blood flowed inceſ- 
ſantly from my wound, infected the air, and filled the camp with an .intolerable ſtench : 


the whole army was ſtruck with horror at my condition, and concluded it to be the juſt 
puniſhment of the gods. | 


_ « Ulyſſes, who had engaged me in the expedition, was the firſt to abandon .me, as I have | 


ſince learned, becauſe.he preferred victory, and the common intereſt of Greece, to private 
friendſhip, and the punctilios of decorum. The horror of my wound, the infection that it 
ſpread, and the dreadful cries that it forced from me, produced ſuch an effect upon the 
army, that it was no longer poſſible to ſacrifice in the camp. But when the Greeks aban- 
doned me, by the counſel of Ulyſſes, I conſidered his policy as the moſt aggravated inhu- 
manity, and the baſeſt breach of faith. I was blinded by prejudice and ſelf-love; and did 


not perceive that the wiſeſt men were moſt againſt me, and that the gods themſelves were 
become my enemies. a 


remained, during almoſt all the whole time that Troy was beſieged, alone, without 


* 


ſuecour, without conſolation, without hope; the victim of intolerable anguiſh, in a deſolate 
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_ land, 
And Virgil in Culex: Ls „ | | 
| Et piger au rato precedit Veſper ab Oeta. | 
Livy gives us the reaſon for it, lib. xxxvi. c.15. whete he ſays, Extremos ad orientem montes Deram vacant: 
the fartheſt mountains towards the eaſt they call Oeta; i. e. (to tranſlate thoſe words more properly) 


that long chain of mountains, at the farther end of Greece towards the eaſt, is called Oeta. It is well 


known that the poets always make the ſun come out of the ſea at his riſing, and that the higheſt moun- 


tains receive his rays the firſt, Therefore mount Oeta, being on the edge of the /Egean ſea, and of an 
extraordinary height, is ſpoken of as 3 that hill which is enlightened by the riſing ſun. For which 
reaſon, Seneca above-mentioned, in his. Hercules Furens, gives this deſcription of the opening of the day: 


Jam cæruleis evectus eguis 
Titan ſummum preſpicit Oetam. 
Mount Oeta is covered with foreſts in ſeveral parts of it, and pro 


duces plenty of the beſt hellebore. 


, Wat Lows 
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iſland, where I ſaw no object but the, rude productions of uncultivated nature, and heard 
only the roaring. of the ſurge that was broken , againſt the rocks. In one of the mountains 


of this deſart, I found a cavern: the ſummit, which towered to the ſkies, was divided into 


a fork, and at the bottom was a ſpring of clear water. This cavern, my only dwelling, was 
the retreat of wild beaſts of various kinds, to whoſe fury I was expoſed night and day: I 
gathered a few leaves into an heap for my bed; and my whole poſſeſſions were a wooden 
veſſel of the rudeſt workmanſhip, and a few tattered garments, which I wrapped round 


my wound to ſtaunch the blood, and uſed alſo to clean it. In this place, forſaken of man, 
| and hateful to the gods, I ſometimes endeavoured to ſuſpend the ſenſe of my miſery, by 


ſhooting at the pigeons and other birds that flew round the rock: when I had brought one 


to the ground, I crawled with great pain and difficulty to take it up, that it might ſerve me 


for food ; and thus my own hands provided me ſubſiſtence. 


*The Greeks, indeed, left me ſome proviſions, when they quitted the iſland ; but theſe 


were ſoon exhauſted. I dreſſed ſuch as I procured at a fire which I kindled by ſtriking a 
flint : and this kind of life, rude and forlorn as it was, would not have been unpleaſing to 
me, the ingratitude and perfidy of man having reconciled me to ſolitude, if it had not been 
for the pain that I endured from my wound, and the perpetual review of my ſingular miſ- 


fortunes. © What! faid I to myſelf, ſeduce a man from his country, upon pretence that 
he alone can avenge the cauſe of Greece; and then leave him in an uninhabited iſland, - 


while he is aſleep !” for I was aſleep when the Greeks deſerted me; and you may judge in 
what an agony of conſternation and grief I awaked, and ſaw their fleet ſtanding from the 
3 I looked round me, to find ſome gleam of comfort; but all was deſolation and 
eſpair. 8 | | ; 
© This iſland had neither port nor commerce: and was not only without inhabitants, but 
without viſitors, except ſuch as came by force. As no man ſet foot on the ſhore, but thoſe 


who were driven thither by tempeſts, I could hope for ſociety only by ſhipwreck ; and I 


knew, that if diſtreſs ſhould force any unfortunate mariners upon the iſland, they would not 
dare to take me with them when they left it, leſt they ſhould incur the reſentment, not of 
the Greeks only, but the gods. I ſuffered remorſe, and pain, and hunger, ten years; I 
3 with a wound that I could not cure; and hope itſelf was extinguiſhed in my 
reaſt. „„ 5 
One day, as I returned from ſeeking ſome medicinal herbs for my wound, I was ſur- 
prized to find, at the entrance of my cave, a young man of a graceſul appearance, but a 
lofty and heroic port. I took him, at the firſt glance, for Achilles, whom he greatly re- 
ſembled in his features, aſpect, and deportment ; and I was convinced of my miſtake only 
by his age. I obſerved that his whole countenance expreſſed perplexity and compaſſion : 
he was touched to fee with what pain and difficulty I crawled along; and his heart melted 
at my complaints, which the echoes of the ſhore returned. - PEER 
*I called out, while I was yet at a diftance, O ſtranger ! what misfortune has caſt thee 
upon this iſland, forſaken of men? I know thy habit to be Grecian ; an habit which, in 
pite of my wrongs, I love. O! let me hear thy voice; and once more find, upon thy lips, 
that language which ] learned in infancy, and which this dreadful ſolitude has fo long for- 


bidden me to ſpeak. Let not my appearance alarm you; for the wretch whom yon behold 


Is Not an object of fear, but of pity.” The ſtranger had no ſooner antwered, © IT am a 
Teck !” than I cried out, After ſuch ſilence without aſſociate, uch pain without con- 
olation, how ſweet -is the ſound! O my ſon! what musfortune, what tempeſt, or rather 
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what favouring gale; has brought thee hitlrer, to put an end to my fufferings ?” He replied. 
«© Tam of che and of Syros, whither I am about to return; od it 18 Fai that Pi 1 
ſon of Achilles: I have now anſwered your inquiries.” So brief a reply left my curioſity 
unſatisfied : .O fon of Achilles,” faid I, © the friend of my heart, who wert foſtered by 
Lycomedes with the tenderneſs of a parent,} whence art thou come, and what has brought 
thee to this place?“ «© I come,” he replied, © from the ſiege of Troy.” * Thou waft 
not,” ſaid I, in the firſt expedition.“ Waſt thou in it then?“ faid he. “I perceive,” 
faid I, © that thou knoweſt neither the name nor the misfortunes of Philoctetes. Wretch 
that I am ! my perſecutors inſult me in my calamity. Greece is a ſtranger to my ſufferings, 
which every moment increaſe. The Atrides Þ have reduced me to this condition: may 
the gods reward them as they deſerve !” | 


— 


* 


7 Scyros is an iſland in the Ægean ſea: it was formerly much more conſiderable than it is at preſent; 


it has an epiſcopal city under the metropolis of Athens. The Turks are maſters of it. It is commonly 
called l'Iſolo de Sciro, or San Georgio di Sciro. It was here that Achilles lay hid among the daughters 
of Lycomedes, in woman's apparel, by his mother's contrivance, that he might not go to the Trojan 
war, It is one of the iſles of the Archipelago, at the entrance of the Gulph of Zeiton, thirteen leagues 
to the northward of Negropont. | 


+ Achilles's mother being warned by the oracle, that if her ſon went to the ſiege of Troy, he ſhould 
de ſlain there, ſhe ſent him in woman's apparel to the court of King Lycomedes, where he fell in love 
with Deidamia, one of that king's daughters, of whom he got Pyrrhus or Neoptolemus.. But as Troy 
was not to be conquered without the help of Achilles, the crafty Ulyſſes found him out 3 
the diſguiſe of his dreſs, by going himſelf to that king's court, habited like a pedlar, with a box full o 
toys, and under them a {word and other warlike weapons; Achilles preſently ſeized the latter, contrary 
to the cuſtom of thoſe perſons whoſe ſex he perſonated the appearance of; and thus being diſcovered, he 


was obliged to follow the Greeks to Troy. In this dreadful neceſſity, Thetis, his mother, begged Vulcan 


to make him an armour that could by no human force be pierced, not which made him invulnerable, as 
Nloreri ſays, for that was done by his mother's dipping him all over, when he was a child, in the river 
Styx, only that part of his foot which ſhe held him by eſcaping. He was put under Chiron's tuition, 
the centaur, and that man, if he may be ſo called, (for a centaur may be faid to be a man ridin 1 0 

himſelf) who was ignorant of nothing, and particularly excelled in the arts of phyſic and muſic, inſtructed 
Achilles therein ; for which reaſon Homer repreſents Achilles playing upon the harp. Beſides this 
education, and probably that of learning to ride, Chiron fed him with nothing but the marrow of lions, 
which made him courageous. As for the armour above-mentioned, made = by Vulcan, Achilles 
having lent them to Patroclus, this latter loſt them when he was killed by Hector. Thetis prevailed 


with Vulcan to make another ſuit of armour for Achilles, with which he fought Hector, and flew him, 


and after dragging his dead body at his chariot thrice round the walls of Troy, he ſold his body to 
Priam, HeRor's father, for a great ranſom. Afterwards falling in love with Polyxena, Priam's beau- 
tiful daughter, he aſked her in marriage, and having obtained Priam's conſent, went into Apollo's 
temple to ſolemnize the nuptials; and in the midſt of the ceremony, as Achilles was on his knees, 
Hector's brother Paris treacherouſly let fly an arrow at him, which piercing his heel, which had not 
been dipped in the Styx, and conſequently was not invulnerable, it occaſioned his death, To conclude, 
Achilles was ſo brave, that when the ancients would ſpeak of any courageous ſoldier, they would call 
him a ſecond Achilles, as Aulus Gellius tells us. Lucius - Licinius Dentatus obtained that ſurname, 
becauſe he had been preſent in one hundred and twenty battles, and had received forty-five wounds all 


in the forepart of his body, which was a ſure token of his valour. Valerius Maximus relates that 
Q. Cotius had the ſame ſurname. | 


t A Pantronymic word, ai ing the ſons of Atreus, viz. Agamemnon and Menelaus. Atreus, 
the father of theſe two, was the fon of Pelops and Hippodamia, maternal uncle of Euryſtheus, whom 


ke ſucceeded in the kingdom of Mycenz and Argos, in the 2845th year of the world. The — 
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ö 0 ſo naturally deſcribed the hideouſneſs of his figure, that when we would expreſs an extreme de 
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I I then related the manner in which I had becn abandoned by the Greeks: and as ſoon 
23 Neoptolemus had heard my complaints, he made me the confidetit of his own. * After 
the death of Achilles,” ſaid he, —* How!“ ſaid I. 4 is Achilles dead? F rgive the tears 
that interrupt you, for I owe them to the memory of your father.“ Such interruption,” 
replied Neoptolemus, * is ſoothing to my forrow ; What can fo much alleviate my loſs AS 
the tears FF TT Pn . 
Neoptolemus then reſumed his ſtory. * After the death af Achilles,“ faid' he,“ Ulyſſes 
and Phenix came to me, and told me, that Troy could not be taken fill [ came to the 9 5 5 
| was eaſily perſuaded to go with them; for my grief for the death of Achilles, and a deffre 
of inheriting his glory in ſo celebrated a war, were inducements that almoſt made perſuaſion 
unneceſſary, 'When I arrived at Sigeum,* the whole army gathered round me: every one 
was ready to {wear that he beheld Achilles; but, alas! Achilles was no more. In the pre- 
ſumption of youth and inexperience, I thought 1 might hope every thing from thoſe who 
were ſo liberal of praiſe: I Wpereſäte Gefen my father's arms of the Atrides; but their 
anſwer was a cruel diſappointment of my expectations: You ſhall have,“ faid they, © what-. 
ever elſe belonged to your father; but his arms are allotted to Ulyttes.” .... 
This threw me into confufion, and tears, and rage. But Ulyfles replied, Without emo- 
tion, © You have not endured with us the dangers of a tedious aße you have not merited 
ſuch arms; you have demanded them too proudly, and they ſhall never be yours. My 
right being thus nuch wreſted from me, Fon returning to the iſle of Scyros, yet more 
incenſed againſt, the Atrides than Ulyſſes : to all who are their enemies may the gods be 
friends! And now, Philoctetes, I have told thee all.” FFF 
«I then aſked Neoptolemus how it happened that Ajax, the ſon of Telamon, did not 
interpoſe to prevent fo flagitious an injuſtice. „ Ajax, ſaid he,“ is dead.” * Is Ajax dead,” 
faid I, * and Ulyſſes alive and proſperous?” I then inquired after Antilochus, the ſon of 
Neſtor ; and Patroclus, the favourite of Achilles: “ They alſo,” ſaid he, arc dead. Alas, 
laid I, © are Antilochus and Patroclus dead ? How does war, with unrelenting and undiſ- 
tinguiſning deſtruction, ſweep away the righteous, and ſpare the wicked! Ulyſſes lives; 
and fo, I doubt not, does Therſites,F Such is the ordination of the gods! and yer we ſtill 
honour them with praife.” | APD 3 7 
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need not be informed that patronymics are derived from the names of the father. Thus Achilles was, 
called Pelides, being the ſon of Peleus: thus Priam's children were called Priamides. Sometimes they 
were likewiſe derived from the mother, but that was abuſively, or againſt cuſtom; as I take Alcides, 
another name for Hercules, to be derived from this mother Alcmena. Some learned men are indeed of, 
opinion that it comes from a Greek word, de, which fignifies ſtrength ; though Hexodotus is of opinion 
that Alcides comes from Alcæus, who was Hercules's paternal grandfather. „ OTIS CS 
* Sigeum, now Capo Janizari, is a: promontary in Troas, where there is likewiſe a city of the ſame. 
name, formerly an epiſcopal fee, now intirely-ruined: It is over- againſt the point of Romania, at the 
entrance of the gulph of Gallipoli: there is à little village ſtill remaining, called Trojaki, which means 
Little Troy. Not far from this promontory ſtood old I roy. $454 We FA 7 
I Therhtes, a certain Greek, the moſt deformed of all the Greeks, both in body and mind, had 4 
3 as foul as his perſon was ugly. Ulyfles, for his ſaucy language, chaſtiſed him ſeverely. * And at 
alt Achilles, for railing at him, killed him with a blow of his alf. He was the greateſt coward in tlie 
: ole army, and. yet would be eee e the wiſeſt and braveſt of the generals. Homer 
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the diſtreſs.which they are liable to feel!“ | 


. the iſland together. See the true derivation of that word in 


„While I was thus burning with reſentment againſt your father, Neoptolemus-continued 


to deceive me: I am oing,” {aid he, with a mournful accent, ec to live content in the iſle 


Scyros,; which, though uncultivated and obſcure, is yet far from the armies of Greece, 
where evil prevails over good.  Farewel ! may the gods vouchſafe to reſtore thy health!” 
O my fon !” Taid I, * I conjure thee by the manes of thy father, by thy mother, and by all 
that is dear to thee ; Joes b not to leave me alone in this extremity of pain and ſorrow: 


 I'know I ſhall be à burden to you, but it would diſgrace your humanity to leave me here. 


Plice me in the prow, the ſtern, or even the hold of your veſſel, wherever I ſhall leaſt offend 
vou; in the eſtimation of a noble mind, there is glory in doing good. Do not abandon me 
in a deſart, where there are no traces of men: take me with you to Scy ros; or leave me at 
Eubcea,* where I ſhall be near to Mount Oeta, to Trachin, and the pleaſing banks of Theſ. 
ſalian Sperchius : or ſend me back to my father! Alas! my tears ſuggeſt that my father is 
dead: I ſent to him for a veſſel, which has never arrived; and it is, therefore, certain, 
cither that he is Fond, of that thoſe who promiſed to 8 him with my diſtreſs have 
betrayed their truſt. My laſt hope is in thee, O my ſon! Conſider the uncertainty of all 
ſublunary things: the proſperous ſhould fear to abuſe, proſperity, and never fail to ſuecour 
Such, in the intolerable anguith of my mind, was my addreſs to Neoptolemus, and he 
promiſed to take me with him, My heart then leaped for joy: O happy day!” ſaid I; 
« O amiable Neoptolemus, worthy to inherit the glory of thy father! Ye dear companions, 
with whom I ſhall return to the world of life, ſuffer me to bid this mournful retreat farewel: 
fee. where I have lived, and conſider what I have endured! My ſufferings have been more 
than another could fuſtain ; but I was inſtructed by neceſſity, and ſhe teaches what other- 
Yee could not be known: thoſe who are without - ſufferings, are without knowledge; they 
iſtinguiſh neither good nor evil; and are alike: ſtrangers to mankind, and to themſelves.” 
Aker this effuſion of my heart, I took my bow and arrows in my hand. 3 
ö 1 th 46s | - e Neoptolemus 
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* An iſland in the Ægean ſea; it is thought to have been torn off by the violence of the ſea from the 
continent of Bœotia, there being between them a very ſmall gut of water, called Euripus. The Italians 
are in the wrong to eall-it Nigroponte, as if there was a ＋ 4 black ſtone which joined Bæotia and 

0 . Bayle's correction of Moreri's Dictionary, 
in the article of! pont; as likewiſe in the article of Setines, as ſailors corruptly call the city of 
Athens; becüſe when they would ſay to Athens, 4 Athenes, they pronounce it „Athinan, for uc Abi. 
The ſame has happened to the name of Thebes, which thoſe of the country call Thiva, Sx; and when 
they would Lp to Thebes (2 Thebes), they fay's Thivan, inſtead of is e From whence foreigners 
have tiiade it Ives, not knowing that the g, Which is cut off by a ſynalcepha, is only an abridgment of 


| the prepoſition te, which ſignifies ad in Latin, @ in French, and 0 in Engliſh. Thus the Franks call 


S$tinco,” whien they would ſay the iſland of Co, becauſe they hear the Greeks ſay Stin Co, for it wi =, 
that is to ſay, d Ci, ad Cyan. It is the ſame error that makes the Turks call Conſtantinople, S inbul or 
Stanbul; becauſe the Greeks call it e, polis, that is, the city, by way of excellence, as the Romans Were 
wont to call Rome formerly (the city) without any addition. So that when the Greeks talk of going 
to Conſtantinople, they uſe this expreſſion, . tin polin, that is, ad urbem, in Latin; 4 la ville, in French; 
and 72:/he city, in Engliſh z and in Greek «t; 75» o, and corruptly Siampol, for Conſtantinople. The 
Tamerfreniark might be made on gi Lemos, that is, ad Lemnon, from whence our mariners have forged 

falimene for Lemnos. In ſuch like manner, you may ſee, in Moreri's Dictionary, Negropont deduced 
from the corruption of Ægrypus, &c. All theſe places being frequently named in Telemachus, it 
hoped the reader will think ſuch remarks no improper concomitants to the work. 
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Neoptolemus then requeſted that I would permit him to kiſs the celebrated arms that 
had been conſecrated by the invincible Alcides. To you,” ſaid I, wall things are per- 
mitted: you, my ſon, reſtore me to light and life, to my country, my father, my friends, 
and myſelf: you may touch theſe arms; and boaſt that you are the only Greek who de- 
ſerves to touch them.“ Neoptolemus immediately came into my cell, to admire my 
arrows: At this moment a ſudden pang totally ſuſpended my faculties; I no longer knew 
what 1 did, but called for a ſword, that J might cut off my foot. I cried out for death 
and reproached him with delay : © Burn me,” Aid I to Neoptolemus, this moment, as ! 
burnt the ſon of Jove upon mount Oeta. O earth! receive a dying wretch, who i 1] never 
more riſe from thy boſom.” I fell immediately to the ground without appearance of lite, 
a ſtate in which theſe fits of pain uſually left me: a profuſe ſweat at length reheved me, 
and a black and corrupted ichor flowed from my wound. While I continued infenſible, 
it would have been eaſy for Neoptolemus to have carried off my arms; but he was the ſon 
of Achilles, ys his-nature was ſuperior to fraud. 23 % ke Ra 

« When I recovered, I perceived great confuſion in his countenance; and he' ſighed. like 
a man new to diſſimulation, and practiſing it with violence to himſelf: * What, faid I, «do 
you meditate to take advantage of my infirmity? * Nou muſt go with me, Fx he, © x0 

the fiege of Troy.” © What do I hear!” ſaid I; J am betrayed. O my ſon ! give me 
back the bow; to with-hold it, is to rob me of life. Alas! he anſwers me nothing; he 
looks ſteadily upon me, vithout emotion; over his heart I have no power. :.,,Ye,windin 
| ſhores! ye promontories, that over-hang the deep] ye broken, rocks ye ſavage beaſts, that 
prowl theſe ſcenes of deſolation ! I complain to you; for, beſide you, there are none to 
whom. I can complain: to you my groans are familiar. Muſt I be thus betrayed by the 
ſon of Achilles! He robs me of the bow, which the hand of Hercules has made ſacred ; he 
would compel me to the camp of Greece, as a trophy of the war; nor ſees that his victory 
is not over the living, but the dead, a ſhade, a phantom, that; exiſts only in idea O, that 
he had aſſailed me when my viggur was unimpaired! but even now he has taken; me.,by 
ſurprize. What expedient ſhall 1 try] Reſtore what. thou haſt taken; geſtore my+arms, Q 
my ſon! and let thy conduct be worthy of thy father and thyſelf. What doſt thou anſwer 
Thou art inexorably ſilent. To thee, thou barren rock, I once more return, naked and 
miſcrable, forlorn and deſtitute ! In this cave I ſhall periſh alone; for having no weapon to 
deſtroy the beaſts, the, beaſts will. inevitably devour me; and why ſhould 1; deſire to live 
But as to thee, my ſon, the mark of. wickedneſs is not upon thee; thou art, ſurely, the in- 
ſtrument of another's hand! Reſtore: my arms, and leave me io my fate 

* Neoptolemus was touched with my diſtreſs; the tear ſtarted to his eye, and he ſighed 
to himſelf, Would to God that I had till, continued at Scyros! At this moment, d 
out, What do I ſee! ſurely that is Ulyſſes!” Immediately the voice of Ulyſſes Fi | 
it, and he anſwered, © It is I.“ If the gloomy dominions of Pluto had been diſcloſed before 
me, and I had ſuddenly beheld. the ſhades of Tartarus, which the. gods. themſelves cannot 
ſee without dread, I ſhould not have been ſeized with greater horror. I then. cried. qut 
again, (J atteſt thee, O earth of Lemnos! O ſun! doſt thou behold. and ſuffer this?“ 
Ulyſſes anſwered without, emotion, © This is ordained by Jupiter, and I but execute his 
will.” „Dareſt thou,” ſaid I, © profane the name of Jove with unhallowed lips? Haſt 
thou not compelled this youth to practiſe a fraud which his ſoul, abhors? © We come,” 
replied Ulyſſes, © neither to deceive nor injure you: we come to deliver you from ſolitude 
and miſery, to heal your wound, to give you. the glory of ſubverting Troy, and reſtore you | 
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in ſafety to your native country. It is thyſelf, and not Ulyſſes, that is the enemy of 
Philoctetes.“ 3 n VVUo»t!! 8 
I anſwered only by reproaches and inſult : *“ Since thou haſt abandoned me upon thiz 
inhoſpitable coaſt,” ſaid I, hy haſt thou interrupted ſuch reſt as it can give? G, and 
ſecure to thyſelf the glory of battle, and the delights of peace; enj oy the ſweets of proſperity 
with the Atrides,-and leave pain and ſorrow to me. Why ſhouldſt thou compel me to g⁰ 
with thee? Fam ſunk into nothing; I am dead already. Thou waſt once of opinion that 
I ought to be left here: that my complaints, and the infection of my wound, would interrupt 
the kerifces of the gods: and why is not this thy opinion now? Thou author of all my 
miſery ! may the gods. But the gods hear me not; they take part with my enemy! O 
my country ! theſe eyes ſhall behold thee no more -O ye gods! if there is yet one amon 
you ſo juſt as to compaſſionate. my wrongs, avenge them! puniſh Ulyſſes, and I ſhall believe 
that Il am whole!” | 1 | | 

« Whilc I was thus indulging an impotent rage, your father looked upon me with a calm 
compaſſion, which, inſtead of reſenting the intemperate ſallies of a wretch diſtracted by 
misfortune, makes allowance for his infirmity, and bears with his exceſs: he ſtood ſilent and 
unmoved, in the ſtability of his wiſdom, till my paſſion ſhould be exhauſted by it's own 
violence; as the ſummit of a rock ſtands unſfiaken, while it is beaten by the winds, which 


* 


at length, wearied by their idle fury, are heard no more. He knew that all attempts to 


reduce the paſſions to reaſon, are ineffettual, till their violence is paſt; when J pauſed, 


therefore, and not before, he ſaid, Where are now, O Philoctetes! thy reaſon and thy 


courage ? This is the moment in which they can moſt avail thee! If thou ſhalt refuſe to 
follow us, and to concur with the great deſigns which Jupiter has formed for thee, farewel; 
thou art not worthy to atchieve the deliverance of Greece, or the-deſtruCtion of Troy. Live 
Kill an exile in Lemnos: theſe arms, which IT have ſecured, will obtain a glory for Ulyſſes 
that was de figned for thee. Let us depart, Neoptolemus! argument is loſt upon him; and 
compaſſion for an individual ſhould: not make us give up the common intereſt of Greece.“ 

This threw me into a new tranſport of rage; and I was like a lioneſs when ſhe is 
robbed of her young, and makes the woods echo with her roar. O cave!“ ſaid I, © thou 
ſhalt not henceforth be forſaken ; 1 will enter thee as my ve for ever: receive me, O 
manſion of ſorrow! receive me to famine and deſpair! O for a ſword, that I might die at 


once! O that the birds of prey would devour me! my arrows ſhall pierce them no more. 


O ineſtimable bow, conſecrated by the hand of the ſon of Jove! O Hercules! if thou art 


till conſcious to what paſſes __ earth, does not thy breaſt burn with indignation? This 


bow is no longer in the] ion of * friend, but in the profane and faithleſs hands of 
Ulyſſes! Come without fear, ye birds t prey, and ye beaſts of the deſart, to your ancient 


dwelling there are now no fatal arrows in my hand: wretch that I am! I can wound you 


no more: come then, and devour me. Or rather, inexorable Jove ! let thy thunders cruſh 
: = 4 a £ N ? : 3 l : { 4 


_ «Your father, having tried every other art of perſuaſion in vain, thought it beſt to return 
fig to Neoptolemus'for that 13 who inſtantly put 


But Ul es ſtood equally unmoved . danger and reproach; and his patie | e and 
mtrepidity ſtruck me with reverence and admiration” I was aſhamed of the tranſport, _ 
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hurried me to uſe, for his deſtruction, the arms that he had reſtored : my reſentment, 
however, was not yet Wholly appeaſed ; and I was grieved beyond comfort to have received 
my weapons from a man whom I could not love. But my attention was now engaged by 
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Neoptolemus : * Know,” faid he, “that the divine Helenus, the ſon of Priam, came to us 
from the city, impelled by the command and inſpiration of the gods, and diſcloſed to us the 
ſecrets of futurity : © Unhappy Troy,” faid he,“ muſt fall; but not till he who bears the, 
ſhafts of Hercules ſhall come againſt her. Under the walls of Troy only he can be cured: 
the ſons of Æſculapius“ ſhall give him health.“ | WES: | 2 85 


« At this moment I felt my heart divided: I was touched with the ingenuous ſimplicity 


of Neoptolemus, and the honeſty with which he had reſtored thy bow; but I could not 


bear the thought of ſubmitting to Ulyſſes, and a falſe ſhame held me ſome time in ſuſpence. 
Will not the world,” ſaid I, « deſpiſe me, if I become at laſt the aſſociate of Ulyfles and 
the Atrides ?” | | 323 os CO TOnen | 5 

« While I ſtood thus torpid in ſuſpence, I was ſuddenly rouſed by a voice that was more 
than human; and looking up, I ſaw Hercules: he deſcended in a ſhining cloud, and was 
ſurrounded with rays of glory. He was eaſily diſtinguiſhed, by his ſtrong features, his 
robuſt form, and the gracetul ſimplicity of His geſture; but, in his preſent appearance, there 


* 
ö * 


| | ; ; #4 33) is 1& I $96 
* By the ſons of Æſculapius are not here meant phyſicians and ſurgeons in general, but Aſculapius's 
real ſons, Machaon and Podalirius, the one a famous phyſician, the other as ſkilful a ſurgeon, who went 
both together with the Grecians to the Trojan war. Eiculapius, the ſon of Apollo. and the nymph 
Coronis, was ſo ſkilful in phyſic, that he was deified by the Pagans, who worſhipped him under the form 
of a ſerpent, eſpecially at Epidaurus and Pergamus. Dr. Garth ſays, in his Preface to Ovid's Meta- 
morphoſis, The legend of Aſculapius's voyage to Rome in form of a ſnake, ſeems to expreſs the neceſſary 
ſagacity required in the profeſſors of that art, for the readier inſight into diſtempers; this reptile being 
celebrated by the ancient naturaliſts for a quick fight, | 


Cur in amicorum vitium tam cernis acutum, | 
Quam aut aquile, aut ſerpens Epidaurius? Honk. Sat. 3. J. i. 


The venerable Epidaurian aſſumed the figure of an animal without hands to take fees with; and there- 
fore grateful poſterity honoured him with a temple. | In this manner ſhould wealthy phyſicians, upon 


— 


proper occaſions, practiſe, and thus their ſurviving patients rewarl. To which I ſhall only add, out of 


Moreri and others, that among the things which the ancients conſecrated to Æſculapius, the cock, the 
goat, and the raven, were the moſt conſiderable. If we would ſeek for ſome truth amidſt the variety of 
the fabulous ſtories of the ancients, it would be no hard matter to meet with it. Æſculapius is ſuppoſed 
to have been the ſon of Apollo and Coronis, to expreſs, as Pauſanias obſerves, a wholeſome well- 
tempered air, which proceeds from the impreflion of the Sun pr Apollo. Aſculapius's two daughters 
are Hygeia and Jaſo; one of which ſignifies health, and the other a cure. The battoon, or ſtaff 
wreathed round with a ſerpent, which the phyſicians aſcribe to him, as one of his infignia, ſhews that 
the art of medicine is the ſupport of life, but that it ought to be exerciſed with diſcretion and prudence, 
which is ſignified to us by the ſerpent; or elſe that this admirable ſcience makes a man change his ſkin, 
in like manner as that reptile ſheds his; beſides containing in it other admirable virtues. The goat was 
conſecrated to Aſculapius, becauſe of the exceſſive heat of that creature, whereby it is always out of 
order, and even in a fever, as phyſicians obſerve. The raven was likewiſe facred to Æſculapius, becauſe 
that bird was very much regarded by the ancients in foretelling things to come, and thereby ſignifying 
alſo that the ſcience of human bodies ought to foreſee future accidents, according to the remark of Hip- 
pocrates himſelf; and to conclude, a cock was:added to expreſs that exact vigilance which is neceſſary 
in diſtempers; or, to make uſe of Plutarch's thought, in his treatiſe of the Pythian oracles, c. 17. to 
denote the morning, and to ſhew that that part of the day is the propereſt for applying of remedies and 
taking phyſic, the humours of the body being then * and in good temper. | 
NO. 1. > | 
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was a loſtineſs and dignity, not equally conſpicuous, when he was deſtroying monſters upon 
earth. © Thou heareſt,” faid he, and thou beholdeft Hercules. I am deſcended from 
Olympus, to acquaint thee with the commands of Jove. Thou knoweſt by what labours I 
acquired immortality ; and if thou wouldſt follow me in the path of glory, the ſon. of 
Achilles muſt be now thy 2 Thy wound ſhall be healed; Paris, who has filled the 
world with calamity, ſhall fall by my arrows from thy hand. When Troy ſhall be taken, 
thou ſhalt ſend coſtly ſpoils to Pæas, thy father, upon mount Oeta, and ke ſhall place them 
upon my tomb, as a monument of the victory which my arrows obtained. Thou canſt not, 
O ſon of Achilles! conquer without Philoctetes ; nor can Philoctetes conquer without thee : 
go then, like two lions, who chace their prey together. Thou, Philoctetes, ſhalt be healed 
by the {kill of Æſculapius at Troy. But, above all things, keep alive in your hearts the love 
and reverence of the gods: all other paſſions and pleaſures ſhall periſh with their objects; 
theſe only are immortal and divine.” 

« At theſe words I cried out, in a tranſport of joy, The night is paſt ; the dawn breaks. 
upon me! O cheering light! after theſe years of darkneſs, art thou again returned? I feel 
thy influence, and I follow thy guiding ray. I quit theſe ſcenes, and ſtay only to bid them 
farewel. Farewel, my {a Ve nymphs that haunt. theſe dewy fields, farewel! I ſhall hear 
the ſullen ſound of thefe inexorable waves no more. Farewel, ye cliffs, where I have ſhivered 
in the tempeſt, and been drenched in the rain! Farewel, ye rocks, whoſe echoes have ſo 
often repeated my complaints]! Farewel, ye ſweet fountains, which my ſufferings embittered 
to me ! and thou uncultivated ſoil, farewel ! I leave you; but to my departure be propitious, 
ſince I follow the voice of friendſhip and the gods! | | 

« We then ſet fail from the coaſt, and arrived in the Grecian army before the walls of 

Troy. Machaon and Podalirius, by the ſacred ſcience of their father Æſculapius, healed 
my wound ; at leaſt, reſtored me to the ſtate you ſee. I am free from pain, and I have 
\ recovered my ſtrength ; but I am ſtill ſomewhat lame. I brought Paris to the ground, like 
a timid fawn that 1s pierced by the arrows of the huntſman ; and the towers of Ilium. were 
ſoon in aſhes. All that followed, you know already. But the remembrance of my ſufferings, 
notwithſtanding the ſucceſs and glory that followed, {till left upon my mind an averſion to 
Ulyſſes, which all his virtues could not ſurmount: but, loving irreſiſtibly his reſemblance 
in a fon, my enmity to the father inſenſibly relents.“ 
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his brother ; but being afterwards aſhamed of his victory, he laments in'ſecret his raſhneſs and 
indiſcretion, for which he is very deſirous to atone.. At the ſame time Adraſtus, king of the 
Daunians, being informed that the allies were wholly taken up in recenciling Telemachus and 
Hippias, marrhes to attack them by ſurprize. After having ſeized an hundred of their veſſels 


quarters : Phalanthus humfelf is deſperately wounded, and his brother Hippias ſlain. 


HILE Philoctetes was thus relating his adventures, Telemachus ftood ſuſpended 
VV and immoveable: his eyes were fixed upon the hero that ſpoke ; and all the paſſions 
which had agitated Hercules, Philoctetes, Ulyſfes, and Neoptolemus, appeared by turns in 
his countenance, as they were ſucceſſively deſcribed in the ſeries of the narration. Some- 
times he interrupted Philoctetes, by a ſudden and involuntary exclamation ; and ſometimes he 
appeared to be abſorbed in thought, like a man who reaſons deeply from cauſes to effects. 
When Philoctetes deſcribed the confuſion of Neoptolemus, in his firſt attempt at diſſimu- 
lation, the ſame confuſion appeared in Telemachus, and he might, in that moment, have 
been taken for Neoptolemus himſelf. | | 1 
The allied army marched in good order againſt Adraſtus, the tyrant of Daunia, a con- 
temner of the gods, and a deceiver of men. Telemachus found it very difficult to behave 
vithout offence among ſo many princes,“ who were jealous of each other: it was neceſſary 
that he ſhould give cauſe of ſuſpicion to none; and that he ſhould conciliate the good-will 
of all. There was great goodneſs and ſincerity in his diſpoſition, but he was not naturally 
obliging ; + and gave himſelf little trouble to pleaſe others: he was not fond of money, yet 


to 


w—_ — 


* He might, indeed, acquire the eſteem of all, but not the friendſhip. When a man has the misfor- 

tune to have to do with perſons of this character, the being a friend to the one is enough to render him 
peed to the other. . | | 

: f Fo this is a complete picture of the king's natural diſpoſition in his juvenile years. There is not 

— roke in it but what perfectly well agrees with him. Even the troubles of his minority could abate 
"ng of his pride and haughtineſs. : | 
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Telemachus quarrels with Phalanthus about ſome priſoners, to which each of them lays claim ; he 
fights and vanquiſhes Hippias, who, deſpiſing his youth, had ſeized the priſeners in queſtion for 


ts tranſport his own troops to their camp, be firſt ſets it on fire, and then falls upon Phalanthus's 


N ew not how to give it away: and thus, with an elevated mind, and a general diſpoſition 
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to good, he appeared to be neither kind nor liberal; to be neither ſenſible of friendſhip, 
nor grateful for favours, nor attentive to merit. He indulged his humour, without the leaſt 
regard to the opinion of others; for his mother Penelope, notwithſtanding the care o 
Mentor, had encouraged a pride-of birth and lofty demeanour, which caſt a ſhade over all 
his good qualities: he conſidered himſelf as participating a nature ſuperior to the reſt of 
men, whom he ſeemed to think the gods had placed upon the earth merely for his pleaſure 
and convenience, to prevent his wiſhes, and refer all to him as a viſible divinity. To ſerve 
him, was, in his opinion, a happineſs that ſufficiently recompenſed the ſervice: nothing that 
he required was to be ſuppoſed impoſſible; and, at the leaſt delay, the impetuous ardour 
of his temper burſt into a flame. Thoſe who ſhould have ſeen him thus, -unguarded and 
unreſtrained, would have concluded him incapable of loving any thing but himſelf, and 
ſenſible only to the gratification of his own appetites and vanity : * but this indifference for 
others, and perpetual attention to himſelf, was merely the effect of the continual agitation 
that he ſuffered from the violence of his paſſions. He had been flattered and humoured by 
his mother from the cradle; and was a ſtriking example of the diſadvantages of high birth. 
Misfortune had not yet abated either his haughtineſs or impetuoſity; in every ſtate of dere- 
liction and diſtreſs, he had ſtill looked round him with diſdain ; and his pride, like the palm, 
ſtill roſe under every depreſſion. | | 

While he was with Mentor, his faults were ſcarce viſible ; and they became inſenſibly leſs 
and leſs every day. Like a fiery ſteed, that in his courſe diſdains the rock, the precipice, 
and the torrent, and is obedient only to one commanding voice, and one guiding hand; 
Telemachus, impelled by a noble ardour, could be reſtrained only by Mentor. But Mentor 
could arreſt him with a look, in the midſt of his career: he knew, he felt, the meaning of 
his eye, the moment that it glanced upon him; his heart became ſenſible to virtue, and his 
countenance ſoftened into ſerenity and complacence : the rebellious tempeſt is not more 
ſuddenly rebuked into peace, when Neptune lifts his trident, and frowns upon the deep. 

When Telemachus was left to himſelf, all his paſſions, which had been reſtrained like the 
courſe of a torrent by a mound, burſt away with yet greater violence. He could not ſuffer 
the arrogance of the Lacedæmonians, nor of Phalanthus their commander. This colony, 
which had founded Tarentum, conſiſted of young men, who, having been born during the 
ſiege of Troy, had received no education; their illegitimate birth, the diſſoluteneſs of their 
mothers, and the licentiouſnefs in which they had been brought up, gave them an air of 
ſavage barbarity: they reſembled rather a band of robbers, than a Grecian colony. 

Phalanthus took every opportunity to Thew his contempt of Telemachus: he frequently 


interrupted him in their public councils, and treated his advice as the crude notions of 


puerile inexperience: he alſo frequently made him the ſubje& of his raillery, as a feeble 
and effeminate youth: he pointed out his flighteſt failings to the chiefs ; and was perpetually 
buſy in fomenting jealouſies, and rendering the haughty manner of Telemachus odious t0 

the allies. ; Sx 
Telemachus having one day- taken ſome Daunians priſoners, Phalanthus pretended that 
they belonged to him, becauſe, as he ſaid, he had defeated the party at the head of h1s 
Lacedzmonians ; and Telemachus, finding them already vanquiſhed and put to hos, Be 
| nothin 


* — ww 


y—_— 


There oftentimes needs no more than one ſingle vice to darken a whole cirele of virtues. People 
love to humble pride; nor will they ſee, in perſons of a haughty behaviour, any thing elle but that 
od ious quali ty. | 1 | 5 
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D, nothing to do but to give quarter to thoſe; that threw down their arms, and lead them: to the A | 
Fi camp: Telemachus, on the contrary, inſiſted that he had prevented Phalanthus from being „ 
of defeated by that very party, and had turned the ſcale in his favour; This queſtion was 1 
al diſputed before an aſſembly of all the princes of the —_ and Telemachus, being ſo far WM 
of provoked as wo threaten Phalanthus, they would ir ately have fought, if the afſembly had | 1 
Ire not interpeſed}®t 75056 1 eee. Wemnowes Hae: 70 4 
ve —_— had a brother, whoſe name was Hi pias, and who was much celebrated for $ 
at his courage, ſtrength, and dexterity': * Pollux, + hea the Tarentines, © could not wield'the bo 
ur ceſtus better; nor could Caſtor ſurpaſs him in the management of a horſe.” He had almoft 0 
the ſtature, and the ſtrength of Hercules; and he was the terror of the whole army, for he RF 


was yet more petulant and brutal, than courageous and ſtronngg 
Hippias, having remarked the haughtineſs witty which Telemachus had menaced his 
brother, went, in great haſte, to carry off the priſoners to Tarentum, without waiting for 
the determination of the aſſembly; and Telemachus; who was privately: informed of it, 
ruſhed: out after him, burning with rage. He ran . . from one part of the camp to 
the other, like a boar, ho, being wounded in the. chace, turns enraged upon che hunter. 
His eye looked round for his enemy; and his hand ſhook the ſpear, which he was impatient 
to launch againſt him. He found him at length; and, at the fight of him, he was tran 
ported with new fürf e fenen ae 9s 4h 0 — 
He was was no longer Felemachus, a noble youth, whoſe mind Minerva, under the form 
of Mentor, had enriehed with wifdern; but an enraged lion, or a lunatic urged on by defperate 
frenzy. © Stay,” faid he to Hippias, “ theu baleſt of mankind! ftay, and let us ſee if 
thou canſt Welt from me the ſpeils of thoſe whom I have overcome.” Thou ſhalt not carry 
them to Tarentum. Thou ſhalt this moment deſcend to the gloomy borders of the Styx!” 

His ſpear inftantly followed his words; but he threw: it with: fo much fury, that he could 
take no aim, and it fell, wide of Hippias, to the ground. He then drew his ſword, of 
which the guard was gold; and which had been given him hy I aertes, when he departed 
from Ithaca, as a pledge of his affection. Laertes had uſed it irh glory, When he himſelf 
was young; and it had been ſtaĩned with the blood of many ches ß Epirus, during a war 
in which Laertes had been victoriouauu .. abel 
This fword was fearcely drawn by TetemaChus, when Hippias, willing to avail himſelf 
of his ſuperior ſtrength, ruſhed upon him, and 'endeavoured to force it from his hand: the 
weapon broke in the conteft. They then ſeized each other, and were in àa moment locked 
together: they appeared like two ſavage "beaſts, ſtriving to tear each other in pieces: fire 
ſparkled in their eyes: their bodies are now contracted, and now extended : they now ſteop, 
and now riſe ; they ſpring furiouſiy upon each other, and pant with the thirſt of blood. 
Thus they engaged, foot to foot, and hand te-hand-; and their limbs were ſo-entwined with © * 
each other, that they ſeemed to belong te one body. The advantage at U to 

| .  ao02 21h 1 15169 7 D301 | 17 2 Hippias: 
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© The Greeks were too prudent to expoſe their lives ſo caſily; they choſe rather to be revenged by 
the laws than to revenge themſelves by violence; and I never read in the angents of any civilized nation 
which had our precantions and. falſe delicacies: upon the point of honour. It is the-ynhappy: remains of 
the ancient fierceneſs of the French nation, and the ill management of their forefathers, who gave 
authority to ſingle combats. No wonder if cuſtom prevails over reaſon and the laws. | 

t Son of Jupiter and Læda, wife of Tindarus. He was brother to Caſtar, with hom he ſhared im- 
mortality, being alternately one year in heaven, and another in the Elfian fields. They make betyeen 
them the conſtellation of the Twins. . - F 
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Hippias, to whom a full maturity of years had given fir mneſs and ſtxength, which, to the 
tender age of Telemachus, was wanting. Hlis breath now failed him, and his knees 
trembled: Hippias perceived bis weakneſs/; and, doubling his efforts, the fate of Telena. 
chus would now; have been decided, and he would have ſuffered the puniſtiment dye to his 
paſſion and temerity, if Minerva, who ſtill watched over hi irony atar, and ſuffered him to 
tall into this extremity of danger only for his inſtruction, had not determined the victory in 
e HE ogh omar Stogher 25 RO int 
She did not herſelf quit the palace of Salentum; but ſent Iris,“ the ſwift meſſenger of the 
gods, who, ſpreading her light wings to the air, divided the pure and unbounded ſpace 
above, having behind her a long train of light, which diverſified the ſilver clouds with a 
thouſand dyes. She deſcended not to the earth till ſhe came to the ſea ſhore where the 
innumerable army of the allies was encamped. She ſaw- the conteſt at a diſtance, and 
marked the violence and fury of the combatants; ſhe perceived the danger of Telemachus, 
and trembled with apprehenſion; ſnhe approached in a thin vapour, which. ſhe had con- 
denſed into a cloud; and, at the moment when Hippias, conſcious of his ſuperior 
ſtrength, believed his victory to be ſecure, ſhe covered the young. charge of Minerva, with 
the ſhield of the goddeſs, which, for this purpoſe, had been confided to her care. Tele- 
machug, who was exhauſted and fainting, inſtantly became, ſenſible of new yigour ;| and, in 
proportion as he revived, the ſtrength and courage of Hippias declined ; he was conſcious 
to ſomething inviſible and divine, which overwhelmed and confounded him. Telemachus 
now preſſed him cloſer, and aſſailed him ſometimes. in one poſture, and ſometimes in another: 
he perceived him ſtagger ; and, leaving him not a moment's reſpite to recover, he at length 
threw him down; and fell upon him. An oak of mount Ida, which at laſt. yields to a 
thouſand ſtrokes which have made the depths of the foreſt reſound, falls not with a more 
2 noife than Hippias: the earth groaned beneath him, and all that was around bim 
But the ægis of Minerva infuſed into Telemachus wiſdom as well as ſtrength; and, at 
the moment that Hippias fell under him, he was touched with a ſenſe of the fault he had 
committed, by attacking the brother of one of the confederate princes, whom he had taken 
arms to aſſiſt. He recollected the counſels of Mentor, and they covered him with con- 
fuſion; he was aſhamed of his victory, and conſcious that he ought to have been vanquiſhed. 
In the mean time, Phalanthus, tranſported with rage, ran to the ſuecour of his brother; and 
would have pierced Telemachus with the ſpear that he carried in his hand, if he had pot 
feared to pierce Hippias alſo, whom Telemachus held under him in the duſt. The fon 
of Ulyſſes might then eaſily have taken the life of his enemy; but his anger was appealed, 
and he thought only of atoning for his raſhneſs, by ſhewing his moderation. Getting up, 
therefore, from his antagoniſt, he ſaid, © I am ſatisfied, O Hippias! with having taught 
thee not to deſpiſe my youth. I give thee life; and I admire thy valour and thy ſtrength. 
The gods have protected me: yield, therefore, to the power of the gods. Henceforth let 
us think only of uniting our ſtrength againſt the common enemy.” 


3 Fx Fi 
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* Daughter of Thaumas and Electra, and meſſenger of Juno, who was goddeſs of the air. Iris ſignifies 
the rainbow, which foretels an approaching ſhower of rain. | | 
t The protection of the gods could not have been better introduced than it is here; it was not fit that 


Telemachus ſhould owe to his own valour alone the ſucceſs of a combat which his own raſhneſs aloe 
had expoſed him to. 3 b | 
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While Telemachus was. ſpeaking, Hippias roſe from the ground, — n duſt | 


blood, and burning with ſhame and indignation. - Phalanthus did not dage to take the life 


of him who had ſo generouſly given life to his brother; yet he was confuſed, and ſcarce 


knew what he would do, All the princes of the alliance ran to the place, and carried off 


Telemachus on one ſide, and on the other Phalanthus with Hippias, who, having loſt all 
his arrogance, kept his eyes fixed upon the ground. The whole army was ſtruck with 
aſtoniſhment to find that Telemachus, a youth of ſo tender an age, who had not yet acquired 
the full ſtrength. of a man, had been able to prevail againſt Hippias, who in ſtrength and 


ſtature reſembled, the giants, thoſe chaldeen of the earth, who once attempted to diſpoſſeſs 


the gods of Olympus. je 2 1 my | | ey 
Telemachus, however, was far from enjoying his victory; and, while the camp wa 
reſounding with his praiſe, he retired to his tent, overwhelmed with the ſenſe of his fault, 


and wiſhing to eſcape from himſelf. He bewailed the impetuoſity of his temper, and 
abhorred himſelf for the injurious extravagancies which his paſſions hurried him to commit: 


he was conſcious to ſomething'of vanity and meanneſs, in his unbounded pride; and he 
felt, that true, greatneſs; conſiſts. in moderation, juſtice, modeſty, and humanity. He ſaw 
his defects: but he did not dare to hope, that, after being ſo often betrayed into the lame 
faults, he ſhould. be ever able to correct them. He was at war,with himſelf; and, in the 
anguiſh of the conflict, his complaints were like the roaring ef a lion. OP 
Iwo days he remained alone in his tent, tormented. by ſelf-reproach, and aſhamed. to 
return back to ſociety: How can 1,” ſaid he, again dare to look Mentor in the face! 
Am ] the ſon of Ulyſſes, the wiſeſt and moſt patient of men; and have I filled the camp of 
the allies with diſſention and diſorder? Is it their blood, or that of their enemies, .the 
Daunians, that I ought to ſpill? I have been raſn even to madneſs, ſo that I knew not 
even how to launch a ſpear ; I expoſed myſelf to danger and diſgrace, . by engaging Hippias 
with inferior ſtrength ; and had reaſon to expett rd 347 than death, with the diſhonour 
of being vanquiſhed. And what if I had thus died? My faults would have periſhed with 
me; and the turbulent pride, the thoughtleſs preſumption of Telemachus, would no longer 
have diſgraced the name of Ulyſles,. or the counſels of Mentor. O that I could but hope 
never more to do, what now, with unutterable anguiſh, I repent having done! I ſhould 
then, indeed, be happy: but, alas! before the ſun that is now riſen ſhall deſcend, I ſhall, 
with the full conſent of my will, repeat the very ſame faults that I now regret with ſhame 
and 1 9 44 O fatal victory! O mortifying praiſe ! at once the memorial and reproach of 
my folly!“ 5 | 

; While he was thus alone and inconſolable, he was viſited by Neſtor and PhiloQetes, 
Neſtor had intended to convince him of his fault; but inſtantly perceiving his diſtreſs and 


* 


contrition,* he changed his remonſtrances into conſolation; and, inſtead of reproving his 


miſcondutt, endeavoured to ſooth his deſpair. OR 
This quarrel retarded the confederates in their expedition; for they could not march 
againſt their enemies till they had reconciled Telemachus to Phalanthus and his brother. 

y were in continual dread leſt the Tarentines ſhould fall upon the company of young 


Cretans, who had followed Telemachus to the war. Every thing was thrown into confuſi 
| | merry 
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* Great men, when they commit faults, can never hear from another's mouth half ſuch ſevere and 


Pungent reproofs as thoſe they receive from their own conſcious virtue. ; 
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merely by the folly of Telemachus; and Telemachus, who ſaw how much aniſchief he had 


cauſed already, and how much more might follow from his indifcretion, gave himſelf up 
to remorſe and forrow. The princes were extremely embarraſſed: they did not dare to put 
the army in motion, leſt the Tarentines and Cretans ſhould fall upon each other in their 
march; for it was with great difficulty that they were reſtrained even in the camp, where a ſtrict 
watch was kept over them. Neſtor and Philoctetes were continually paſſing and repaſſing 
between the tents of Telemachus and Phalanthus. Phalanthus was implacable; he had an 
obdurate ferocity in his nature ; and being perpetually ſtimulated to revenge by Hippias, 
whoſe diſcourſe was full of rage and indignation, he was neither moved by the eloquence of 
Neſtor, nor the authority of Philoctetes: Telemachus was more gentle; but he was over- 
whelmed with grief, and retuſed all conſolation. | IM | 
While the princes were in this perplexity, the troops were ſtruck with conſternation ; and 
the camp appeared like a houfe, in which the father of the family, the ſupport of his rela- 
tions, and the hope of his children, is Juſt dead. I IOC heh | 
In the midſt of this diſtreſs and diforder, the army was ſuddenly alarmed by & confuſed 
and dreadtul noiſe, the rattling of chariots, the claſh of arms, the neighing of horſes, and 
the cries of men; fome victorious, and urging the flaughter ; ſome flying and terrified'; ſome 
wounded and dying. The duſt rofe as in a whirlwind, and formed a cloud that obſcured 
the ſky, and ſurrounded the camp: in a few moments this duſt was mixed with a thick 
fmoke, which polluted the air, and prevented reſpiration : ſoon after was heard a hollow - 
noife, like the roaring of mount Etna, when her fires are urged by Vulcan and the Cyclops, 
who forge thunder for the father of the gods: every knee trembled, and every countenance 


was pale. | 


Adraſtus, vigilant and indefatigable, had ſurprized the allies in their camp. He had 
conceated his on march; and, perfectly acquainted with their's, he had, with incredible 
expedition and labour, marched round a mountain of very difficult acceſs, the paſſes of 
whieh had been fecured by the alhes. Not dreaming that he would march round it, and 
knowing that the defiles, by which alone it could be paſſed, were in their hands, they not 
only imagined themſelves to be in perfect ſecurity, but had formed a deſign to march 
through theſe defites, and fall upon their enemy behind the mountain, when ſome auxiliaries, 
which they expected, ſhould come up. © ; EE be Een be 
Ot this defign, Adraſtus, who fpared no money to diſcover.the ſecret of an enemy, had 


gained intelligence; for Neſtor and Philoctetes, notwithſtancag their wiſdom and expe- 


rience, were not ſufficiently careful to conceal their undertakings. Neſtor, who was in a 
declining age, took too much pleaſure in telling what he thought would procure him applauſe: 
Philocters was naturally leſs talkative ; but he was haſty, and the ſlighteſt provocation 
Would Bettay him into the diſcovery of what he had determined to conceal ; artful people, 
therefore, ſoon found the way to unlock his breaſt, and get poſſeſſion of whatever it con- 
tained : nothing more was | neceffary than to make him angry; be would then lofe all 
command of himfelf, exprefs his refentment by menaces, and boaft that he had certain 


Means to accompliſh his purpoſes : if this was ever ſo ſhghtly doubted, he would imme- 


darely diſcloſe his project, and give up the deareft fecret of his heart. Thus did this great 
tomtnander reſemble à cracked veſſel, which, however precious it's materials, ſuffers the 
e ̃ 6eme rr T_T 
Thoſe who had been corrupted by the money of Adraſtus, did not fail to take advantage 
of the weakneſs, both of Neſtor and Philoctetes. They flattered Neſtor with exceſſive and 
perpetual praiſe; they related the victories he had won, and expatiated upon his foreſight, 
| in 


” WTO 3 


r 


| 


F 
— — 


in extaſies of admiration. On the other ſide, they were continually laying ſnares ſor the 
impatience of Philoctetes ; they talked to him of nothing but difficulties, croſſes, dangers, 
inconveniences, and irremediable miſtakes ; and the moment his natural impetuoſity was 
moved, his wiſdom forſook him, and he was no longer the ſame man. p | 

Telemachus, notwithſtanding his faults, was much better qualified to keep a ſecret ; ® he 
had acquired a habit of ſecrecy by his misfortunes, and the neceſſity he had been under of 


2 


conccaling his thoughts from the ſuitors of Penelope, even in his infancy. He had the art 
of keeping a ſecret without falſehood, and even without appearing to have a ſecret: to keep, 


by that reſerved and myſterious air which generally diſtinguiſhes cloſe people. A ſecret 


did not appear to lay him under the leaſt difficulty or reſtraint : he ſeemed to be always 


unconſtrained, eaſy, and open, as if his heart was upon his lips: he ſaid all that might be 
ſaid ſafely, with the utmoſt freedom and unconcern; but he knew, with the utmoſt preciſion, 


uhere to ſtop, and could, without the leaſt appearance of deſign, avoid whatever glanced, 


however obliquely, at that which he would conceal. His heart, therefore, was wholly inac- 


ceſſible, and his beſt friends knew only what he thought was neceſſary to enable them to give 


him advice, except only Mentor, from whom he concealed nothing. In other friends, he 
2 different degrees of confidence, in proportion as he had experienced their fidelity and 
wiſdom. i 0 

Telemachus had often obſerved, that the reſolutions of the council were too generally 
known in the camp; and had complained of it to Neſtor and Philoctetes, who did not treat 
it with the attention it deſerved. Old men are too often inflexible, for long habit ſcarce 
leaves them the power of choice. The faults of age are hopeleſs: as the trunk of an old 
knotty tree, if it is crooked, muſt be crooked for ever; ſo men, after a certain age, loſe their 
pliancy, and become fixed in habits, which have grown old with them, and become, as it 


were, part of their conſtitution. They are ſometimes ſenſible of theſe habits ; but, at the 


fame time, are alſo ſenſible that they cannot be broken, and ſigh over their infirmity in vain.; 

youth is the only ſeaſon in which human nature can be correaed ; and in youth the power 

of correction is without limits. | 8 

There was, in the allied army, a Dolopian, f whoſe name was Eurymachus, an inſinuating 

ſycophant, who paid his court to all the princes, and could accommodate himſelf to every 

one's taſte and inclination! 4 His invention and diligence were continually * = 
| | | retc 


— — 


„* — — — — — 


Jo let flip a fecret, is often to let flip a Mares & One ſingle word, indiſcreetly dropt, has coſt many 
thouſands of men their lives, and great commanders the loſs of their reputation. Can you keep a 
ſccret ?”” ſaid the late King William to one of his officers, wha was very inquiſitive about what deſign he 


was going upon. The officer anfwered, I can inviolably.” “ Then why ſhould you think I cannot do 


the ſame ?” ſaid the king, and immediately turned from lym. | | 
f A people of Epirus. Their king, Phœnix, the ſon of Amyntor, was falſely accuſed by Clytia, his 
a 


ther's concubine, of an attempt to raviſh her: and although he was innocent, Amyntor cauſed his eyes 
to be put out. But it is ſaid, that Chiron, the centaur and {kilful phyſician, cured him of that blindneſs, 
and made him tutor to the young Achilles, whom he carried to the ſiege of Troy. After the takipg of 
that city, Peleus, Achilles's father, reſtored Phoenix to the throne, and cauſed him to be proclaimed king 


of the olopes, | 

How well may courtiers be known by this character, and how important would it be to know them 
by this character! Happy that prince who has penetration enough to know themy and courage enough 
to deſpiſe them! | 5 | : 
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deſperate. | | | 

I had been reſolved in council to wait for a conſiderable reinforcement that was expected; 
and a hundred veſſels were diſpatched ſecretly by night to convey theſe troops from that 
part of the coaſt, whither they had been ordered to repair, to the place where the army vas 
encamped, with greater ſpeed and facility; the ground, over which they would otherwiſe - 

have been obliged to march, being in ſome places very difficult to paſs. In the mean time, 
they thought themſelves in perfect ſecurity, having taken poſſefon of the paſſes of the 
neighbouring mountain, which was a part of the Appenine moſt difficult of. acceſs. The 
camp was upon the banks of the river Galeſus, f not far from the ſea, in a delightful country, 
abounding with. forage and whatever elſe was neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of an army. 


Adraſtus 


dt 


————_— — 


* Louis XIV. in like manner laid out great ſums on ſpies, by whom he was very well ſerved. He 
kad ſome of them in all courts and all armies, and by that means knew all the confederates' deſigns. 

+ A river in the kingdom of Naples, which riſes in the Terra di Otranto, and runs into the bay of 
Tarentum. | - nent . 
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Adraſtus was on the other ſide of the mountain, which. it was thought impoſſible for him to 
pass; but, as he knew the allies to be then weak, that a large reinſoreement was expected 
to join chem, that veſſels were waiting to receive them on board, and that diſſention and 
ani moſity had been produced in the army by the quarrel between Lelemachus and Phalanthus, 
he undertook to march round without delay. He proceeded with the utmoſt expedition, 
advancing night and day along the borders of the ſea, through ways which had always been 
thought impaſſable: thus courage and labour ſurmount all obſtacles; and, to thoſe ho can 
dare and ſuffer, nothing is impoſſible: and thoſe who, {lumbering in idleneſs and timidity, 
dream that every thing is impoſſible that appears to be difficult, deſerve to be ſurprized and 
ſubdued. | | 

Adraſtus fell unexpectedly upon the hundred veſſels of the allies, at break of day. As 
they were not prepared for defence, and thoſe on board had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of an 
attack, they were ſeized without reſiſtance, and ſerved to tranſport his troops, with the 
oreateſt expedition, to the mouth of the Galeſus: he then proceeded without delay up the 


river. The advanced guard of the allies on that ſide, believing that theſe veſſels brought 


the reinforcement they expected, received them with ſhouts of joy: and Adraſtus and his 
men got on ſhore before they diſcovered their miſtake. 
He fell upon them when they had no ſuſpicion of danger ; and he found the camp open, 
without order, without chief, and without arms. f 
The quarter of the camp which he firſt attacked, was that of the Tarentines, commanded 
by Phalanthus. The Daunians entered ſo ſuddenly, and with ſo much vigour, that the 


ſurprize of the Lacedæmonians rendered them incapable of reſiſtance; and while they 


were ſeeking their arms, with a confuſion that made them embarraſs and impede each other, 
Adraſtus ſet fire to the camp. The flames immediately roſe from the tents to the ſky : and 
the noiſe of the fire was like that of a torrent, which rolls over a whole country, bearing 
down trees of the deepeſt root, and ſweeping away the trealured harveſt with the barn,, 
and flocks and herds with the fold and the ſtall. The flames were driven by the wind from 
tent to tent ; and the whole camp had ſoon the appearance of an ancient foreſt, which ſome 
accidental ſpark had ſet on fire. | 2 

Phalanthus, though he was neareſt to the danger, could apply no remedy. He ſaw that 
all his troops muſt periſh in the conflagration, if they did not immediately abandon the 
camp ; yet he was ſenſible, that a ſudden retreat before a victorious enemy, might produce 
a final and a fatal diſorder. He began, however, to draw up his Lacedæmonian youth, 

fore they were half armed : but Adraſtus gave him no time to breathe; a band of expert 
archers killed many of them on one ſide, and a company of ſlingers threw ſtones as thick 
as hail on the other. Adraſtus himſelf, ſword in hand, at the head of a choſen number of 
Daunians, purſued the fugitives by the light of the flames, and put all that eſcaped the 
fire to the ſword. Blood flowed round him in a deluge ; yet he was ſtill inſatiable of blood : 
his fury exceeded that of lions and tigers, when they tear in pieces the ſhepherd with 
the flock, The troops of Phalanthus ſtood torpid in deſpair : death appeared before them 


1 
1 
1 


like a ſpectre led by an infernal fury, and their blood froze in their veins; their limbs 


7 no longer obey their will, and their trembling knees deprived them even of the hope 
of flight. a N 


Phalanthus, whoſe faculties were in ſome degree rouzed by ſhame and deſpair, lifted up 
his hands and eyes to heaven; he ſaw his brother Hippias fall at his feet, under the hand 
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indignant, iſſued with the torrent of his blood. Phalanthus himſelf, my 
with the vital effaſion from his brother's wound, and unable to afford him ſuccour, wa 
inſtantly ſurrounded by a crowd of enemies, who preſſed him with all their power; his 
ſnield was pierced by a thouſand arrows, andi he was wounded in many parts of his body; 
his troops fled, without a poſſibility of being brought back to the charge; and the god 
looked down upon his ſufferings without pity. TH 
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Telemathus Javits eilen ” diving r. ue eie Nſtance of Phalalthus 4 be Kills * 
the fon of Adraſtis, repulſes the victorious enemy; and would hirve' put-an end 14 the wav, 2 

tempeſt bad not interdened. Felemuchiis orders the * to be tarried M and rates 

care of them, particularly of: * Phalanthus': _ he performs he fol enmities at the + gps Hippie 

bimſelf; and having colle bis Abet pr a een 2 | phefents them to bis brother... 
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UPITER, ſuprokn8el by Ge ecleſtindcitits; erregen the flaughter of che Allies bonn 
che ſummit of Olympus: and, looking into fituriry; he beheld the chiefs, hoſe thread 

of life was that day to be divided” by the Fates. Every eye in the divine aſſembly- was 
fixed upon the countenance of Jupiter, to diſcover his will: but the father of gods and 
men thus addreſſed them, with à voice pt which" majeſty was tempered "with ' ſweetneſs: 

« You = the diſtreſs of the — an — of Adraftus; but the ſcene is deceirſul: 

the proſperity and honour of the . ti the victory of Adtüſtus, thei | 
and perfidious, ſhall not be oe "The whit are puniſhed by chip misfortene, only 

that they may correct their faults, and learn better to cone tit counſels : Minerva is 
preparing new laurels oe Telemachus, whom ſhe delights to —— +06 iter ceaſed! hg 
ſpeak ; and the gods continued in ſilence to behold the battle? 

In the mean time, Neſtor and Philoctetes received an account that one part of the camp 
was already burned, and that the wind was pre: the flames to the reſt y that the troops 
vere in diſorder ; and that Phalanthus, wich his, Lacedemonians, had giv 217 pom 

dreadful intelligence they ran to arms, af ebe GAVE. Or for the cam 
to be immediately abandoned, that the men might ERIE 

Telemachus, who had'been pining with inconſolab e anguiſh. in a 
moment, and reſymed his arms. His arms were the gift of linerva, v under the. rm 
of Mentor, pretended to have rec ved them from an excellent art ufrificer of 


they were, indeed, the work of Vulcan, who, at her 1 + Da YET: HIRE 1 N; 
caverns of mount Etna. 
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Theſe arms ® had a poliſh like glaſs, and were effulgent as the rays.of the ſun. On the 
cuiraſs was the repreſentation of Neptune and Pallas, diſputing which of them ſhould give 
name to a riſing city. Neptune ftruck the earth with his trident, and a horſe ſprung out 
at the blow: his eyes had the appearance of living fire, and the foam of his mouth fparkled 
like light ; his mane floated in the wind ; * his legs, at once nervous and ſupple, played 
under him with equal agility and vigour: his motion could not be reduced to any pace; 
but he ſeemed to bound along, with a ſwiftneſs and elaſticity that left no trace of his foot, 
and the ſpeQator could ſcarce believe but that he heard him neigh. In another compart- 
ment, Minerva appeared to be giving the branch of an alive, a tree of her own planting, 
to the inhabitants of her new city: the branch, with it's fruit, repreſented that plenty and 
peace, which wiſdom cannot fail to prefer before the diſorders of war, of which the horſe 
was an emblem. This ſimple and uſeful gift decided the conteſt in favour of the goddeſs ; 
and Athens, the pride of Greece, was diſtinguiſhed by her name. Minerva was alſo repre- 
ſented as aſſembling round her the liberal arts, under the ſymbols of little children with 


wings: they appeared to fly to her for protection, terrified, at the brutal fury of Mars, who 


marks. his way with deſolation, as lambs gather round their dam at the ſight of a hungry 


wolf, who bas already opened his, mouth 10 devour them. The goddeſs, wich a look of 
diſdain and anger, confounded, by the excellence of her works, the preſumptuous folly of 
Arachne, I Who vied with her in the labours of the loom: Arachne herſelf was alſo to be 
ſeen in the piece; her limbs attenuated and disfigured, and her whole form changed into 
that of a ſpider. At a little diſtance, Minerva Was again repreſented, as giying =o Pp 
Jupiter, when the giants made war upon heayen; and encouraging the inferior deities i 

their terror and conſternation. She was alſo xcpreſented,, with her ſpear and ægis, upon 
the borders of Simois and Scamander, & leading Ulyſſes by the hand, animating the flying 
Greeks with new Courage, and fuſtaining them againſt the heroes of Troy, and the proweſs 
even of Hector himſelf. She was /laſt repreſented as, introducing Ulyſſes into the, fatal 
machine, by which, in one night, the whole empire of Priam was ſubverte t. 
Another part of the ſhield: repreſented, Ceres in the fruitful, plains.gf Enna, the center of 
Sicily. The goddeſs appeared. to be collecting together a ſcattered multitude, who were 
feeking ſubſiſtence by the chace, or gathering up the wild fruit that fell from the trees. To 
theſe ignorant barbarians ſhe ſeemed to teach the art of meliorating the nee 
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by The denn tion of Achilles's buckler, and that of /Encas, are two of the chief orn s of th 

Hiat and Aneid: It was theſe two great originals that M. de Cambray was — , > ag inſt. Virgil 

artfully makes uſe of the gods foreknowledge of futurity, in order to place on Æneas's buckler fuch 

ornaments” as were to be the: glory of his poſterity. His deſcription; s the Romans in point of 

intergft, and engages their concern, by repreſenting do them nothyng but what was moſt lining in their 

ao 271 4 thoſe maſterly ſirokes which Virgil can no more be deprived, of, than Hercules, 
is C 


” © b. M. de Cambray was forced to confine himſelf to fabulous hiſtory, that he might not 
breakthrough ths boutrids of his deſign. cath. , n q-f® 5 Te ELM Fa. f C7 Wi 03475 © 2 Mn = FEI 1 
— * 2 il. 35 #3606 &%& ts: L- ; 

+ The Greek name of Minerva is Adu, Athene. ” 


1 Her own name comes from a Hebrew word Arag, texuit in Latin. She was a maid of Lydia, very 
fcilful in ſpinning, and thought to have been the firſt that invented that art. She was changed into a 
ſpider by Minerva, for contending with that goddeſs about her excellency in ſpinning and embroidery. 

- $ Simois and Scamander (or Xanthus) are two rivers of the ancient kingdom of Troy, which run 
w the Egean ſea. | bo abit +6) 64 
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ſuſtenance from it's fertility, She preſented. them a plough, and ſhewed them how oxen 
were to be yoked: the earth was then ſeen to part in furrows under the ſhare, and a golden 
harveſt waved upon the plain: the reaper put in his fickle, and was rewarded for all his 
labour. Steel, which in other places was devoted to works of deſtruction, was here em- 
ployed only to produce plenty, and provide for delight. The nymphs of the meadows, 
crowned with flowers, were dancing on the borders of a river, with a grove not far diſtant. 
Pan gave the muſic of his pipe; and the fawns and ſatyrs were ſeen frolicking together, in a 
leſs conſpicuous portion of the compartment. Bacchus was alſo repreſented crowned with 
ivy, leaning with one hand on his thirſis, and holding the branch of a vine, laden with grapes, 
in the other. The beauty of the god was effeminate, but mingled with ſomething noble, 
impaſſioned, and Ianguiſhing, that cannot be expreſſed. He appeared upon the ſhield as he 
did to the unfortunate Ariadne,“ when he found her alone, forſaken, and overwhelmed with 
grief, a ſtranger upon a foreign ſhore. | . 


Numbers of people were ſeen crowding from all parts; old men carrying the firſt fruits 
of their labour, as an offering to the gods; young men returning, weary with the labour of 
the day, to their wives, who were come out to meet them, leading their children in their 
hands, and interrupting their walk with careſſes. There were alſo ſhepherds, ſome of whom 
appeared to be ſinging, while others danced to the muſic of the reed. The whole was a 
repreſentation of peace, plenty, and delight: every thing was ſmiling and happy: wolves 


were ſporting, with the ſheep in the paſtures ; and the lion and tyger, quitting their ferocity, 
grazed peaceably with the lamb : a_ ſhepherd, that was ſtill a child, led them, obedient to 


his crook, in one flock; and imagination recalled the pleaſures of the golden age. 
dreadful zgis of Minerva, f which had been ſent him by Iris, the ſpeedy meſſenger of the 
a the ſight of which, the gods themſelves are impreſſed with dread. 


17 


al the chiefs of the army: he called with a voice that reſtored the Coprage they had loſt, and 
his eye ſparkled with a brightneſs that was more than human. His aſpect was placid, and 
his manner eaſy and e e he gave orders with the fame quiet attention as that of am 
old man, who regulates his family, and inſtructs his children; but in action he was ſudden 
and NN reſembled a torrent, which not only rolls on it's own waves with irre- 
liſtible rapidity, but carries with it the heavieſt veſſel that floats upon it's ſurface. | 

Philoctetes and Neſtor, the chiefs of the Mandurians, and the leaders-of other nations, felt 


of experience; and every commander ſeemed to give up implicitly all pretenſions to counſet 
and wiſdom : even jealouſy, a paſſion ſo natural to man; was ſuſpended ;. every tongue was: 
filent, and every eye was fixed with admiration upon Telemachus: all ſtand ready to obey 
dim without reflection, as if they had always been under his command. He advanced to- 
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* The daughter of Minos and Paſipliae gave Theſeus u clue of thread-to help him out of the labyrinth, 
nd afterwards followed him to the ihand of Naxos, when he ungratefully left her to the mercy of wild; 
as. Here it was that Bacchus ſaw. her, and fell in love with her. IS 

This was the moſt. formidable piece of his whole armour: the valour of Mars is blind, raſh, mad ;. 
chat of Minerva is prudent, calm, circumſpect, and always equal. : SY ; 26 
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Telemachus, having put on this divine armour, took, inſtead of his. own ſhield, the 
gods. Iris had, unperceived, taken away his*ſhield ; and had left, in it's ſtead, this ægis, 


When he was thus armed, he ran out of the camp to avoid the flames; and called to him 
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themſelves influenced by an irreſiſtible authority; age appeared to be no longer conſcious 


n eminence, from which the diſpoſition of the enemy might be diſtovered ; and, at — 
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firſt glance, he ſaw that not a moment was to be loſt ; that the burning the camp had throun 
the Raute into diſorder; and that they might now be ſurprized in their turn. He chere. 
fore took a circuit with the utmoſt expedition, followed by the moſt experienced com. 
manders, and fell upon them in the rear, when they believed the Whole army of the allies 
to be ſurrounded, by the conflagtation. e eee or ora 
. This unexpected attack threw them into confuſion; and they fell under the hand of Tele. 
nuchus, as leaves fall from the trees in the declining year, when the northern tempeſt, the 
harbinger of winter, makes the veterans of the foreſt groan, and bends the branches to the 
trunk. Teclemachus ſtrewed the earth with the victims of his proweſs, and his ſpear pierced 
the heart of Iphicles, the youngeſt ſon of Adraftus : Iphicles .rafhly preſented himſelt before 
Him in batue, to preſerve the life of his father, whom Telemachus was about to attack by 
_ Lurprize, Telemachus and Iphicles were equal in beauty, vigour, dexterity, and courage; 
they were of the ſame ſtature, had the ſame ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, and were both tenderly 
beloved by their parents; but Iphicles fell like a flower of the field, which, in the full pride 
of it's beauty, is cut down by the F N of the mower. Telemachus chen overthrey 
Euphorian, the moſt celebrated of all the Lydians that came from Ftrutia'; and his ſword 
at laſt pierced the breaſt of Cleomenes, who had juſt plighted his faith in marriage, and had 
promiſed rich ſpoils to the wife whom he was deſtined to ſee no more, | 
Adraſtus beheld the fall of his ſon and of his captains, and ſaw his victory wreſted from 
him when ke thought it ſecure, in a tranſport of rage, which ſhook. him like the hand of 
death. Phalanthus, almoſt 1 at his feet, was like a victim, wounded, but not ſlain, 
that ſtarts from the ſacred knife, and flies terrified from the altar: in one moment more 
his life would have been the prize of Adraſtus. But in this ctifis-of his fate, he heard the 
ſhout of Telemachus, ruſhing to his aſſiſtance, and looked upward; his life. was now given 
him back, and the cloud which was ſettling over his eyes vaniſhed.” The Daunians, alarmed 
at this unexpected attack, abandoned Phalanthus to repreſs a more formidable enemy; and 


, Adraſtus was ſtung with 185 6 like a tyger, from whom the ſhepherds, with united force, 
ſnatch the prey that he was rcady (ought him in the throng ; and 


to devour. Telemachy 
would have finiſhed the war at a trake, by delivering tbe attic from their im acable enemy 
but Jupiter would not vouchſafe him ſo ſudden and eaſy a vittory ; and even Minerva, that 
be =o better learn to govern, was willing that he ſhould longer continue to ſuffer, The 
impious Adraſtus, therefore, was preſerved by the father of the gods, that Telemachus might 
acquire new virtue, and be diſtinguiſned by greater glory. A thick cloud was. interpoſed 
by Jupiter between the Daunians and their enemies; the will of the gods was declared in 
thunders, that ſhook the plain, and threatened to cruſh the reptiles of the earth under the 
ruins of Olympus; ithe lightning divided the firmament from pole to pole; and the light, 
which this moment dazzted the eye, left it the next in total darkneſs : an imperyous ſhower 
that immediately followed, contributed to ſeparate the two armie. ps on 
Adraſtus availed himſelf of the ſuccour of the gods, without any ſecret acknowledgment 
of their power; an inſtance af ingratitude which made him worthy. of more fignal ver- 
geance] He poſſeſſed himſelf of a fityation, between the ruins of the camp and a morals 
which extended to the river, with ſuch promptneſs and expedition, as made even his retreat 
an honour, and at-once ſhewed his readineſs at expedients, and perfett poſſeffion of himſclf, 
[ The allies, animated by Telemachus, would have purſued him; but he' eſcaped, by favour 
| of the ftorm, like a bird from the ſhare of a fowler. il ot eee 
| The allies had now nothing to do but to return to the camp, and repair the damage it tad 
| ſuffered: but the ſcene, as they entered it, exhibited the miſeries of ar in their gn 


and to the tyger, the tyger is peaceable; the only objects of their 

different ſpecies: man does, in oppoſition to his reaſon, what by — . 
reaſon, i is never done. And for what are theſe wars undertaken : 

in the world, for every man to appropriate more than he can cultivate ?; Are there not 


| lighs for a new: appellation ; he would be called a 


be calls glory: * how vile the pe 


| ſucceeding 
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horror. The ſick and wounded, not having ſtrength to quit their tents, became 4 a prey to 
the flames; and many that appeared to be half burnt, were ſtill able to expreſs their miſery 


ina plaintive and dying voice, calling upon the gods, and 3 upward. At theſe fights, 
and theſe ſounds, Telemachus was picrced to the heart, and burſt into tears: he was ſeized 
at once with horror and compaſſion ; and involuntarily turned away his eyes from objects 


- which he trembled to behold ; wretches whoſe death was inevitable, but painful and ſlow ; 
whoſe bodies, in part- devoured by the fire, had the appearance of the fleſh of victims that 


is burnt upon the altar, and mixes the favour of ſacrifices:with the air. 
« Alas!” faid Telemachus, how various, and how dreadful, are the miſeries af. wor! 

What horrid infatuation impels mankind !- their days the earth are few, and thoſe few 

are evil ; why then ſhould they precipitate death, which. is already near? why ſhould 

add bitterneſs to life, that is already bitter ? All: men are brothers, and 4 —— Nn. 

other as prey. The wild beaſts of the deſart are leſs cruel : lions w 
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which the whole race could never people? What then is the motive to war? Some ty 
conqueror; and for this he kindles a 
that deſolates the earth. Thus a wretched individual, who would not have been born b 
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ſor the anger of the gods, brutally ſacrifices his ſpecies to his vanity: dS yew 


blood muſt; low, fire muſt conſume, and he who eſcapes from the flames Cn obs word. 
muſt periſh by famine with yet more anguiſh and horror ; that one man, to whom the miſery 
of a world is 2 may, from this gene deſtruction, obtain a fanciful poſſeſſion of g 
10n of ſo ſacred a name! how worthy, above all whe 
of indignation and contempt, thoſe who have ſo far forgotten humanity it Let thoſe 9 
fancy they are demi- gods, enceforth remember, that they are leſs than men ; and let every 
age, by which they hoped to be admired, hold them in execration. With what, 

caution ſhould, princes undertake a war! Wars, indeed, 
is not ſufficient ;'they ought alſo to be neceſſary to the gene 
ought never to be ſhed, except for it's own preſervatiom in the utmoſt extremity. But the 
perfidious counſels of Aattery, falſe notions. of glory, groundleſs jealouſies, inſatiable ambition 
diſguiſed under ſpecious appearances,” and — inſenſibly formed, ſeldom fail ta 
engage princes in a war, which renders them unhappy; in which every thing is put in 
hazard, without neceſſity; and which produces as much miſchief to their ne as e 
their enemies. Such were the reflections of Telemachus. 

But he did not content himſelf with deploring the evils of war; he endeavoured to miti — 
them. He went himſelf from tent to tent, affording. to the ſick, "and even to the dyi 
inte and comfort as they « could r receive ; he W | among them not Lo —— 


good. The blood of a nation 
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8 This ebe a ae 3 of the miſchief which Louis XIV. 1 was — * 
of, by the cruel wars which his ambition kindled throughout all Europe. The author. often repeats the 
word glory, becaufe, indeed, that monarch beer ever aledged. any other * but. his ern in Ho 
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wars he declared. againſt his neighbours; 


+ Humanity i is: a virtue too calm and: 3 ſtrike hs . 35 ſuch men who conerive nothin 
to Na 13 but what operates upon that, will never 3 F much glory from it. 4 n 
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cine, but money; he ſoothed and conſoled them by expreſſions of tenderneſs and friendſhip, 
and ſent others on the {ame errand to thoſe whom he could not vifit himſelf. 11. 24. 
Among the Cretans that had accompanied him from Salentum, were two old men, whoſe 
names were 'Traumatophilus and Noſophugus. Traumatophilus had been at the liege of 
Troy with Idomeneus, and had learned the art of healing wounds from the ſons of Aſcy.. 
lapius. He poured, into the deepeſt and moſt malignant ſores, an odoriferous liquor, which 
removed the dead and mortified fleſn, Without the aſſiſtance of the knife, and facilitated the 
formation of a new ſubſtance, of a fairer and beiter texture than the firſt. Noſophugus had 
never ſeen the ſans of AÆſculapius; but, by the aſſiſtance of Merion,“ he had procurcd a 
ſacred and myſterious book, which was written by AÆſculapius for their inſtrudtion. Noſo- 
pau was alſe beloved by the gods: he had compoſed hyanns, in honour of the offspring of 
— and he offered every day a lamb, white and ſpotleſs, to Apollo, by whom he 
was' in ired. M 2x 381 | "THT 251! i 
— ſick, I he knew by the appearance of the eyes, the colour of the 
Akin, the temperament of the body, and the ſtate of reſpiration, what was the cauſe of the 
Aiſeuſe. Sometimes he adminiſtered medicines that operated by perſpiration; and che 
ſueeceſs mewed hew- much the increaſe or diminution of that ſecretion can influence the 
mechaniſrin of the body, for it's hurt or advantage. To thoſe that were languiſtiing under a 
gradual decay, he gave infuſions of certain ſalutary herbs, that-by degrees fortified the noble 
rs; and; by ying the blood, brought back the vigour and the freſhneſs of youth. 
ir he fr declared, that, if it were not for criminal exceſſes, and idle fears, there 
would be but little employment for the phyſician. Ihe number of diſeaſes,” ſuys he, *'is 
_ to maakind; for virtue produces health. Intemperance- converts the very food 
tharſhould ſuſtain life, into a poiſon that deftroys it; and pleaſure, indulged to exceſs} ſhortens 
our days more than they can be — 60 medicine. The poor are more rarely fic 
tor want of nouriſhment, than the rich by taking too much: high- ſeaſoned — foes | 
ſtimulate appetite aſter nature is ſufficed, are rather poiſon than food. Medicines them 
ſetyes offer violence to nature, and ſhould never be uſed but in the moſt preſſing neceſſity. 
The great remedy, which is always innocent, and always uſeful, is temperance; a moderate 
ufe of pleaſure, tranquillity of mind, and exerciſe of the body: -theſe produce a pure and 
wellatempered blood, and throw off ſaperfluous humours that would corrupt it.” Thus 
was Noſophugus yet leſs honoured for the medicine by which he cured diſeaſes, than for the 
rules he preſeribed to prevent them, and render medicine unneceſſary, = gh 
© Theſeicxcellent perſons were ſent by Telemachus to viſit the fick of the army; many of 
whom they recovered by their remedies, but yet ao the care which they took to have 
them properly attended, to keep their perſons clean, the air about them pure; at the 
f 23 £31 FEA HE UE band fr 2 | © lt 15 Ht ene 
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2 Merion was the driver of Idomeneus's chariot, and the leader of a body of troops which he conducted 
to the ſiege of Troy. He was a very brave and experienced commander. ae aL 

+ Latona was the daughter of Cœus. She had by Jupiter, Apollo and Diana, in the ifland of Ortypia, 
afrerwards called Delos, where the ſun firlt app | er the Fs wg Ortygia was conſecrated to Apollo, 
who therefore is ſaid to have been horn there. There alſo was fire firſt found out. 3 ee is 

} _—_— informs us, that the art of medicine is very much indebted to the intemperance i . 
manners of men. Phyſic is intirel 1 _— who know nothing of luxury. Would 
but men reduce them ſelves to an rly:frugal way f ving, they would eaſily do without the phyſicians, 
and the phyſicians would be obliged to do without patients. 5 A eien ot] ren e 
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ſame time geen the convalefcent to an exact "regimen, as my w ith. reſp ito the ality, 
as the quantity of eir food 


to the gods for having ſent Telemachus among them: He is 5 „fal , . A mere 
mortal like ourſelves : he is certainly ſome beneficent deity, il a human 1 55 'or, if he \s 
indeed a mortal, he bears leſs reſemblance to the reſt of men, than to the He is 


inhabitant of the earth, only to diffuſe good: his affability ard wy or re content bl x 


ſtill more than his valour. Of that we might have him for? 


reſerve him for ſome more favoured and happy people, amang Who! mA ph 2) eſs ho to ol 
the golden age! | DOE 


Theſe encomiums were overheard by Telemachus, while he Was going about the camp in 
the night, to guard againſt the ſtratagems of Adraſtus ; and therefore could not en, 
of flattery, like ; gap Mk defigning ſycophants' often beſtow vol Princes 10 their face; 
infolently prefurni dae Yo ne Fly hor delicacy 1 Fog ing more 18 
neceſſary to türe rd five ur, than to them with extra 10 eemaChus, 
that only was pleaſing which was true: e boch bear no 1715 265 Hur ph f Ring BE 
«hen he” was ſuppoſed to be abſent, he might redfonzbiy conclude to pe juſt: 


decreed alone to virtue, and which vice can neither enjoy. nor conceive. He did not, how 
erer, give himfelf up to this ne rt ot BP — 4 ruſhed into his mind; he 
remembered His eren fr himſelf, and in $ifertnck. to N he felt a 4 
dame at having rereiwecd from nature” a diffofition whi 4 appear 10 wah 
feelings of humanity ; and he Telerred 5 . a A 1 50 15 _ Farr hat: received, 
having graſted excellence upon him, whic 19 nq to appropriate to 
himſ 5 « It is thy boun h e, Or Af whief has given m 9 024 to fill my 
mind with knowledge Eby & the 5 of my nature. THou Vaſt F vouchialtd m 
wiſdom to profit HY fo idle nd 1 — is a chat elt 

petuoſity of mi 12 15 b an U in corfifortitigg” is 01 
Men wol dar a! 85 mk A thee; 1 fbodl tie: 
onld be guilty Od Ke gb faults; a reſemble af i ifant, who 1 8 ee ious of it's 
own wks uits the fide of it's mother, an falls ax the next ſtep. 5 
Neſtor and Philoctetes were aftoniſhed to ſee Telemachus ſo affable, iv 1 to oblige, 


ſo ready to ſupply the wants of others, and ſo diligent to prevent thi They w Fre ſtruck 
| Fith the difference of his Echaviour, bat roa hot conceive the cauſe: ah 11 5 
them moſt was, the Care tHat he took About ns funeral of Hy He wen bt hi 


drew the body, bloody ang disfigured, from the ſpot where it lay”! 
the ſlain ; he was touched with a i ſorrow, ab wept over it: O 1 made l“ f. 
be, « thou art not now ignorant oF my reverence for thy valour. Thy e Mb" 


2 _ provoked 


+ Several great commanders have taken a particular dane in 100 8 about, alid Spende; i 
ecret whey friſt of their victories and virtues. Tacitus relates, that the _ ermanicus would Lehen 8 
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more glorious than ſuch as f 0 by the hand of flattery on braſs or mat . 
Duke of Savoy did the f 
— offee. houſes and other public places in Turin, to hear what WAS fag” "of him there; w ith s d difference, 


he oftentimes heard, inſtead of commendations, the quite conttary. But it Is not "aid e he e 
. body upon that ee 


The ſoldiers, touched with gratitude at this ſeaſonable at inſpo rant” tellef, g Kerb bank | 


praiſe he Nas not inſenflble; but taſted tlie Pure and ſerene delight which 55 gods have 
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n the nignt- time and liſten at the ſoldiers” tents to hear What they ſald of hin. Theſe praiſes are oo 
ache Uhjnſ gore" rue” ee "He would. likewife' go incoltriea” into the, 
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aul was from the a r of yourh.: alas! 4 ow but. too v ell 10 
ed hed Babu thy fo — 05 "\ a 7 17 0 | 
W the gods. 50 d, 19 5 bef re I had am opportunity to compel thy /. ha t 
Te emachus the bo 10 7755 ed with odoxiferous liquors ; - and, by 155 onder: 
funeral pile ve . ed 
they fell, 1 0 e dec 909 the mquntain. Oaks, thoſe ancient children of the 


| Earth, 91 9 Brine mh ea 15 heaven and ems and piars adorned with thick foliage 
mug mn 3 15 . Py th, the,! ory of, jth fret, ſtrewed the 5 of the 


nv Gu Ya here 2 with; lach order, that. It mbled. 3 regula 
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hay 4 _ his de appeared the wound, through which, iſſuing with the torrent of his blood. 
why his ſpirit had been diſmiſſed to the gloomy regions of the dead. _— 


* | Telemachus followed the body, ſorrowful and dejected, and ſcattered flowers upon it: - 
1s, 4 and when jt was laid upon the pile, he could not ſee the flames catch the linen that was 
* 1 wrapped about it, without again burſting into tears: © Farewel,” ſaid he, * O magnanimous | 
| the youth | for I muſt not preſume to call thee friend. Let thy ſhade be appeaſed, ſince thy | 
Lage glory is full, and my envy is precluded only by my love. Thou art delivered from the 

[ the miſeries that we continue to ſuffer. and haſt entered a better region, by the moſt glorious 


ular e path! How happy ſhould I be to follow thee by the ſame way! May the Styx yield a 
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d in paſſage to thy ſhade, and the fields of Elyſium lie open before thee : may thy name be 
preſerved with honour to the lateſt generation; and thy aſhes reſt for ever in peace!“ : 

ncts As ſoon as Telemachus, who had uttered theſe words in a broken and interrupted voice, 
Nas was ſilent, the whole army ſent up a general cry : the fate of Hippias, whoſe exploits they 
mo- recounted, melted them into tenderneſs; and grief at once revived, his good qualities, and 4 
cars, buried in oblivion all the failings, which the impetuoſity of youth, and a bad education, had 4 
uth, concurred to produce. They were, however, yet more touched by the tender ſentiments 1 
h.of of Telemachus: Is this,” ſaid they, © the young Greek, that was ſo. proud, ſo contemptuous, 1 
es, and intraQtable ? he is now affable, humane, and tender. Minerva, who has diſtinguiſhed : 
citly his father by her favour, is alſo certainly propitious to him. She has undoubtedly beſtowed . 

5 upon him the moſt valuable gift which-the gods themſelves can beſtow upon man; a heart 
4.4 that is at once replete with wiſdom, and ſenſible to friendſhip.” | ein 1 
£ 00 The body was now conſumed by the flames; and Telemachus himſelf ſprinkled the till 1 
upht ſmoking aſhes with water, which gums add ſpices had 49 he then depoſited them in 4 
(ih a golden urn, which he crowned with: flowers; and he carried the urn to Phalanthus. 3 
thed Phalanthus was ſtretched out upon a couch, his body being pierced with many wounds; 1 
ure, and life was ſo far exhauſted, that he ſaw, not far diſtant, the irremeable gates of death. If 
cal, Traumatophilus and Noſophugus, whom Telemachus ſent to his aſſiſtance, had cxerted 1 
wil all their art; they had brought back his fleeting ſpirit by degrees, and he was inſenſibly Þ 
and animated with new ſtrength : a gentle, bur penetrating power, a new principle of lite glidin 4 
enes from vein to vein, reached even to the heart: and a genial warmth relaxing the frozen hand | 
Js; of death, the tyrant remitted his graſp. But the inſenſibility of a dying languor was imme- 3 
Pa) diately ſucceeded by an agony of grief; and he felt the loſs of his brother, which before he 1 
—_" was not in a condition to feel. © Alas!” ſaid he, “ why all this affiduity to preſerve my 1 
ple life! it would be better that I ſhould follow Hippias to the grave; my dear Hippias! whom | 
nor | ſaw periſh: at my fide. O my brother, thou art loſt for ever; and with thee, all the A 
that comforts of my life! 1 ſhall ſee thee, I ſhall hear thee, I ſhall embrace thee, no more! * 
nore I ſhall no more unburden my breaſt of it's troubles to thee ; and my friendſhip ſhall parti- 1 
bes. cipate of thy ſorrows no more! And is Hippias thus loſt for ever! O ye gods, that delight 
and in the calamities of men! can it be? or is it not a dream, from which I ſhall awake? Ah, 
— no! it is a dreadful reality! I have, indeed, loſt thee, O Hippias! I ſaw thee expire in 
1 not LY; the 
ect, ES Wy > es Fe > 2 222 ; 33 

5 | : 

"4 A lt was by ſuch ſincere and unfeigned lamentations that the ancients gave a looſe to their grief, and 
e of not by ſtudied declamatory commendations. Mourning habits, and funeral orations, are degenerated into 
gets mere ceremony; whereas anciently they were made uſe of by. perſons truly affficted, the one to keep up 
rack the 8 of their loſs, and the other to aſſuage — grief. > | 
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the duſt; and I muſt, at leaſt, live till I have avenged thee; till I have offered up to. thy 
manes the mercileſs Adraſtus, whoſe hands are ſtained with thy blood!“ 5 
While Phalanthus was uttering theſe paſſionate exclamations, and the divine diſpenſers 
of health were endeavouring to ſooth him into peace, left the perturbation of his mind 
ſhould increaſe his malady, and render their medicines ineffectual ; he ſuddenly beheld 
Telemachus, who had approached him unperceived. At the firſt fight of him, he felt the 
conflict of two oppoſite paſſions in his boſom : his mind ftill glowed with reſentment, at 
the remembrance of what had paſſed between Telemachus and Hippias; and the grief 
that he felt for the loſs of his brother, gave this reſentment new force : but he was allo 
conſcious that he was himſelf indebted for his life to Telemachus, who had reſcued him, 
bleeding and exhauſted, from the hands of Adraſtus. During this ſtruggle, he remarked 
the golden urn that contained the dear remains of his brother; and the fight inſtantly melted 
him into tears: he embraced Telemachus, at firſt without power to ſpeak ; but at length 
he ſaid, in a feeble and interrupted voice, Thy virtue, O ſon of Ulyſſes ! has compelled my 
love: I am indebted to thee for my life; I am indebted to thee alſo for ſomething yet more 
precious than life itſelf! The limbs of my brother would have been a prey to the vulture, 
but for thee ; and, but for thee, the rights of ſepulture had been denied him ! his ſhade 
would have wandered, forlorn, and wretched, upon the borders of the Styx, ſtill repulſed by 
Charon“ with inexorable ſeverity! Muſt I lie under ſuch obligations to a man whom 1 
have ſo bitterly hated? May the gods reward thee, and diſmiſs me from life and miſery 
together! Render to me, O Telemachus ! the laſt duties that you have rendered to my 
brother, and your glory ſhall be complete.” 7 192 

Phalanthus then fell back, fainting and overwhelmed with grief: Telemachus continued 
near him; but, not daring to ſpeak, waited in ſilence till his ſpirits ſhould return. He 
_ revived after a ſhort time; and, taking the urn out of the hands of Telemachus, he kiſſed 

it many times, and wept over it: O precious duſt !” ſaid he, when ſhall mine be mingled 
with you in the ſame urn? O my brother! I will follow thee to the regions of the dead! 
There is no need that I ſhould avenge thee, for Telemachus will avenge us both !” 

By the ſkill of the two fages, who practiſed the ſcience of Æſculapius, Phalanthus gra- 
dually recovered. Telemachus was continually with them, at the couch of the ſick, that 
they might exert themſelves with more diligence to haſten the cure; and the whole army 
was more ſtruck with admiration at the tenderneſs with which he ſuccoured his moſt inveterate 
enemy, than at the wiſdom and valour with which he had preſerved the army of the allies. 
He was, however, at the fame time, indefatigable in the ruder labours of war : + he ſlept but 
little; and his ſleep was often interrupted, ſometimes by the intelligence which was brought 
him at every hour of the night, as well as of the day; and ſometimes by examining every 
quarter of the camp, which he never viſited twice together at the ſame hour, that he might 
be more ſure to ſurprize thoſe that were -negligent of their duty. Though his ſleep was 
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+ The ſon of Erebus and Nox, the ferryman of hell, who conveys the ſouls of the dead in his boat 
over the Stygian lake and other infernal rivers. | | 


+ This whole deſcription of the care Telemachus took of his ſoldiers during their illneſs, as likewiſe 
to relieve them in their neceſſities, and alſo his vigilance in keeping them to an exact diſcipline, his 
voluntary ſharing with thera all the inconveniencies they underwent, is a picture of the Vicomte de 
'Turenn2, who was called the father of his ſoldiers, and who, when proviſions grew ſcarce in the camp, 
would diſtribute bread from his own table, rather than ſee them want. 
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ſhort, and his labour great, yet his diet was plain: he fared, in every reſpect, like the common 
ſoldiers,“ that he might give them an example of patience . ſobriety; and proviſions 
becoming ſcarce in the camp, he thought it neceſſary to prevent murmurings and diſcontent, 
by ſuffering, voluntarily, the ſame inconveniencies which they ſuffered by neceſſity. But this 
labour and temperance, however ſevere, were ſo far from impairing his vigour, that he 
became every day more hardy and robuſt: he began to loſe the ſoſter graces, which may be 
conſidered as the flower of youth; his complexion became browner and leſs delicate, and 
his limbs more muſcular and firm. 8 e 


— 
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* Such was the practice of the greateſt generals of Rome. The Roman ſoldiery made part of a free 
people, naturally averſe to all ſubordination ; and had not authority been, backed by example, their armies 
had ſcarce ever been free from ſedition and revolts. The French ſoldiers, more tractable by the conſti. 
tution of their government, expect not that'a general ſhonld live as they do. But if once their com- 
manders would retrench and cut off the ſtatelineſs and luxury that attends the armies, they would 


maintain therein a certain vigorouſneſs of diſcipline, much better than they do now by their military 


ſeverity, and their proud deportment to · thoſe. under their command. 
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Telemachus being perſuaded, by ſeveral dreams, that his father Ulyſſes was no longer alive, oye 
his deſign of ſeeking bim among the dead: he retires from the camp, and is followed by 
Cretans as far as à temple near the celebrated cavern of Acherontia; he enters it, and deſcends 
through the gloom to the borders of the Styx, where Charon takes him into bis boat: be preſents 
himſelf before Pluto, who, in obedience to ſupertor powers, permits him to ſeek his father: ke 
Paſſes through Tartarus, and ts witneſs to the torments that are inſlicted upou ingratitude, 
perjury, impiety, hypocriſy, and, abode all, upon bad kings. 


A DRASTUS, whoſe troops had been conſiderably diminiſhed by the battle, retired 
behind mount Aulon,* where he expected a reinforcement, and watched for. another 
opportunity of ſurprizing the allies. Thus, a hungry lion, who has been repulſed from the 
fold, retires inta the gloomy foreſt, enters again into his den, and waits for ſome favourable 
moment, when he may deſtroy the whole flock. | 
Telemachus, having eſtabliſhed an exact diſcipline among the troops, turned his mind 
intirely to the execution of a deſign, which, though he had formed a conſiderable time, he 
had wholly concealed from the commanders ef the army. He had been long diſturbed in 
the night by dreams, in which he ſaw his father Ulyſſes. The viſion never failed to retum 
at the end of the night, juſt before the approach of Aurora, with her prevailing fires, to 
chaſe from heaven the doubtful radiance IT the ſtars, and from earth the pleaſing deluſions 
ef ſleep. Sometimes he thought he faw Ulyſſes naked upon the banks of a river, in a 
flowery meadow of ſome bliſsful iſland; ſurrounded by nymphs, who threw clothes to cover 
him, within his reach : ſometimes he thought he ſaw him in a palace that ſhone with ivory 
and gold; where a numerous audience, crowned with flowers, liſtened to his eloquence 
with delight and admiration : he fometimes appeared ſuddenly among the gueſts at a mag- 
nificent banquet, where joy ſhone upon every countenance, and the ſoft melody of a voice, 
accompanied by the lyre, gave ſweeter muſic than the lyre of Apollo, and the voices of 
the nine. | 
From theſe pleaſing dreams, Telemachus always awaked dejeRed and ſorrowful; and 


while one of them was recent upon his mind, he cried out, O my father! O = — 
| | > 
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* Now Caulo, a mountain of Calabria, near the Cape de Stilo, on which mountain is a town of 
the ſame name, formerly an epiſcopal ſeat, and ſuffragan to that of Reggio, 3 
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father Ulyſſes ! the moſt frightful dreams would be more welcome to me than cheſe. Theſe 
repreſentations of felicity convince me that thou art already deſcended to the abodes of 
thoſe happy ſpirits, whom the gods reward, for their virtue, with everlaſting reſt: I think 


T behold the fields of Elyſſum! How dreadful is the loſs of hope! Muſt I then, O my 


father, ſee thee no more for ever! Muſt I no more embrace him, to whom I was fo dear, 
and whom I ſeek with ſuch tender ſolicitude and perſevering labour! Shall I no more drink 
wiſdom from his lips ! Shall I kiſs thoſe hands, thoſe dear, thoſe victorious hands, which 
have ſubdued ſo many enemies, no more ! Shall they never puniſh the preſumptuous ſuitors 


of Penelope! and ſhall the glory of Ithaca be never reſtored ! | 


© You, ye gods, who are unpropitious to Ulyſſes, have ſent theſe dreams to expel the laſt 


hope from my breaſt, and leave me to deſpair and death! I can no longer endure this 


dreadful ſuſpenſe. Alas ! what have I faid ? of the death of my father I am but too certain. 


1 will then ſeek his ſhade in the world below.“ To thoſe awful regions Theſeus + deſcended 
in ſafety ; yet Theſeus, with the moſt horrid implety, ſought only to violate the deities of. | 


the place: my motive, the love of my father, is conſiſtent with my duty to the gods. 
Hercules alſo deſcended and returned: I pretend not, indeed, to his proweſs ; but, without 
it, I dare to imitate his example. Orpheus, T by the recital of his misfortunes, foftened 
into pity that deity who was thought to be inexorable ; and obtained permiſſion for the 
return of Eurydice to the world of life : I am more worthy of co ion than Orpheus 3 
the loſs that I have ſuſtained is greater than his; for what is a youthful beauty, to whom a 


thouſand youthful beauties are equal, in compariſon of the great Ulyſſes, unrivalled and 


alone, the admiration and the pride of Greece ! The attempt ſhall be made; and if 'I 
periſh, I periſh. Why ſhould. death be dreadful, when life is wretched! © I come, then; 
O Pluto! O Proſerpine !. to prove whether ye are, indeed, without pity. O my father 
having traverſed the earth and the ſeas in vain, to find thee, I will now ſeek thee among the 
gloomy dwellings of the dead. If the gods will not permit me to poſſeſs - thee; upon the 
earth, and enjoy with thee the light of heaven, they may, perhaps, vouchſafe me the fight 
of thy ſhade, by the dim twilight of the realms of darkneſs!” "Eat SAG 

He immediately roſe from the bed, which he had bedewed with his tears; and hoped 
that the chearful light of the morning would have diſſipated the melancholy that he faffered 
from the dreams of the night: he found, however, that the ſhaft which had pierced him 
was ſtil in the wound, and that he carried it with him whitherſoever he went. Tle deter- 
mined, therefore, to deſcend into hell, by a celebrated avenue, nat far from the camp. This 
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This book is in imitation of the eleventh of the Odyſſey, and the ſixth of the Eneid. he Tha 
his 


fable appears here with additional graces and new beauties, M. de Cambray, abounding in riches of 
own growth, is neyer guilty of plagiariſm or ſervile imitation. He embelliſhes and ſets off the fable by 
touches of morality, which are wanting to the two models of antiquity. 0 
Theſeus, the ſon of Ægeus, king of Athens, deſcended to hell with Pirithous to fetch away Proſerping . 
dut Cerberus killed Pirithous, and took Theſeus priſoner, and kept him in chains by Pluto's order, all 
Hercules came and freed him. A 


} Orpheus went down to hell to fetch aw y his wife Eurydice, who had been killed by a ſerpent. He 
ſo pleaſed Pluto and Proferpine with the mufic of his harp and voice; that they-gav him his wife again, 
dut on condition that he ſhould not look bac upon her till they ſaw the light; which he failing to — 
loft her for ever. & OT TT ONT 
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avenue was near a City called Acherontia, from a dreadful cavern that led down to the 
banks of Acheron, an infernal river, which the gods themſelves atteſt with reverence and 
dread. The city was built upon the ſummit, of a rock, like a neſt upon the top of a tree. 
At the foot of the rock was the cavern, which no man ventured to approach': the ſhepherds 
were always careful to turn their flocks another way; and the ſulphureous vapour that 
exhaled, by this aperture, from the Stygian fens, contaminated the air with a 'peſtilential 
malignity : the neighbouring ſoil produced neither herb nor flower: and in this place the 
gentle gales of the zephyr, the riſing beauties of the ſpring, and the rich gifts of autumn, 
were alike unknown. The ground was thirſty and ſteril, and preſented nothing to the eye 
dut a few naked ſhrubs, and the cyprus clothed with a funereal green. In the fields that 
ſurrounded it, even ac a diſtance, Ceres denied her golden harveſts to the plough : Bacchus 
never gave the delicious fruit, which he ſeemed to promiſe; for the grapes withered, inſtead 
of ripening, upon the tree. The Naiads mourned, and the waters of their urn flowed not 
with a gentle and tranſlucent wave, but were bitter to the taſte, and impenetrable. to the 
eye. Thorns and brambles here covered the ground; and as there was no grove for ſhelter, 
there were no birds to fing; their ſtrains of love were warbled beneath a milder ſky : and 
here nothing was to be heard but the hoarſe croaking of the raven, and the boding ſcreams 
of the owl. The very herbage of the field was bitter; and the flocks of theſe joyleſs 
paſtures felt not the pleaſing impulſe that makes them bound upon the green : the bull 
turned from the heifer, and the dejefied ſhepherd forgot the muſic of his pipe, A thick 
black ſmoke frequently iſſued from the cavern in a cloud, that covered the earth with 
untimely darkneſs in the midſt of the day : at theſe ſeaſons the neighbouring people doubled 
their ſacrifices, to propitiate the infernal gods: yet the infernal gods were frequently inexora- 


ble, and would accept no ſacrifice but youth in it's ſweeteſt bloom, and manhood in it's 


ripeſt vigour, which they cut off by a fatal contagion. EP 112 4 
In this place, Telemachus reſolved to ſeek the way that led down to the dark dominions 
of Pluto. Minerva, who watched over him with inceſſant care, and covered him with het 


is, had rendered Pluto propitious : and, at her requeſt, Jupiter himſelf had commiſſioned 


ercury, who deſcends daily to the infernal regions to deliver a certain number of the 
dead to Charon, to tell the ſovereign of the ſhades it was his pleaſure that Telemachus 
ſhauld be permitted to enter his dominions. | 
_ Telemachus withdrew ſecretly from the camp in the night; and going on by the light of 
the moon, he invoked that powerful. divinity, who in heaven is the — planet of the 
night, upon earth the chaſte Diana, and the tremendous Hecate in hell: the goddeſs heard 
his prayer, and accepted it; for ſhe knew that his heart was upright, and his intention pious. 
he drew near to the cavern, he heard the ſubterraneous empire roar : the earth 
trembled under his feet, and the heavens ſeemed to rain down fire upon his head. A ſecret 


horror thyilled to his heart, and his limbs were covered with a cold ſweat : yet his fortitude 


Juſtained him; and, lifting up his hands and his eyes to heaven, © Great gods,” ſaid he, 
L accept theſe omens, and believe them to be happy; fulfil them, and confirm my hope!“ 


His breaſt glowed with new ardour as he ſpoke, and he ruſhed forward to the mouth of 


the pit. 
* The 


ſ 


— 


Acherontia, a town in Apulia, ſeated on a mountain at the further end of Italy. At the foot of this 
mountain is a cavern, where the river Acheron precipitates itſelf with ſo much impetuoſity, that the poets 
haye called this place the mouth of hell. Here it was that Hercules went down to the infernal regions, 
and dragged Cerberus along with him up to the light. 8 
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The thick ſmoke, which rendered it fatal to all that approached it, immediately diſap- 
red; and the peſtilential ſtench was, for a while, ſuſpended. He entered the cavern 
alone; for who would have dared to follow him? Two Cretans, to whom he had com- 
municated his defign, and who accompanied him part of the way, remained, pale and 
trembling, in a temple at ſome diſtance, putting up prayers for his deliverance, but deſpairing 
af his returne'1 2 t 110k; CA | 1 2 l etl NE a 
Telemachus, in the mean time, plunged into the tremendous darkneſs before him, having 
his ſword drawn in his hand. In a few minutes he perceived a feeble and duſky light, like 


that which is ſeen at midnight upon the earth: he could alſo diſtinguiſh airy ſhades that 
fluttered round him, which he diſperſed with his ſword : and ſoon after he diſcovered the 


mournful banks of the Styx, whoſe waters, polluted by the marſh: they cover, movedi ſlowly 
in a ſullen ſtream, that returns in perpetual eddies upon itſelf. Here he perceived an innus 


merable multitude of thoſe, who, having been denied the rites of ſepulture, preſentedithem- | 
| ſelves to inexorable Charon in vain. Charon, whoſe old age, though vigorous and unmortat 
is always gloomy and ſevere, kept them back. with menaces and: reproach ;. but he admitted 


the young Greek into his bark, as ſoon as he came up. | = Dy 4 Te 
The ear of Telemachus, the moment he entered, was ſtruck with the groans of inconfolable 
ef. © Who art thou,” ſaid he to the complaining ghoſt, and what is thy misfortune?” = 


« [ was,” replied the phantom, Nabopharzan, king of Babylon the great. All the 


nations of the eaſt trembled at the found of my name; and I compelled the Babylonians to 
worſhip me in a temple of marble, where I was repreſented by a ſtatue of gold, before 
which the moſt coſtly perfumes of Ethiopia were burnt night and day. No man contra- 


dicted me, without inſtant puniſhment ; and every invention was upon che ſtretch to diſcover” 


ſome new pleaſure that might heighten the luxury of my life. I was then in the full 


bloom and vigour of youth; and life, with all it's and pleaſures, was: ſtill before me. 
But, alas ! a woman, whom I loved with a paſſion that ſhe did not return, too ſoon convinced 
me that I was not a god: ſhe gave me poiſon, and I am now nothing. Veſterday they - 
den urn; they wept; they tore their hair, 
ral pile, that they might periſn with me: 
they are now ſurrounding the ſuperb mauſoleum, in which they placed my remains, with 


depoſited my aſhes, with great ſolemnity, ina 
and ſeemed ready to throw themſelves on the: 


all the external parade of ſorrow )] but ſecretly, and in ſincerity, I am regretted by none, 


Even my family hold my memory in abhorrence; and here I have been already treated with 


the moſt mortifying indignity !! | 


An object ſo deplorable touched the breaſt of Telemathus-with pity: * And was you then 


truly happy,” ſaid he, during your reign? Did you taſte that ſweet tranquillity, without 
which the heart ſhrinks and withers like a blighted flower, nor, even in proſperity, can 
expand to delight?” * Far from it,” replied the monarch; I knew it not, even in idea. A 


Peace like this, indeed, has been extolled by the ſages, as the 2 3 but it- never made 
th 


my felicity: my heart was perpetually agitated by new deſires, robbing with fear and 
hope; I wiſhed that paſſion ſhould perpetually ſucceed to paſſion, with a tumultuous rapidity 
which excluded thought; and practiſed every artifice to effect it: this was my expedient, to 


ä 


* 8 3 YT I * _ * 8 — 


Lat : * 


Here the author throws together all that is inſtructive in Lucian's dialogues. That ſatiriſt contented 


himſelf with only expoſing the ridiculouſneſs of the paſſions. M. de Cambray finds means to make 
them odious, and has, beſides, the advantage over Lucian, of ſpeaking to the heart. Tet | 
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avoid the pangs of reflection; ſuch was the peage I procured; I thought all other a fable and 
a dream; and ſuch were the pleaſures I regret !! 

During this relation, Nabopharzan wept with the effeminate puſillanimity of a man 
_ enervated by good fortune, unacquainted with adverſity, and therefore a ſtranger to fortitude. 
There were with him ſome flaves, who had been put to death, to honour his funeral, and 
whom Mercury had delivered to Charon with their king; giving them, at the ſame time, 
an abſolute power over him, who had been their tyrant: upon earth. The ſhades of theſe 
flaves no longer feared the ſhade of Nabopharzan; they held him in a chain, and treated 
him with the moſt cruel indignity. © As men,” ſaid one of them, had we not the ſame 
nature with thee? How couldſt thou be fo ſtupid as to imagine thyſelf a god, and forget Be 


that thy parents were mortal?! His unwillingneſs to be taken for a man,” ſaid another, th 
* was right; for he was a monſter, without humanity.” © Well,” ſaid another, © what is di 
became of your flatterers now? Poor wretch! there is now nothing that thou canſt either at 


ve or take away; thou art now become the ſlave even of thy flaves. The juſtice of the th 
is flow ; but the criminal is, at laſt, certainly overtaken !” | l 

Nabopharzan, ſtung with theſe inſults, threw himſelf upon his face, in an agony of rage fa 
and deſpair: but Charon bad. the ſlaves pull him up by his chain: He muſt not,” ſaid he, er 
te be allowed the conſolation even of hiding his ſhame; of which all the ghoſts that throng m 
the borders of the Styx muſt be witneſſes, that the gods, who ſo long ſuffered this impidus to 
tyrant to oppreſs the earth, may at laſt be juſtified. Vet this, O ſcourge of Babylon! is but re 
the beginning of ſorrows : the judgment of Minos, impartial and inexorable, is at hand!” tl 
The bark now touched the dominions of Pluto; and the ghoſts ran down in crowds to the 
ſhove, (big, with the utmoſt curioſity and wonder, at the living mortal, who ſtood diſtin- h 
guiſhed among che dead in the boat: but the moment Telemachus ſet his foot on the ſhore, f 
they vaniſhed like the ſhades of the night before the firſt beams of 3 1 


Charon, turning towards him, with a brow leſs contracted into frowns, and a look leſs ſevere [ 
than uſual, O favoured of heaven !”* ſaid he, * fince thou art permitted to enter the realms x 
of darkneſs, which to all the living beſides 2 are interdicted, make haſte to puſh q 
forward whitherſoever the fates have called thee. . Proceed, by this gloomy path, to the | 
palace of Pluto, whom thou wilt find fittmg upon his throne ;- and who will permit theeto 


enter thoſe receſſes of his dominion, the ſecrets of which I am not permitted to reveal.” 
Telemachus, immediately preſſing forward with an haſty ſtep, diſcovered the ſhades t 
gliding about on every fide, more numerous than the ſands upon'the ſea ſhore ; and he was 
ſtruck with a religious dread, to perceive that, in the midſt of the tumult and hurry of this 
incredible multirude, all was ſilent as the grave. He ſees at length the gloomy reſidence of ] 
unrelenting Pluto: his hair ſtands erect, his legs tremble, and his voice fails him. © Tr6- | 
mendous power! ſaid he, © with faultering and interrupted: ſpeech, the fon of unhapp) 
Ulyſſes now ſtands before thee. I come to inquire whether my father is deſcended into 
your dominions, or whether he is ſtill a wanderer upon the earth.” * - 7 1 en 
Pluto was ſeated upon a throne of ebony; his countenance was pale and fevere, his eyes 
hollow and ardent; and his brow contracted and menacing. The ſight of a mortal ſtill 
breathing the breath of life, was hateful to his eyes; as the day is hateful to thoſe animals 
that have their receſſes only by night. At his fide fat Proſerpine, ho ſeemed to be the 
only object of his attention, and to ſoften him into ſome degree of complacency : ſhe en- 
joyed a beauty that was perpetually renewed ; but there was mingled with her immorul 
charms ſomething of her lord's inflexible ſeverity. Pol od Fei $1i0 "00 Fu 
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At the foot of the throne ſat the pale father of de ſtiuction, Death; inceſſantly whetting 
a Tcythe which he held in his hand. Around this horrid ſpectre hovered repining Cares, 
and injurious Suſpicions; Vengeance, diſtained with blood, and covered with wounds; cauſe- 
leſs Hatred, Avarice gnawing her own fleſh; and Deſpair the victim of her own rage; Ambition, 
whoſe fury overturns all things, like a whirlwind; and. Treaſon, thirſting for blood, and not 


able to enjoy the miſchief ſhe products ; Envy, ſnedding round her the venom that corrodes 


her heart, and ſickening with rage at the impotence of her malice.; and Impiety, that opens 
for herſelf a gulph without bottom, in which ſhe ſhall plunge at laſt without hope. 
Beſides theſe, were nameleſs ſpectres without number, all hideous: to behold ! phantoms 
that repreſent the dead, to terrify the living; frigbtful dreams; and the horrid vigils of 
diſeaſe and pain! By theſe images of woe was Pluto ſurrounded ; and ſuch were the 
attendants that filled his palace. He replied to the ſon of Ulyſſes in a hollow tone; and 
the depths of Erebus “ remurmured to the ſounſngagagg‚ . 

« It it is by fate, O mortal I that thou haſt violated this ſacred aſylum of the dead, that 
fate, which has thus diſtinguiſhed thee, fulſil! Of: thy father I will tell thee nothing: it is 
enough that here thou art permitted to ſeek him. As upon the earth he was a king, thy ſearch 


may be confined, - on one ſide, to that part of Tartarus where wicked kings are conſigned 
to puniſiment; and, on the other, 0 that part of Elyſium, whete the good receive their 


reward : but from hence thou canſt not enter the fields of Elyſium till thou haſt paſſed 
through Tartarus. Make haſte thither, and linger not in my domi nion? 

Telemachus inſtantly :pbeyed, and paſſed through: the dreary; vacuity that ſurrounded 
him, with ſuch ſpeed; that he ſeemed: almoſt to fly ; ſuch was his impatience to behold his 
father, and to quit the preſence ofa tyrant, | equally the terror of the living and the dead! 
He ſoon perceived the gloomy tract of Tartarus, at a ſmall diſtance before him: from this 
place aſcended a black cloud of peſtilential ſmoke, which: would have been fatal in the 
realms of life. This ſmoke, hovered over à river of fire, the flames of which, returning 
upon themſelves, roared in a burning vortex, with a noiſe like that of an impetuous torrent, 
1 the higheſt rock ; ſo; that, in this region of: woe, no other ſound could be 

iſtinctiy heard: 1 D fad bt cet : af 20 eee N 


object that preſented, was à great number of men, who, born in a mean condition, were now 
punithed for having ſought t acquire riches by fraud, treachery, and violence. Among 
them, he remarked many of thoſq impiaus; hypocrites; ꝙ Who, affetling a zeal for religion, 
played upon the credutity of others, :andigratified, their: on ambition. - Theſe wretches, 


10 had abuſed virtue itſelf, the beſt gift of heaven, to diſhoneſt purpoſes, were puniſhed 


1s the moſt criminal of men: the child wha had murdered his parents, the u ife who had 


imbrued her hands in a huſband's blood, and the traitor who had ſold his Country in viola- 
i Fan ig 8 N. ern 00-18 tv 1 THA8 tion 
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* Erebus, god of hell, father of ;the, night, brag, by, Chaos and Obſcurity, is oftentimes by the poets 
taken for hel] itſelf; in which laſt ſenſe it 18 td be underſtvod here. © © N 

} Tartarus is the place where the wicked are tormented below. 
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+ There were great numbers of them, becauſe there is no one vice More common than that whick 


covers itfelf with a veil of religion; nothing chat more ſrequentij coe ns mankind than as falſe irtue. 


The moſt virtuous of all men, Jays ere ee ene ee inte, with being good, without 
ſeeking to appear ſo; the moſt culpable of all men, he that ſeeks his felicitg: in vice, and his glar x in 
the falle appearances of virtue.“ 
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tion of every tie, were ' puniſhed with leſs" ſeverity than theſe. Such was the decree pro- 
nounced by the judges of the dead; becauſe: hypocrites: are not contefit to be wicked upon 
the common terms; they would be vicious, with the reputation of vistue; and, by an 
appearance of virtue, which at length is found to be falſe, they prevent mankind from 
putting confidence in the ttue: © The gods, whoſe omniſeience they mock, and whoſe honour 
they degrade; take pleaſure in the exertion of all their power to avenge the inſult. 
Aſter theſe appeared others, to whom the world ſcaree imputes guilt, but whom the 
divine vengeance purſues without! pity ; the liar; the ungrateful, the? paraſite u ho laviſhe 
adulation upon vice, and the! flanderer who. falſely getracts frum virtue; all who: | 
raſnly of what they know but in part, and thus injure the reputation of the innocent. 

But, among all u ho ſuffered for ingratitude, thoſe were. puniſhed with moſt ſeverity; who 
had been ungrateful to the gods. What!“ ſaid Minos, is he conſidered as a monſter, 
who is guilty of ingratitude to his father, or his friend, from hom he has received ſome 
ſuch benefits as mortals can beſtow ; and ſhall the wretth:glbry in his crime, who is ungrateful 
to God, the giver of life, anũ of every bleſſing it includes? Does he not owe his exiſtence 
rather to the author of nature, than to the parents through whom his exiſtence was derived? 
The leſs theſe crimes are cenſured and puniſned upon earth, the more are they obnoxious in 
hell to implacable vengeance, which no force can reſiſt, and no ſubtilty elude: | | 

Telemachus, ſeeing a man condemned by the j , whom he found ſiting, ventured to 
aſk them what was his crime: he was immediately anſwered by the offender. hinafelf!” © 1 have 
done,” ſaid he, ** no evil; my pleaſure comſiſted Wholly in doing good. I have been juſt, 
munificent, liberal, and compaſſionate; of what crime, then, can I be accuſed? * With 
reſpect to man, replied Minos, / thou art accuſed: of none: but didſt thou not owe leſs to 
man than to the gods? if fo, what are thy pretenſions to juſtice? Thou , haſt punctually 
tulfilled thy duty to men, who are but duſt; thou haſt been virtuous; but thy virtue ter- 
minated wholly in thyſelf, without reference: to the gods who gave it: thy virtue was to 

be thy own felicity ; and to thyſelf thou waſt all in all. Thou haſt, indeed, been thy own 
deity: but the gods, by whom all things have been created, and Who have created all 
things for themſelves, cannot give up their rights: thou haſt forgotten them, and they will 
forget thee. Since thou haſt —— for thy ſelf, and nut for them, to thyſelf they 
will deliver thee up: ſeek then thy conſolation in thine on heart. Thou art ſeparated for 
ever from man, whom, for thy on ſake, thou haſt deſired to pleaſe; and left to thyſelf 
alone, that ĩdol of thy heart! Learn now at leaſt, that piety is that virtue, of which the 
gods are objects ; and that, without this, no virtue can deſerve the name. The falſe luſtre 
of that, with which thou haſt long dazzled the eyes of men, who are eaſily deceived, will 
deceive no more: men diſtinguiſn that: only, from which they derive pain or pleaſure, into 
virtue and vice; and are, therefore, alike ignorant both of good and evil: but here the 
perſpicacity of divine wiſdom diſcerns all things as they are: the judgment of men from 
external appearances is reverſed; what they have admired is frequently condemned, and 
what they have condemned, approved.” 


Theſe words, to the boaſter of phijloſophic' virtue, were like a ſtroke of thunder, and he 
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* Alt that philoſophy pretends 0 is to cups i another. The reateſt en when they 
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was unable to ſuſtain the ſnock.“ The ſelf-complacence with which he had been uſed to 

contemplate his moderation, his fortitude, his generolity, was now changed to-anguiſh and 

regret : the view of his own heart, at enmity with the gods, became his puniſhment : he 

now ſaw, and was doomed for ever to fee himſelf by the light of truth: he perceived that 

the approbation of men, which all his actions had been directed to acquire, was erroneous ' 

and vain. When he looked inward, he found every thing totally changed ; he was no 5 

longer the ſame being; and all comfort was eradicated from his heart. His conſcience, | 

which had hitherto witneſſed in his favour, now roſe up againſt him, and reproached him 

even with his virtues; which not having Deity for their principle and end, were erroneous 

and illufive. He was overwhelmed with conſternation and trouble; with ſharne, remorſe, 

and deſpair. The furies, indeed, forbore to torment him; he was delivered over to himſelt, 

and they were ſatisfied: his own heart was the avenger of the gods, whom he had deſpiſed: 

As he could not eſcape from himſelf, he retired to the moſt gloomy receſſes, that he might 

be concealed from others: he ſought for darknefs, but he found it not; light ſtill perſeeuted 

and purſued him: the light of truth, which he had not followed, now puniſhed him for 

the negle ; and all that he had beheld with pleaſure, became odious in his eyes, as the 

ſource of miſery that could never end. © Dreadful fituarion!” fait} he, I have known 

neither the gods, mankind, nor myſelf; I have, indeed, known nothing ; fince I have not 6. 

diſtinguiſhed, from ſpecious evil, that only which is truly good. All my ſteps have deviated | 7 

from the path I ſhould have trodden ; all my wiſdom was folly, and all my virtue was pride, | 

which ſacrificed; with a blind impiety, only to that vile idol myſelf!” 10 * . 
The next objects that Telemachus perceived as he went on, were kings that had abuſed 

their power. An avenging fury held up before them a mirror, which reflected their vices 

in all their deformity: in this they beheld their res. way 1. ity, that was gratified 

by the groſſeſt adulation ; their want of feeling for mankind, whoſe happinefs ſhould have 

been the firſt object of their attention; their infenſibility to virtue, their dread of truth, their 

partiality to ffatterers, their diſfipation, effeminacy, and indolence; their cauſeleſs ſuſpicions; - 

their vain parade, and oſtentatious ſplendor, an idle blaze, in which the public welfare is . 

conſumed ; their ambition of falſe honour, proctired at the expence of blood; and their 

inhuman luxury, which extorted a perpetual ſupply of ſuperfluous dehcacies, from the 

wretched victims of grief and ifh. © When they looked into this mirror, they ſaw them- 

ſelves faithfully repreſented ; and they found the picture more monſtrous and. horrid than 

the Chimera,F vanquiſhed by Bellerophen; I the Lernzan hydra ſlain. by Hercules, and even 
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Alt is well known to what a monſtrous pitch the philoſophers were want to carry their pride. You: 
may aſk the gods for outward goods, ſuch as health and riches,“ ſaid they to the people 3 * but as to the 
moſt valuable of all- namely, virtue, you muſt look for it within yourſelves. Thus would they 
talk; but could they have read what was written in their own hearts, they would ave argued — 
better on man's weakneſs.- z. N e re 15H gd 17 

A mountain of Lycia, the top whereof caſts out flames of fire, and is inhabited by lions; in the 
middle of it goats are grazing, and at the bottom ſerpents crawhag. From hence aroſe the fable of tlie 
Chimzra's being a monſter with 'a lion's head, a goat's body, and a dragon's tail; or that it has three 
heads like thoſe three creatures. «<< yo 26 $ifoy x Hat Tram Beg 1; 7 

{ Bellerophon,. fon of Glaucus, king of Corinth, was accuſed by Sthenobæa of an intent to raviſh her, F 
thouglt it was fhe herſelf that ſoffcited him to commit adultery with her. Prætus, King of Argos, that 
Woman's hufband, too lightly giving credit to her accufation, fent Bellerophon to Tobates, King of1 yeĩa, 
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Cerberus himſelf, though from three infernal mouths he diſgorges a ſtream · of peſtilental 
fire, the fumes of hic are ſufficient to deſtroy the whole race of men that breathe upon 
tee earth. At the fame time, another fury tauntingly repeated all the praiſes which ſyco- 
phants had laviſhed upon them in their lives; and held up another mirror, in which they 
appeared as flattery had repreſented them. The contraſt of theſe pictures, ſo widely 
different, was the puniſhment of their vanity: and it was remarkable, that the moſt wicked 
were the objects of the moſt extravagant praiſe; becauſe the moſt wicked are moſt to he 
feared, and becauſe they exact, with leſs ſhame, the ſorvile adulation of the poets and 

orators of their timo.“ Maio eee "3 
Their groans perpetually aſcended from this dreadful abyſs, where they ſaw nothing but 
the deriſion and inſult, of which. they were themſelves the objects; here every thing re- 
pulſed, oppoſed, and confounded them. As they ſported with the lives of mankind upon 
the earth, and pretended that che whole ſpecies was created for their uſe; they were, m 
Tartarus, delivered over to the capricious tyranny of flayes, who made them taſte all the 
bitterneſs, of ſervitude. in their turn: they obeyed with unutterable anguiſh ; and. without 
kope that the iron hand of oppreſſion would lie lighter upon them. Under the ſtrokes of 
theſe ſlaves, now their mercileſs tyrants, they lay paſſive and impotent, like an anvil under 
the hammers of the Cyclops, when Vulcan urges their labour at the flaming furnaces of 
Telemachus obſerved the countenances of theſe criminals to be pale and ghaſtly, ſtrongly 
expreſſive of the torment they ſuffered at the heart. They looked inward with a. felt- 
abhorrence, now inſeparable from their exiſtence : their crimes themſelves were become 
their puniſhment, and it was not neceſſaty that greater ſhould be inflicted ; they haunted 
them like hideous ſpectres, and continually ſtarted up before them in all their deformity. 
They wiſhed for a ſesond death, that might ſeparate them from .thele miniſters of ven- 
geance, as the firſt had ſeparated their ſpirits from the body; a death that anight at once 
extinguiſh all conſciouſneſs and ſenſibility : they called upon the depths of hell, to hide 
them-from the perſecuting beams of truth, in impenetrable darkneſs : but they are reſerved 
for the cup ef vengeance, which, though they drink of it for ever, ſhall be for ever full! The 
truth, from which they fled, has overtaken them, an invincible. and unrelenting enemy! 
The ray, which once might have illuminated them, like the mild radiance of the day, now 
pierces.them like lightning; a fierce and fatal fire, that, without injury ao the external party, 
infixes a burning torment at the heart! By truth, now an avenging flame, the very foul is 
melted, like metal in a furnace: it diſſolves all, but deſtroys nothing; it diſunites the firſt 
elements of lite, yet the ſufferer can never die; he is, as it were, divided againſt hiroſek 
| | without 
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_ with letters to take away his life (whence the 2 Bellersphontes Iiteras affert, hen one brings 

letters againſt one's ſelf). Iobates would not ſlay him, but ſent him tothe wars, there to be ſlain, but 
he proving victorious over the Solymi, and likewiſe having overcome all other dangers he was put upon, 
bn, 2a. was ſent againſt the monſter Chimæra, where, by Neptune's help, who gave him the winged 
horſe Pegaſus, he came off with honour; whereupon Iobates gave him one of his daughters in marriage, 
and part of his kingdom. When Sthenobza heard of his proſperities, ſhe killed herſelf. 

*The poets may ſet as high a value as they pleaſe upon their incenfe, and give themſelves out to be 
the diſpenſers of true glory: but in che name of wonder how can poetry, the daughter of error and 
fiction, 1 a ſolid reputation? Let us not, therefore, be ſusprized if great men aregroun 

weary: of purchaſing the incenſe of the poets, and reject their nauſeous perſumes. 
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* reſt, an without comfort ; animated by no vital principle, but the oy that kindle 
at his own miſconduct, and the dreadful madneſs that reſults from deſpair 

Among theſe objects, at the ſight of which the hair of Telemachus _ wed, ks beheld 
many of the ancient kin "= of Lydia, who were puniſhed for having Fe other the ſelfiſh 


ratifications of an idle ; Ne Yet dr life to char hour fol che others, which, to 
royalty, is a duty of acbb obligation. * 


Theſe kings mutually reproached each other with their folly. « Did I not often recom- 
mend to you,” ſaid one of them to his ſon, © during the laſt years of my life, when old 
age had given weight to my countet;” the reparation of the mifchiefs that my negligence 
had produced? * Unhappy wretch!” replied the ſon, thou art the cauſe of my per- 
dition : it was thy example thar made me vain-glorious, proud, volu 8, and cruel, 
While I faw thee ſurrounded with flattery, and. relaxed in luxury and floth, I alſo inſenſibly 

acquired the love of pleaſure and Mulatidn ! thought che reſt of men were, to kings, 
what horſes and other beaſts of burden are to men, animals wholly unworthy of regard. 
except for the" drudgery they petfafrm and the eudwenlenbibe they Procure g chi derem 
opinion; and L learnt᷑ it of thee: I followed thy 'exanipiey and. I'ſhare'thy miſery!” Theſe 
reproaches were mingied with the moſt horrid nen and ' man rage and mag 
nation-aggravated the torments of hellt. 

Around theſe' wretched prinees there Rilt: Hoveted, nk ewt in de rwilightr; : eauſeleſs 
jalouſies, and vainalarms+;" miſtruſt and dreadꝭ which" revenge upon — nd] 
mankind ; avarice, inſatiable of wealth; falſe honour, ever _tyrunnical\ and'oppreflivey and 
efleminate mung: a deceitful pn, that R ah evil, me beſtows . only ims 1 ary | 

: | 2s | eie 1] I 
Wes wins all See pied; not for ihe he! they! kad dose, wen 
good 45 had neglecbed to de: Eery erime which is committed by the ſubjeR; in conſe-- 
ret laws not enforced; is'the err of the king: for kings aig only rainiſters off 
claw. To kings alſs are tinpured\alt the Jiſbriders: that“ Arif from ipbmp, luxury, ande 
every other excels,” which exciresArregelar and 1 imperuous paſſions; that earmot be oratified! 
but by the violation of the-evinmon« rights ef rnankihdl- But the „Wheß inſtendcor: 
vatching- over their people, as a watches oven his floch wortiod"and'devGureds 
_ — — ve were punifhec wi the moſt exemp . 607% . 
n this abyſs of! darkneſs and miſery, Telemachus with yet grenter aſtoniſhment, | , 
many kings, WhO had beer hofioared® for their peel ies upon earth; bur weren not- 
vithſtanding, condemned de wie pains of Tartarus, for impkieiely leaving the adiminiſtfation/ 
of govermnent to wieked® band/crafty men; they wert pur for thilhiefs | a ape #1 
= ſuffered to be j d under the ſanction of their authority. © The g er part 

them, indeed, had beers hy pri neiple neither virtuous nor vicious; ſupinety taki the. 
colour impreſſed: u on them from without: chey did mer ruf ele en r it pr < 
elf; but they had ne: reift fbr wrtbe us delight in de ing good. arg eilt n! 


—— 
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0085.0 Wh # mani Ne Winne le 
. 1 n ſbrmer tranſition, here he- alſo [iv theſt tyrants who ale memorable: chlefly for- 
— luſt and cruelty; ſuch as Tereus, the infamous king of Thrace;whoyafter having raviſhed Philomela, 
* $-{iſter;. ——— on tp rg confined her in an old valle 3 where; dsa merry 


diſcoveredito her ſiſter. the il of. Te | 
w This very. expreſſion was. Frogne d "i Morarine mad wt of to induce. the king: not to ſpare. his 
Jed, whom: he con e l 6 which, the + pore they we” oye, the berter they travel. e 
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Ylemachus.eters the fields: of Elin, rohers betjs Annen by this great grandfather. Arce/ius, wh 
bes bim that Peng 451 Hill alive, that be fall wer bim in Itbaca, and ſucceed, to. bis 
_ throne;  1Arceſins deſeribes the felictty of: the juſt, xſpecially of good, kings,:whp have reverenced 
the gods, and given bappi neſs to their people:: he makes Telemachus obſerus, i that 2 thoſe 
- who have excelled; only in the; arts. a deftrudtion; bave d nuch leſs. gloriais, reward, and 2 

; allotted: a; ſeparate diftrift by 31 ok, wins! ret rectiues ſome genegi ee, 1d 

they Telma fache the. amp. . Gil * Sifu) airy JOBS ; nnn 
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EN Telemachus quitted this plac: he felt bimtelt . ge if a mountain had 
been removed from: his dreaſt. ++: This relief, ſo ſudden and lo great, impreſſed him 
with «ſtrong ſenſe of the miſery. of thoſe who are confined in it; without? hops of deliverance. 
He was terrified at having ſeen ſo many. Kings puniſhed with, much greatcs ſeverity than any 
other offenders; Haye kings chen, laid he, “ nog duties to fulfil, (o many difficulties to 
lamm. . 9 many dangers to avoid? Is the knowledge that is * d. put them 
2 cix guard, as well neva themſelves as othets, ſo difficult. to be acquired? 
all the envy, tumult, poſition of a tranſitory life, are they: con ned to the 
intolerable and eternal pains a. at Pell 2 3 then to wiſh for royalty. !. SL ho happy 
the. peaceful private ſation, in-which the of virtue is comparatiyely caſy! ! 
Theſe reflections; filled him with 1 and trouble; hie knees trembled, bis hear 
throbbed with; perturbation, and he. felt ſomething like that hopeleſs miſery, of which be 
had zuſt been 4 ſpeQator::; but, in proportion as he advanced; and the realms of darknels 
deſpair, and horror, became more remote, he felt new courage gradually ſpring up ny bs 
| breaſt; he breathed with greater freedom; and perceived, at a diſtance, the Pure and bl 
light, which brightens the reſidence of heroic wangen 1h prtart' 
In this place reſided all the good kings who had governed: mankind from the beginnin 
? of time. They were ſeparated from the — of the „ ey as wicked princes ſuffer more 
22 puniſhment than other offenders in Tartarus, ſo good _ exjay oy infinitely S 
2 lovers of virtue, in the fields of NS: 221% L Ai 7 fit 
8 — advanced towards theſe happy and illuſtrious beir TE * found n 
| groves of e ir e, reclining upon the downy turf, w ere the flowers 
bage were rem wed: a thouſand" rills andere rHrough theſe” ſcene u 
digte and refre Nabe ſoil with a — = — wave "the ſong of immmer 
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Gs birds echoed in the groye ;, and while ſpring ſttawed the! ground with her/flowets,/lautumiy» | 
is 


loaded the trees, with, her fruit. In this place; the butning heat of the dog- ſtar was mover: 
felt; and the ſtormy north was forbidden to ſcatter over it the froſts of winter. Neither 
var, that is athirſt for blood; nor envy, that wounds with an invenomed tooth, like the 
vipers that are wreathed round her arms, and foſtered in her boſom; nor jealouſy, nor 
diſtruſt, nor fears, nor vain deſires, invade theſe ſacred domains of peace: the day is here 
without end, and the ſhades: of night are unknown. Here the bodies of the bleſſed are 
clothed with a pure and lambent light, as with a garment; a light not reſembling that 
vouchſafed to mogtals upon earth, which is rather darkneſs viſible; but a celeſtial — 
without a name; an emanation, that penetrates the eſt body with more ſubtilty than 
the rays of the ſun penetrate the pureſt chryſtal; which rather ſtrengthens than dazzles the 
" fight, and diffuſes gh the ſoul a ſerenity which no language can expreſs. 1 By this 
Fl cthereal eſſence, - the , bleſſed; are ſuſtained in everlaſting life; it pervades them; it incor- 


* py with them, as food incorporates with the mortal body: they ſee it, they feel it, they 
A reathe it, and it produces in them an inexhauſtible ſource: of ſerenity and joy. It is a 
0 fountain of delight, in which they are abſorbed, as fiſhes: are abſorbed in the fea : they wiſh 
1 tor nothing, and, having nothing, they poſſeſs all things. This celeſtial light ſatiates the 
le hunger of the ſoul ; every deſire is precluded, and chey have a fulneſs of joy which ſets them: 
- above all that mortals ſeek with ſuch reſtleſs ardour, to fill the vacuity that aches for-ever in 
1 their breaſt. All the delightful objects that ſurround them are diſregarded, for their felicity 
85 ſprings up within; and being perſect, can derive: nothing from without: ſo the gods. 
0 ſatiated with nectar and arnbroſia, diſdain, as groſs and impure, all the dainties of the moſt 
4 luxurious table upon earth. From theſe ſeats of tranquillity, all evils ſſy to a remote diſtance: 
15 death, diſeaſe, poverty, and pain; regret and remorſe: fear, and even hope, which is ſome 
0 [ tes not leſs painful than fear itſelf; animoſity, diſguſt; and reſentment; are for ever denied 

J ,, . 5 03. 4 $3951-36003-7 2 „ #78 O03 TN 
” The lofty mountains of Thrace, whoſe ſummits, hoary with everlaſting ſnows, have pierced 
1 the clouds from the beginning of time, might ſooner be overturned from their fo tions, 
F though deep as the center, than the peace of theſe. happy beings be interrupted for a mo- 
he ment. They are, indeed, touched with pity at the miſeries of life; but it is a ſoothing: and 
9 tender paſſion, that takes nothing from their immutable felicity. Their countenances ſhine 
* with a divine glory; with the bloom of unfading youth, the. brightneſs of everlaſting Joys 
it ol joy which, ſuperior to the wanton levity of mirth, is calm, ſilent, and ſolemn, the fublime 
ne fruition of truth and virtue. They feel, every moment, what a mother feels at the return 
a 1 > ol wet neg SYors gong wv zen ie fg} Ton eee of 
ul A fignin the keavens, called the Dag-Star. * It riſes the ſixth of July, and it's revolution continues 0 
ſix weeks, which are called the dog- days. This ſign is likewiſe called S$err705, in Greek, as alſo Megar” 
np Kuen, that is, the greater dog. which it certainly is; for Procyon, which is the leſſer dog, ſhould rather 
re 2 en Canicula, and the other Canis. This is the hotteſt time of the year, becauſe the ſun is 
. It is from the ſacred penmen that M. de Cambray has Ard thoſe noble ideas which ſo well 
1 expreſs the happineſs of juſt men. We are not to wonder if his deſeription. is ſo much ſuperior to that 
ir of the Greek and Latin poets. The ſacred wrjtings patent: to ſuch as underſtand and reliſh them, the 
| moſt hniſhed patterns of poetry and eloquence. The Greeks were not the inyeators of thoſe arts; they. 
of only laid down rules for the attaining them, but which will never be ſuffleient to form either a perfoct 
le poet, or a' complete orator. ; 3 
i | | 
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of an only ſon, whom ſhe-believed to be dead? but-the pleaſure, which in the breaſt of the 
mother is tranſient, is permanent in their's;! it can neither b nor ceaft : they have 
all the gladneſs that is inſpired by wine, without either the tumuſt or the folly'; they converſe 
together concerning: what they ſee, and what they enjoy; they deſpiſe the opprobrious 
luxury and idle pomp of their former condition, which they review with diſguſt and regret; 
they enjoy the rememhranee of their difficulties-and: diſtreſs during the riod! im 
which, to maintain their i cg; it was neoeſſary they/ſhoule ſtrive, not only a 
but themſelves ; and they acknowledge: the guidance and protection of the. 
condułied them in ſaſery a through- ſo many: dangers, with gratitude and admiration: - 
thing ineffable and: divane is. continually poured into their bann ſomething like an efflox 
of diuinity itſelf, which incorporates with their own nature. They ſee, they feel, that they 
are happy; and are ſecretly conſcious! that they ſhall be happ bop 5 ever. They ſing the 
praiſes. of the gods, as. with one voice: in the whole aſſembly e is but one mind, and 
one heart; and the ſame ſtream of divine felicity circulates = ae every breaſt. 
In this ſacred and ſupreme delight whole glide-away unperceived, and fee ſhorter 
than che happieſt hours upair carth;/ but Sting ages ſtill leave their happineſs intite. 
They reign together, not upon thrones which- — hand of men can overturn, but in them. 
ſelves, with a power that is abſolute and immutable, not derived from without, or-dep' 
upon a deſpicable and wretched/multitude: They are not diſtinguiſhed by the crowns that 
ſo aſten conceal, under a falſe luſtre; the mournful gloom of anxiety and terror. The gods 
themſclves have placed upon their heads diadems of evedaſiing ſplendor, the'ſ ymbols and 
the pledge of happinefs/and:; immortality. - 

s, who looked round theſe upyy fed for his father in vain, was ſo ſtruck with 
the calm but ſublime enjoy ments of the that he was now grie ved nat to find Him 
among the dead, and lamented the — he was under himſelf of returning back to the 
living: It is here alone,” . es that there is life; the ſhadow only, and not the Wir v0 
isto:be:-found upon earth. obſerved, however, with aſtoniſhment, thar the: number of 
kings that were 3 in Tartarus was great, and the number of thoſe that were rewarded 
in Hlyſium was: from this diſproportion, he inferred; that there were but few-princes 
whole: fortitude cauld:effeQually reſiſt their on power, and the flattery by which their 
paſſians were continually excited: he perceived that kings were, for this reaſon, rare; 
and that the — — are 15 u _ if t — aver wh: Fe ſuffered them to 


8 not being hi his father Ulyſſes among Theſe 3 fow, looked dad for his 
grandiather, the divine Laertes. While his eyes were ineffectually employed in this ſearch, 
an old man advanced towards him, whoſe. appearance was, in the higheſt. degree, venerable 
and mazeſtic : his old age did not reſemble that of men, who bend under the weight of 
years upon earth; it was a kind of nameleſs indication that he had been old before he died; 
it was ſomething that blended all the dignity of age with all the graces of youth; for to 
thoſe who enter- the fields of Elyſium, however old and decrepit, the graces of youth are 
immediately reſtored. This venerable figure came up haſtily to Telemachus ; and locking 
upon him with a familiar complacency, as one whom he knew and loved, the youth, to. 
whom he was wholly a ſtranger, ſtood ſilent in. confuſion and ſuſpenſe. *« 1 perceive, my 
fan,” faid_the. _ that. thou doſt not recolleQ . 1. am not allies. I am 
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Arceſius,* the: father of Laertes; and my days upon earth were accompliſhed a little before _ 
Uhyſſes, my grandſon, went from Ithaca to the ſiege of Troy: +, thou waſt yet an infant, in 
the arms of thy nurſe but I had then conceived hopes of thee, which are now juflified ; 
ſince thou haſt deſcended into the dominions of Pluto, in ſearch of thy father, and the gods 
have ſuſtained thee in the attempt. The gods, O fortunate youth ! regard thee with pecu- 
lar love; and will diſtinguiſh thee; by glory equal to that of Ulyſſes. I am happy once 
more to behold thee : but ſearch for Ulyſſes no more among the dead; he ſtill lives, and is 
reſerved to rendet my line illuſtrious, by new honours at Ithaca. Laertes himſelf,” though 
the hand. of. time is now heavy upon him, {till draws the breath of life, and expects that his 
ſon ſhall return to cloſe his eyes. Thus tranſitory is man, like the flower that-blows in the 
morning,, and in the evening is-withered, and trodden under-foet | One generation paſſes 
away after another, like the waves of a rapid river; and Time, ruſhing on with. ſilent, but 
irreſiſtible ſpeed, carries with him all that can beſt pretend to permanence and ſtability, 
Even thou, O. my fon ! alas l even; thou, Who art now happy in the vigour, the vivacity, 
and the bloom of youth; ſhalt find this lovely ſeaſon, ſo fruitful of delight, a tranfient 
flower, that fades as ſoon as it is blown: without having been conſcious that thou wert 
changing, thou wilt perceive thyſelf changed: the train of graces and pleaſures, that now 
ſport around -ithee, health, vigour, and joy, ſhall vaniſh like the phantoms of a dream, and 
leave thee nothing but a mournful » remembrance that they once were thine, - Old age ſhall 
inſenfibly ſteal. upon thee; that enemy to joy ſhall diffuſe through thee his own. languors ; . 
ſhall contract thy bro into wrinkles, incline thy body to the earth, enſeeble every limb, 
and dry up for ever that fountain of delight which: now ſprings in thy breaſt: thou ſhalt 
look round upon all that is preſent, with diſguſt; anticipate all that is future, with dread; 
and retain thy ſenſibility only for pain and anguiſn. This time appears to thee to be far 
diſtant: but, alas! thou art deceived; it approaches with irreſiſtible rapidity; and is, there- 
fore, at hand: that which draws near ſo faſt, can never be remote; and the preſent, for 
ever flying, is remote already; even hile we ſpeak: it: is paſt, and it returns no more. Let 
the preſent, therefore, be light in thy eſtimation; tread the path of virtue, however rugged, 
with perſeverance ; and fix thine; eye upon futurity-: let purity gy fora ys and a love of 
juſtice, ſecure: thee a place in this happy reſidence of peace. Thou ſhalt ſoon ſee thy 
father reſume. his authority in Ithaca; and it is decreed, that thou ſhalt ſueceed him on the 
throne. , But royalty, O my ſon ! is a deceitful thing: thoſe who behold it at a diſtance, fee 
nothing but... greatneſs, ſplendor, and delight thoſe who examine it near, find only toil, 
perplexity, ſolicitude, and fear. In a private ſtation, a life of eaſe and obſcurity is no 
reproach: but-a king cannot prefer eaſe and leiſure to the painful labours of government; 
without infamy; he muſt live, not for himſelf, but for thoſe he governs: the leaſt fault he 
commits produces infinite miſchief ; I for it diffuſes miſery: through a Whole people, and 
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Arceßs was the ſon: of Jupiter, and therefore his ſon is called the divine Laertees. 
I Our author ſuffers nothing to eſcape him in the ancients that he can make any good üſe of. Here 
8 I had his eye upon 33 meeting with Anchiſes in the Elyſian fields, in the ſixth book of 


{ It is no wonder to ſee the ſame touches of morality ſo often: repeated by the archbiſhop. Every 


. 


| thing here is conſecrated to the inſtruction of his royal pupil; and it is in that point of view that we are 


to look upon this P 
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ſometimes for many generations. It is his duty to humble the inſolence of guiltt to fu 


nn lt 
2 


innocence, and repreſs calumny. It is not enough to abſtain from doing evil; 1 


exert himſelf to the uttermoſt in doing good: neither will it ſuffice to do good as an indi. 
vidual ; he muſt prevent the miſchiet that others would do, if they were not reſtrainel. 


Think then of royalty, O my ſon! as a ſtate, not of eaſe and ſecurity, but of difficulty and 


danger; and call up all thy courage to reſiſt thyſelf, to controul thy paſſions, and diſappoint 
flattery. nt ee e e 

While Arceſius was yet fpeaking, he ſeemed to glow with the divine ardour of inſpiration 
and when he diſplayed the miſeries ef royalty, Telemachus perceived in his countenance 
ſtrong expreſſions of pity. © Royalty,” faid he, «© when it is aſſumed to procure ſelf 
indulgencies, degenerates into tyranny ;. when it is aſſumed to fulfil it's duties, to goven, 
cherith, and protect an innumerable people, as a father protects, chEriſhes, and governs his 


children, it is a ſervitude moſt laborious and painful, and requires the fortitude. and patience 


of heroic virtue. It is, however, certain, that thoſe who fulfil the duties of government 
with diligence and integrity, ſhall here poſſeſs all that the power of the gods can beſtow, to 
render happineſs complete! 1 | | 5 

While Telemachus liſtened to this diſcourſe, it ſunk deep into his heart: it was 


* 


engraven 


upon that living tablet, as the ſculptor engraves upon braſs the characters which he would 


# 


tranſmit to the lateſt generation. It was an emanation of truth and wiſdem, that, like: 
ſubtil flame, pervaded the moſt ſecret receſſes of his foul: it at once moved and warmed 
him; and he felt his heart, as it were, diffolved by a divine energy, not to be expreſſed; by 
ſomething that exhauſted the fountain of life: his emotion was a kind of defire, that could 
not be ſatisfied ; an impulſe that he could neither ſupport nor reſiſt; a ſenſation exquiſitcy 


pleaſing; and yet mixed with ſuch pain, as it was impoſſible to endure and live. 


E Ader Ge dene it's violence abated; he breached with more freedom. ; and he diſcaverd, 


in the countenance of - Arcefius, a ſtrong likeneſs of Laertes; he had alſo a confuſed remem- 


brance of ſomething funilar in the ff 
This remembrance melted him 


res of Ulyſſes, when he ſet out for the ſiegę of Troy. 
to tears of tenderneſs and joy: he wiſhed to embrace: 
perſon, v horn he now re h reverence: and affection, and attempted it, many times 
an vain: the-ſhade, light and unfubſtantial, etuded: his graſp, as the flattering images of 4 
dream deceive thoſe who expeQ to enjoy them: the thirſty lip is ſometimes in purſuit of 
water, that recedes before it; ſometimes the imagination forms words, which the tongue 
refuſes to utter; and ſometimes the hand is eagerly ſtretched: out, but can graſp nothing: 
fo the tender wiſh of Telemachus could not be gratified ; he beheld Arcefius, he. heard hin 
ſpeak, and he ſpake to him; but to touch him was impoſſible. At length he inquired who 
the perſons were that he faw round him. OED. 1 Ve: 
« You fee,” ſaid the hoary ſage, « thoſe who were the ornament of their age, and the 
glory and happineſs of mankind ; the few kings who have been worthy of dominion, and 
filled the character of deities upon earth. Thoſe whom you fee not far diſtant, but 
from them by that ſmall cloud, are allotted to much inferior glory: they were heroes, 
indeed ; but the reward of courage and proweſs is much leſs than that of wiſdom, integrit!, 
and benevolence. _ 1 V 3 
„Among thoſe heroes you ſee Theſeus, whoſe countenance is not perfectly cheartul; 
ſome ſenſe of his misfortune in placing too much confidence in a falſe arid deſigning 


woman,“ ſtill remains; and. he ſtil} regrets. his having unjuſtly demanded the death of - 


tee 


Nothing ſo common in _— as princes being governed by their miſtreſſes. It would be a much 
harder thing to find any of them fo weak as to be governed by their wives. 
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ſon Hippolytus,* at the hands of Neptune: how happy had it been for Theſeus, if he had 
been leſs liable to ſudden anger! You ſee alſo Achilles, who having been mortally wounded 
in the heel by Paris, ſupports himſelf upon a ſpear : f if he had been as eminent for wiſdom, 
juſtice, and moderation, as for courage, the gods would have granted hurm a long reign : but 
they had compaſſion for the nations f whonr Re would hage governed, by à natural ſucceſſion, 
after the death of Peleus, his father; and would net leave them at the mercy of raſhneſs 
and preſumption, of a man more eaſily irritated than the ſea by a tempeſt. The thread of 
his life was cut ſhort by the fates; and he fell, as a flower, | ſcarce blown, falls under the. 
plough-ſhare and withers, before the day is-paſt in which it ſprung up. They made uſe of 
him only, as they do of torrents and tempeſts, to puniſh mankind for their crimes : he was 
the inſtrument by which they overthrew the walls of Troy, to puniſn the perjury of Lao. 


medon, i and the criminal deſires of Paris. When this was done, they were appeaſed; 


* d 


and they were implored in vain, even by the tears of Thetis, to ſuffer a young hero to 
remain longer upon the earth, who was fit only to deſtroy cities, to ſubvert kingdoms,: and 
/« You ſee another, r kable for the ferocity of his countenance ; that is Ajax, the ſon 
of Telamon, and the couſin of Achilles: you cannot be ignorant of his glory in battle. 
After the death of Achilles, he laid claim to his arms, which, he ſaid, ought not to be given 
to another: | but they were claimed alſo by your father, who inſiſted upon his right: the 
Greeks determined in favour of Ulyfles, and Ajax ſlew himſelf in deſpair. The marks of 
rage and indignation are ſtill viſible in his countenanee : approach him not, my ſon, for he 


uill think you come to inſult the misfortune that you ought to pity: he has diſcovered us 


already; and he ruſhes into the thick ſhade of the wood that is behind him, to avoid a 
ſight that is hateful to his eyes. On the other fide, you ſee Hector, who would have been 
invincible, if the ſon of Thetis had lived in another age. That gliding ſhade-is Agamemnon, 
whoſe countenance ſtill expreſſes a ſenſe of the perfidy of Clytemneſtra. O my ſon! the 


misfortunes 


* Hippolytus, the ſon of Theſeus and Hippolite, the Amazon, was accuſed by his ſtepmother, Phedra,- 
of making an attempt upon her honour. '''Theſeus, her huſband, being too eaſy of belief, not only 
1 but likewiſe deſired Neptune to revenge this ſuppoſed crime; ſo that this young 
. taking his chariot to make his eſcape from his father's indignation, his horſes being frighted by 

a-calves that were on ſhore, ran away with him to the mountains, overſet the charict, and killed him 
by dragging him among the rocks. ; [900 1 n Ah 1 
f Achilles was dipt three times by his mother in the Stygian Take, which made all parts of his body 
invulnerable, except his heel, by which his mother held him. 

} The Phthiotes and Delopes, a people of Theſſaly, of whom Peleus was king. oy ER 

Laomedon, ſon and ſucceſſor of Ius, built the walls of Froy, with-the aſſiſtauce of Apollo and Nep- 
tune, to whom he promiſed, upon oath, a certain recompence, which he-afterwards refuſed them. They, 
in revenge of his falſehood, ſent plagues and inundations to ſpoil the city, ſo that, in order to appeaſe 
them, he was obliged to give his own daughter, Heſione, to be devoured by a fea monſter. Hercules 
offered to deliver her, and kill the manſter, provided Laomedon would give him his horſes that were 
of a divine race. This was likewiſe refuſed to be complied with. by the perfidious Laomedon, though 
his daughter was reſcned, and the monſter killed by Hercules, who thereupon, facked his city, flew him, 
took his ſon Priam priſoner, and married Heſione to Telamon. 

Ajax had a much better pretence to thay armour, fot he had deſerved it much more than Ulyſſes 
had done; but Ulyſles knew better than he how to apply for it. And hence we may lee,” lays Ovid, 
« what eloquence can do, and how much more ſtrength it has than valous,”. - 83 
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misfortunes that have avenged tlie impiety of Tantalus in his family, ſtill make me tremble: 
the mutual enmity of the two brothers, Atreus and Thyeſtes;“ filled the houſe of their father 
with horror and death. Alas! how is one crime, by a kind of dreadful neceſſity; the cauſe 
of more]! Agamemnon returned in triumph from the fiege of Troy; but no time was 
allowed him to enjoy in peace the glory he had acquired in war. Such is the fate of almoſt 
all conquerors! All that you ſee have been great in battle, but they have neither been 
amiable: nor virtuous, and they enjoy only the ſecond place in the fields of Elyſium. f 

Thoſe who have reigned with juſtice, and loved their people, are conſidered as the 
friends of the gods; while Achilles and Agamemnon, ſtill full of their quarrels and their 
combats, are not perfect even here, but retain their natural defects, and ſuffer the infelicity 
they produce. Theſe heroes regret, in vain, the life that they have loſt; and grieve at their 
change from a ſubſtance to a ſhade, } But the kings who, with an equal hand, have dif. 
penſed juſtice and mercy, being purified by the divine light which perpetually renovates 
their being, feel their wiſhes anticipated, and their happineſs complete. They look back 
upon the vain ſolicitude of mankind with compaſſion, and deſpiſe the great affairs that buſy 
ambition, as the play of an infant: they drink of truth and virtue at the fountain head, and 
are ſatisfied: they can ſuffer nothing, either from themſelves or others; they have no wants, 
2 no fears: with reſpect to them, all is finiſhed, except their joy, which ſhall have 
The venerable figure you fee; yonder is Inachus, who founded the kingdom of Argos. 
The character of old age is tempered with ineffable ſweetneſs. and majeſty: he moves with 
a light and gliding pace, that reſembles. the flight of a bird, and may be traced, by the 
flowers that ſpring up under his feet: he holds a lyre of ivory in his hand; and an eternal 
rapture impels him to celebrate the wonders of the gods with eternal praiſe: his breath is a 
gale of fragrance, like the breath of the morning in ſpring; and the harmony of his voice 
and his lyre might add to the felicity, not of Elyfiue only, but Olympus. This is the 
«11: Nei - CESS? | | | reward 
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Atreus and Thyeſtes, two brothers, the ſons of Pelops and Hippodamia, bore an implacable hatred 
to each other. Thye ſtes, ſeeking all occaſions to mortify Atreus, diſhonoured his bed, and then fled to a 
place of ſecurity. Atreus, having in his power the two children Thyeſtes had got on his wife, made as 
if he had forgot what was paſt, and invited him to a banquet, and cauſed, the children to be killed and 
dreſſed. and ice before him to eat; and after they roſe from table, Atreus ſhewed him the heads and 
hands of his children which he had cut off, telling him, that he had eaten their fleſh., At the horror of 
this fact, the ſun, leſt he ſhould be polluted, turned back his courſe. Thyeſtes employed his natural ſon 
Ægiſchus to avenge him of his brother, whom Ægiſthus afterwards flew, and likewiſe his couſin Aga- 
memnon. Seneca has made this a ſubject of one of his i rag and becauſe Atreus appears therein 
with a vindictive countenance, and the eyes of a man enraged, the ancients were wont to ſay of a man, 
in way of proverb, He has the eyes of Atreus.” He found out the eclipſe of the ſun, which gave 
occaſion to ſome part of the ſtory. | | | | " 


1 Good kings, and victorious kings, are too unlike each other to be mingled together in the Elyſian 


fields. The author, therefore, took particular care to place them in ſeparate manſions; and had he not 
been afraid to contradict fable, he had left in the diſmal regions of Tartarus many a demi-god. 


+ In the eleyenth book of the Odyſſey, Ulyſſes being deſcended to the infernal regions, addreſſes himſelf 
thus to Achilles's ſnade: O ſon of Peleus, the Greeks, while you were upon the earth, revered you as 
a god : doubtleſs you maintain the ſame pre-eminence ameng the dead, and therefore can have-no cauſe to 
lament the loſs of life « I had much rather live a flave to the pooreft ploughman upon earth,” replied 


Achilles, than be a commander over all the moſt illuſtrious dead.. A living dog is better than a dead 
on. N 3 ö ; r a 
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reward of his paternal affection to the people, whom he ſurrounded with the walls of a new 
city, and ſecured in the bleſſings of ſociety by legiſlation. | 2 | 
« Among thoſe myrtles, at a little diſtance, you ſee alſo Cecrops, the Ægyptian, the firſt 
ſovereign of Athens, a city dedicated to the goddeſs of wiſdom, whoſe name it bears. Ce- 
crops, , bringing excellent laws from Ægypt, the great ſource from which learning and 
good morals have flowed through all Greece, ſoftened the natural terocity of the people, 
that he found in the ſcattered villages of Attica, and united them by the bands of ſociety. 
He was juſt, humane, and compaſſionate: he left his people in affluence, and his family in 
a modeſt mediocrity; forche was not willing that his children ſhould ſucceed to his power, 
becauſe there were others whom he judged more worthy of the truſt. | 4 
« But I muſt now ſhew you Ericthon: * you ſee him in that little valley. Ericthon was 
the firſt who introduced the uſe of ſilver as money, in order to facilitate commerce among 
the iſlands of Greece; but he foreſaw the inconveniencies which would naturally reſult from 
his expedient : * Apply yourſelves,” ſays he to the people among whom he circulated his 
new coin, “ to accumulate natural riches ; for they only deſerve the name.  Cultivate the 
earth, that you may have wealth in corn and wine, and oil and fruit: multiply your flocks to 
the utmoſt, that you may be nouriſhed by their milk, and clothed with their wool; and it 
will then be impoſſible that you ſhould be poor, The increaſe, even of your children, will 
be the increaſe of your wealth, if you inure them early to diligence and labour; for the 
earth is inexhauſtible ; and will be more fruitful, in proportion as it is cultivated by more 
hands: it will reward labour with. boundleſs liberality; but, to idleneſs, it will be parſi- 
monious and ſevere... Seek principally, therefore, for that which is truly wealth, as it ſupplies 
that which is truly want. Make no account of money, but as it is uſeful either to home; | 
d at h 18 
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neceſſary wars abroad, or for the purchaſe of ſuch commodities as are wanted a 

and, indeed, it is to be wiſhed that no commerce: ſhould be carried on in articles n 
only ſupport and gratify luxury, vanity, and ſloth. My children, ſaid the wiſe Ericthon, 

who thought frequent admonition neceſſary, *I greatly fear that I have made you a fatal 

preſent : I foreſee that this money will excite avarice and ambition, the luſt of the eye, and 
the pride of life; that it will produce innumerable arts, which can only corrupt virtue, and 

gratify idleneſs ; that it will deſtroy your -reliſh for that happy ſimplicity, which is at once 

the bleſſing and the ſecurity of life; and make you look with contempt upon agriculture, 

the ſupport of our exiſtence, and the ; ſource of every valuable poſſeſſion. But I call the 

gods to witneſs, that I made you acquainted with money, a thing uſeful in itſelf, in the 

integrity of my heart!” Rricthon, however, having lived to ſee the miſchiefs that he 

dreaded come to paſs, retired, overwhelmed with grief, to a deſart mountain, where he lived 
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Ericthon, the fourth king of Athens, ex ſemine Fulcani in terram project editus; he invented the uſs_ 
of chariots to conceal the deformity of his legs and thighs, which were twiſted like'ſerpents. The poets 
feign that Minerva ſhut him up in a wicker-baſket, which ſhe put into the keeping of Aglauros, e, 

and Pandroſos, daughters of Cecrops, king of Athens, ſtrictly forbidding them to open it. But Aglauros 
a Moe CO forbear opening it, which ſo provoked Minerva, that, to puniſh their curioſity, ſhe 

made them go beſide themſelves, and in that diſtraction they threw , themſelves from the top of a high 
tower. But Pandroſus avoided that puniſhment by forbearing to look into the baſket. | 8 

Gold and ſilver, of themſelves, do not ſatisfy any af our real neceſſities, and therefore cannot be 
ranked in the number of true riches: but yet by theſe imaginary riches'it is that we acquire true ones. 
TE this is what gives to theſe metals ſo much power over the minds and hearts of mapkind,' 
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to an extreme old age, in poverty and ſolitude, diſguſted with government, and deploring the | 


folly of mankind. 


Not long afterwards, Greece beheld a new wonder in Triptolemus,* to whom Ceres had 


taught the art of cultivating the earth, and of covering it every year with a golden harveſt. 


Mankind were, indeed, already acquainted with corn, and the manner of multiplying it by . 


ſeed ; but they knew only the firſt rudiments of tillage ; and Triptolemus, being ſent by 


Ceres, came, with the plough in his hand, to offer the bounty of that goddeſs to all + who 


had ſpirit to ſurmount the natural love of reſt, and apply themſelves diligently to labour. 
The Greeks ſoon learnt of Tri ptolemus tò part the earth into furrows, and render it fertile 


by breaking up it's ſurface. The yellow corn ſoon ſtrewed the fields under the fickle of the 


reapers ; and the wandering barbarians, that were diſperſed in the foreſts of Epirus and 


Etolia, feeking acorns for their ſubſiſtence, when they had learnt to fow corn and make 
bread, threw off their ferocity, and ſubmitted to the laws of civil ſociety. Triptolemus 


made the Greeks ſenſible of the pleaſure that- is to be found in that independent wealth, 
which a man derives from his own labour; and in the poſſeſſion of all the neceſſaries and 
conveniencies of life, the genuine produce of his'own field. This abundance, ſo ſimple and 
fo blameleſs, ariſing from agriculture, recalled to their minds the counſel of Ericthon. 
They held money in contempt, and all other faQtitious wealth, which has no value, but in 
the vain imaginations of men; which tempts them to pleaſures, that are neither fincere nor 
ſafe; and diverts them from that labour, which alone fupplies all that is of real value, with 
innocence and liberty. They were now convinced, that a paternal field, with a kindly foil, 
and diligent cultivation, was the beſt inheritance for thoſe that were wiſely content with the 
ſimple plenty that contented their fathers, who, wanting nothing that was uſeful, deſired 


nothing that was vain. Happy would it have been for the Greeks, if they had ſteadily 


adhered to thefe maxims, fo tit to render them free, powerful, and happy ; and to inſpire 
and maintain a uniform and active virtue, which would have made them worthy of ſuch 
bleſſings ! But, alas! the n to admire falſe riches ; by degrees, they neglected the 
true, and they Chara — this admirable ſimplicity! O my fon! the ſceptre of thy 
father ſhall one day deſcend to thee: in that day, remember to lead thy people back to 


agriculture, to honour the art, to encourage thoſe that practiſe it, and to ſuffer no man 


either to live in idleneſs, or employ himſelf only to propagate luxury and floth. Theſe 
men, who governed with ſuch benevolence and wiſdom upon earth, are here the favourites 
of heaven! They were, in comparifon with Achilles and other heroes; who excelled only in 
war, what the gentle and genial pales of ſpring are to the deſolating ftorms of winter; and 


they now as far ſurpaſs them in glory, as the ſun, that gives the day, furpaſſes in ſplendor 


the moon that can only leſſen the darkneſs of the + can | 
While Arcefius was thus ſpeaking, he perceived that 'Felemachus had fixed his eyes upon 

a little grove of laurels, and a rivulet of pure water, that was bordered with roſes, You 
| | | 1 | _ 7 
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Triptolemus was the ſon of Celeus, others ſay Eleuſius, King of Eleuſis. His father having given 
an, honourable reception to Ceres, when ſhe was. looking, for der J 


ghter Proſerpine, who was Carried 


away by Pluto, that goddeſs, in acknowledgment, taught Triptolemus the art of ploughing the ground, 


and ſowing corn. 


1 It was he that taught the Athenians a riculture, and from Athens it was that the art ſpread itſelf 
all over Greece, This tradition had taken fuch root among the Greeks, that all cities and towns of that 
country made it a matter of religion to ſend the firſt of their fruits to Athens. e 
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in this delightful ſpot an inhabitant of Elyſium, whom he knew to be Seſoſtris. There was 
| Ay in the appearance of this great prince, infinitely ſuperior to that which diſtin- 


good, whom I beheld, not long fince, upon his throne in — 9 « It is he, replied: 
Arceſius; © and in him you have an example of the boundleſs liberality with which good 
lings are rewarded by the gods: yet all the felicity which now overflows his boſom, and 
ſparkles in his eye, is nothing, in compariſon of what he would have enjoyed, if, in the exceſs. | 
of proſperity, he had been ſtill moderate and juſt. An ardent defire to abaſe the = 
and blogs of the Tyrians, impelled him to take their city. This acquiſition kindled a: 
dfire of more, and he was ſeduced by the vain glory of a conqueror: he ſubdued, or rather 
he ravaged, all Afia. At his return into Ægypt, he found the throne ufurped by his brother, 
who had rendered the beſt laws of the country ineffectual, by aw iniquitous adminiſtration... 
His conqueſts of other kingdoms, therefote, ſerved only to throw his own- into confuſion: 
ye: he was ſo intoxicated with the vanity of conqueſt, that he harneſſed the princes whom 
he had ſubdued to his chariot.* This was leſs excuſfable than all the reſt: but he berame at 
length ſenfible of his fault, and aſhamed of his inhumanity: Such was the fruit of his 
viories ! and the great Seſoſtris has left an example of the injury done by a conqueror-to 
his country and himſelf, when he uſurps the dominions of others: this degraded the cha- 
rater of a prince, in other reſpects ſo juſt and beneficent; and this has diminiſhed the glory 
which the gods intended for his reward. FE 

gut ſeeſt thou not another ſhade, my ſon, diſtinguiſhed by a wound, and a lambent light 
that plays round it like a glory? That is Dioclides, a king of Caria, who voluntarily gave 
up his life in battle, becauſe an oracle had foretold, that in a war between the Carians and 
Lycians, the nation, whoſe king ſhould be ſlain, would be victorious. +: 6 

« Obſerve yet another: that is a wiſe legiſlator, who having inſtituted ſuch laws as could 
not fail to render his people virtuous and happy, and bound them by a ſolemn oath not to 
violate them in his abſence, immediately 3 became a voluntary exile 1 from his 
country, and died poor and unnoticed on a foreign ſhore, that his people might, by that oath, . 
be obliged to keep his laws inviolate for ever. | 

He, whom thou ſeeſt not far off from theſt, is Euneſimus, a king of Pylos, and an anceſtor 
of Neſtor. During a peſtilence that defolhted:the earth, crouded tha banks of Acheron 
with ſhades newly diſmiſſed from above, he requeſted. the gods that he might be per- 
mitted to redeem. the lives of his people with. his o: the gods granted his requeſt, — 
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This is a proof of the ridiculous vanity of Louis XIV. who ſuffered four of the chief nations. of 1 
Europe to be repreſented in chains at the feet of his ſtatue in the ſquare des Victoires at Paris. This 
monument was erected in 1686. e | NY 

That prince was even more a prince in his exile than he had been upon a throne. He did not: 
abandon his people; he governed them by the laws which he had left them before he departed, and! 
ulich his abſence forced them to obſerve. | It is Lycurgus, of whom this generous action is related. 
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have. here rewarded it with felicity and honour, in cempariſon of which, all that rojaly 
| earth can beſtow is vain and unſubſtantial, like a ſnadow or a dream. 
That old man, whom you ſee crowned with flowers, is Belus. He reigned in Agyrt, 
and eſpouſed Anchinoe, the daughter of the god Nilug,* who fertilizes the earth with the 
flood that he pours over it from · a ſecret ſource. He had two ſons; Danaus, whoſe hiſtory 
vou know ; and Ægyptus, from whom that mighty kingdom derives it's name. Belus 
thought himſelf more enriched, by the plenty which he diffuſed among his people, and the 
love that he acquired in return, than by all the levies he could have raiſed,” if he had taxe 
them to their utmoſt ability. - Theſe, my ſon, whom you believe to be dead; theſe only ar 
the living: thoſe are the dead who languiſn upon earth, the victims of diſeaſe and ſorroy! 
the terms are mverted, and ſhould be reſtored to their proper place. May the gods vouch. 
ſafe thee ſuch virtue as this life ſhall reward; a life which nothing ſhall embitter or deftroy! 
But haſte now from this world, to which thou art yet unborn: it is time the ſearch for thy 
:father ſhould be renewed. Alas, what ſcenes of blood ſhalt thou behold, before he is found! 
What glory awaits thee in the fields of Heſperia ! Remember the counſels of Mentor: le 
theſe be the guide of thy life, and thy name ſhall be great to the utmoſt limits of the carth, 
and the remoteſt period of time! 1 i 
Such was the admonition of Arceſius; and he immediately conducted Telemachus to the 
ivory gate that leads from the gloomy dominions of Pluto. Telemachus parted from him, 
with tears in his eyes; but it was not poſſible to embrace him: and leaving behind him 
the ſhades of everlaſting night, he made haſte back to the camp of the allies, having joined 
the two young Cretans in his way, who had accompanied him to the mouth of the cavem, 
and deſpaired of his retu n. 1 


— 
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lt is certain that the ancients knew not the ſource of the Nile; and it is to conform bimſelf to thei 
notions, that a certain celebrated ſculptor repreſents that river- god with his head muffled in a vail. 
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nh, feuuſium having been left as a depoſit by both parties in the hands of the Lucanians, Telemachus 
| declares againſs ſeizing it in an ane of the chiefs, and perſuades them to be of bis opinion: 

he diſcovers great penetration and ſagacity with reſpect to two deferters, one of whom, Acanthus, 
had undertaken to poiſon him; and ibe other, Dioſcorus, had offered to 4s bim Adraſius's 
bead. In the battle which ſoon follows, Telemachus firews the field with dead in ſearch 9 
Adraſtus : Adraſtus, who is alſo in ſearch of Telemachus, engages and. kills Piſiftratus, the 
ſon of Neſtor : Philoetes comes up, and, at the moment when he is about to pierce Adraſſus, 
is bimſelf wounded, and obliged to retire: Telemachus, alarmed by the cry of lis friends, 
among whom Adraſtis is making à terrible ſlaughter, ruſhes ſo their aſſiſtance : he engages 
Adraſtus, and preſcribes conditions upon which he gives bim his life : Adraftus, riſing from the 
ground, attempts treacherowly to kill his conqueror by Jurprizt, who engages, bim 7515 ond time, 
and ills im. 'K OO d „ 


N the mean time, the chiefs ef the army aſſembled, to conſider whether it was expedient 

to poſſeſs themſelves of Venuſium, a ſtrong, town, which Adraſtus had formerly faken 
from a neighbouring people, the Peucetian Apulians. They had entered into the alliance 
that was formed againſt him, to obtain ſatisfaction for the injury; and Adraſtus, to ſoften 
their reſentment, fl put the town, as a depoſit, into the hands of the Lucanians : he had, 
however, at the ſame time, corrupted the Lucanian ren and it's commander, with 
money; ſo that he had fill more authority in Venufium, “ than the Lucanians; and the 
Apulians, who had confented that Venuſium ſhould be garriſoned with Lucanian forces, 
vere thus defrauded in the negociation. | „„ a 

A citizen of Venuſiam, whoſe name was Demophantes, had ſecretly offered to put the 
allies in poſſeſſion of one of the gates by night; at! advantage which was of the greater 
importance, as Adraſtus had placed his magazine of military ftores and proviſions in a 
neighbouring caſtle, which could not hold out againſt an enemy that was in poſſeſſion of 
Venuſium. Philoctetes and Neſtor had already given their opinion that this offer ſhould. 
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* Venuſium, now Vena, is a ſmall epiſcopal. city.in the .kingdom of Naples, in the Baſilicata, to 

the north of Cirenza, to which it is fuffragan, and diſtant from it five leagues It is a place of great 

OK antiquity and renown for the birth of the poet Horace, from whence he is called Pletica Venuſnu. 
0. 15. | | 24 | 
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be accepted; and the reſt of the chiefs, influenced by their authority, and ſtruck with the 
facility of the enterprize, and it's immediate advantages, applauded their determination: 
but Telemachus, as ſoon as he returned, exerted his utmoſt abilities to ſet it aſide. 


« I confeſs,” ſaid he, © that if any man can deſerve to be ſurprized and deceived, it is 


Adraſtus, who has practiſed fraud againſt all mankind : and I am ſenſible, that the ſurprize 
of Venuſium will only put you into poſſeſſion of a town, which, by right, is your's already; 
becauſe it belongs to the Apulians, who are confederates in your expedition: LI alſoacknow- 
ledge, that you may improve this opportunity with the greater appearance of juſtice, as 
Adraſtus, who has made a depoſit of the town in queſtion, has, at the ſame time, corrupted 
the commander and the garriſon, to ſuffer him to enter it whenever he ſhall think fit: and 
I am convinced, as well as you, that if you ſhould take poſſeſſion of Venuſium to-day, you 
would to-morrow be maſters of the neighbouring caſtle, in which Adraſtus has formed his 
magazine ; and that the day following, this formidable war would be at an end. But is it 
not better to periſh, than to conquer by means like theſe? Muſt fraud be counteratted by 
fraud ? * Shall it be ſaid, that ſo many kings, who united to puniſh the perfidy of Adraſtus, 
were themſelves perfidious! If we can adopt the practices of Adraſtus without guilt, 
Adraſtus himſelf is innocent, and our attempt to puniſh him injurious. Has all Heſperia, 
ſuſtained by ſo many colonies of Greece, by ſo many heroes returned from the fiege of Troy, 
no other arms to oppoſe the fraud and treachery of Adraſtus, than treachery and fraud 
You have ſworn by all that is moſt ſacred, to leave Venuſium a depoſit in the hands of the 
Lucanians: the Lucanian garriſon, you ſay, is corrupted by Adraſtus, and I believe it to 
be true; but this parriſon is ſtill Lucanian ; it receives the pay of the Lucanians, and has 


not yet refuſed to obey them; it has preſerved, at leaſt, an appearance of neutrality ; neither 


Adraſtus nor his people have yet entered it; the treaty is ſtill ſubſiſting; and the gods have 


dot forgotten your oath. Is a promiſe never to be kept, but when a plauſible pretence to 


break it is wanting? T Shall an oath be ſacred only, when nothing is to be gained by it's 
violation? If you are inſenſible to the love of virtue, and the fear of the gods, have ye no 
regard to your intereſt and reputation? If you give ſo pernicious an example to mankind, 
by breaking your promiſe, and violating your oath, in order to put an end to a war, hov 
many wars will this impious conduct excite? By which of your neighbours will you not be 
at once dreaded and abhorred; I and by whom will you afterwards be truſted, in the moſt 
preſſing neceſſity? What fecurity can you give for your faith, when you defign to keep it; 
and how will you convince your neigh rs that you intend no fraud, even when you are 
ſincere? Shall this ſecurity be a 
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In an open war, the . a private correſpondence has never been looked upon as a breach of the 
law of nations. But the allies here could not make uſe of theſe methods, ypon this occaſion, without 
breaking in upon the faith of treaties, and therefore Telemachus's arguments prevailed. Whoever declares 
himfelf an enemy to the public faith, ſeems to declare himſelf an enemy to mankind, and there is no 
poſſibility of t | | 


diſabled, by ſuperior force, from prejudicing others by his treachery and perfidiouſneſfs. 
+-This is a tacit reproof of Louis XIV. 's treachery, for the violation of ſo many. treaties, which he 

broke as often as he could find out any plauſible pretext for it, and whenever he could get any thing b) 
{ It was for the ſame reaſon that all Louis XIV. 's neighbours were continually jealous of him, and 

Jormed powerful leagues againſt him, to guard themſelves from his treachery. * | 
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oteran treaty? you have trodden treaties under foot. 


ing him till ſuch time as he has loſt the power of breaking his word, and is abſolute? | 
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Shall it be an oath? * will they not know, that you ſet the gods at defiance, when you can 
derive any advantage from perjury ? With reſpect to you, peace will be a ſtate of no 
greater ſecurity than war; for whatever you do will be conſidered as the operations of war, 
either ſecret or avowed, You will be the conſtant enemies of all who have the misfortune 
to be your neighbours. Every affair which requires reputation, probity, or confidence, will, 
to you, become impracticable; and you will never be able to make any promiſe that can be 
believed, But there is yet another intereſt, yet nearer and more preſſing, which muſt ſtrike 
you, if you are not laſt to all ſenſe of probity, and wholly blind to your advantage: a con- 
dud ſo perfidious will be a canker in the very heart of your alliance, which it muſt finally 
deſtroy. The fraud that you are about to praQliſe againſt Adraſtus, will inevitably render 
him victorious.” | . | | 

At theſe words, the aſſembly demanded, with great emotion, how he could take upon 
him to affirm that the alliance would be ruined by a meaſure that would procure them 
certain and immediate victory. © How can you, ſaid he, © confide in each other, if you 
violate the only bond of ſociety and confidence, your plighted faith? After you have 
admitted this maxim, that the laws of honeſty and truth may be violated,f to ſecure a 
conſiderable advantage, who among you would confide in another, when that other may 
ſecure a conſiderable advantage, by breaking his promiſe and defrauding you ? And when 
this is the caſe, what will be your ſituation ? Which of you would not practiſe fraud, to 
preclude the fraudulent” practices of his neighbour? at muſt become of an alliance, 


_ conſiſting of ſo many nations, each of which has a ſeparate intereſt, when it is agreed amon 


them, in a public deliberation, that every one is at liberty to circumvent his neighbour, and 
viokte his engagements? Will not the immediate. conſequence be diſtruſt and diſſenſion; 
an impatience to deſtroy each other, excited by the Jay of being deſtroyed ? Adraſt us 
will have no need to attack you; you will effect his purpoſe upon yourſelves, and juſtify the 
perfidy you combined to punith. | 5 n 2 

« Ye mighty chiefs! renowned for magnanimity and wiſdom, who govern innumerable 
people with experienced command, deſpiſe not the counſel of a youth. Whatever is your 
danger or diſtreſs, your reſources ſhould be diligence and virtue. True fortitude can never 
deſpair : but if once you paſs the barrier of integrity and honour, your retreat is cut off, 
and your ruin inevitable: you can never more eſtabliſh that confidence, without which na 
affair of importance can ſucceed ; you can never make thoſe hold virtue ſacred, whom 
you have once taught to deſpiſe it. And, after all, what have you to fear? Will not your 
courage conquer, without ſo baſe an auxiliary as fraud? Are not' your own powers, and 
the ſtrength of united nations, ſufficient? Let us fight; and, if we muſt, let us die; but let 
us not conquer with the loſs of virtue and of fame. Adraſtus, the impious Adraſtus, is in 
our power; and nothing can deliver him, but our participation of the crimes that expoſe 


him to the wrath of heaven.“ 25 Wh 


* 


* Louis XIV. paid no more regard to the religion of an oath than he did to that of treaties. There 
never was a more ſolemn oath than that by which he promiſed to maintain the edict of Nantz, and t here 
never was ane which he ſo notoriouſly violated. 


+ It was the maxim of the Jeſuits, who were confeſſors to Louis XIV. and is ftill the maxim of the 
whole Romiſh church, that the rules of probity may be broken for the ſake of a great advantage, or, 
which is the ſame thing, that faith given to heretics may be broken for the advantage of religion. What. | 
miſchiefs has not this terrible maxim been the cauſe of! 2 | . 
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When Telemachus had done ſpeaking, he perceived that his words had carried con- 
Vviction ta the heart. He obſerved, that, of all who were preſent, not one offered to reply: 
their thoughts were fixed, not indeed upon him, nor the graces of his elocution, but upon 
the truths that he had diſplayed.“ At tirſt all was ſilent afloniſhment, expreſſed only by 
the countenance ; but, after a ſhort time, a confuſed murmur ſpread by degrees through the 
whole affembly : they looked upon each other, and all were impatient to declare their ſen. 
timents, though every one was afraid to ſpeak firſt. It was expected that the chiefs of the 
army thould give their opinion; and the venerable Neſtor at __ ſpoke as follows: 
«Eh gods, O ſon of Ulyſfes! have ſpoken by thy voice: Minerva, who has ſo often 
inſpired thy father, has ſuggeſted to thee the wiſe and generous counſel which thou haſt 


* 


given to us. I think not of thy youth; for when J hear thee, Pallas only is preſent to my 7 
mind. Thou haſt been the advocate of virtue. The greateſt advantage, without virtue, 1 
is loſs: without virtue, men are ſuddenly overtaken by the vengeance of their enemies, they = 
are diſtruſted by their friends, abhorred by good men, and obnoxious to the righteous anger fa 


of the gods. Let us, then, leave Venuſium in the hands of the Lucanians, and think of _ 
1 only by our own: magnanimity.“ | | 5 
Thus Neftor ſpoke, and the whole aſſembly applauded: but their eyes were fixed upon 
Telemachus, and every one thought he ſaw the wiſdom of the goddeſs that inſpired him 
lighten in his countenance. SL ins ee 2 | 
This queſtion being determined, the council began immediately to debate another, in 
which Telemachus acquired equal reputation. Adraſtus; with a perfidy and cruelty natural 
to his character, had ſent one Acanthus into the camp as a deſerter, who had undertaken to 
deſtroy the principal commanders of the army by poiſon, and had a particular charge not 
to ſpare + Telemachus, who was already become the terror of the Daunians. Telemachus, 
who was too generous and brave eaſily to entertain ſuſpicion, readily admitted this wretch'to 
his preſence, and treated him with great kindneſs; for, having ſeen Ulyſſes in Sicily, he 
recommended himfelf by relating his adventures. Telemachus took him under his imme- 
diate protection, and conſoled him under his misfortunes; for he pretended to have been 
defrauded and treated with indignity by Adraſtus. Telemachus, however, was warming 
and cheriſhing a viper in tas boſom, which his kindneſs only could enable to deftroy him. 
Acanthus had diſpatched another deſerter, whoſe name was Arion, from the camp of the 
allies to Adraſtus, with particular intelligence of it's fituation, and affurances that he would 
give poiſon to the chief commanders, and in particular to Telemachus, the next day, at an 
entertainment to which he had been invited as a gueſt. * It happened that this man was 
detected and feized. as he was efcaping from the camp; and, M the terror and confuſion of 
conſcious guilt, he conteſſed his treachery. Acanthus was ſuſpeQed to have been his accom- 
plice, becauſe a remarkable intimacy had been obſerved between them; but Acanthus, who 
had great courage, and was profoundly ſkilled in diſſimulation, made ſo artful a defence, 
that nothing could be proved againſt him, nor could the conſpiracy be traced to it's 3 
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* Such was M. de Cambray's notion of eloquence: he was for having it fo ſimple, ſo plain, fo bare 
of ornaments, as to make us forget and overlook the ſpeaker. Therefore he preferred Demoſthenes 
before Tully, becauſe the latter makes a ſhew of his art, and the other conceals it. 


+ The reign of Louis XIV. affords too many examples of ſuch deſigns againſt the life of og een. 
who was then the terror of the French. Several of theſe conſpirators were diſcovered, and all of them 
miſcarried, to the ſhame of thoſe who contrived them. DOT 
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Many of the princes were of opinion, that he ought n to be ſkerificed te to \ the public 
ſafety : © He muſt, at all events,” ſaid they, “be put to death; for the life of a private 
individual is 1 competition with the lives of ſs many kings. It is poſſible he 
may die innoc that conſideration. ſhould have oo weight, when: the Vicogreents of 
the "gods are to be ſecured from danger.” 

« This horrid maxim,” ſaid Telemarhbe,! ee this barbarous policy, i is a diſgrace. to 1 
nature. Is the blood of men to be ſo lightly ſpilt; and are they to be thus wantonly de- 
ſtroyed by thoſe that are ſet over them only for their preſervation? The gods have made 
you, to mankind, what the ſhepherd is to his flock; and will you degrade yourſelves into 
wolves, and worry and devour thoſe whom you ought to cheriſh and protect? Upon your 
principles, to be accuſed, and to be guilty, is the ſame thing; and every one that is ſuſpected 
muſt die. Envy and calumny will deſtroy innocence at pleaſure ; the oppreſſed will be 
facrificed to the oppreſſor; and, in ane 85 3 makes Kings diftruſttul, judicial 
murders will depopulate the ſtate. #2 | 

Telemachus uttered this remonſtrance ith; a vehemence and authofity that gave it 
invincible force, and covered thoſe ho gave the counſel he had reproved with contuſion. 
He perceived it, and ſoftened his voice: © As for myſelf,” ſaid he, * I am not ſo fond of 
life, as to ſecure it upon ſuch terms. I had rather Acanthus ſhould be wicked, than Tele- 
machus; and would more willingly 2 his treaſun, than deſtroy him unjuſt ly while I 
doubt only of his crime. A king his office, the judge of his people: and his deciſions 
ould be — by wiſdom, j Juſtice, we moderation: let me then examine Acanthus in 
your preſence. 

Dewey ene-acquieſced, and Tclemachus unmediarcly queſtioned rank concerning his con. 
nection with Arlon: he preſſed him with a 88 riety of particulars; and he frequently 
took occaſion to intimate a deſign of ſending back to Adraſtus, as a deſerter: this, if he 
had really deſerted, would —— alarmed: him; for Adraſtus would certainly have puniſhed 
him with death: but Telemachus, who watched the effect of this experiment with great 
attention, perceived not the leaf} token of. fear, either in his countenance or his voice; and 
therefore thought it probable that he was guilty of the conſpiracy. 725 

Not being able, however, fully 20 convict him, he demanded his ring: « I will fend it,” 
ſaid he, « 60 to Adraſtus.” At the demand. of his ring, Acanthus turned pale; and Tele- 
machus, who kept his eyes fixed upon him, perceived chat he was in great confuſion. The 
auf being delivered, © will ſend Polytrapus,” ſaid Telemachus, * a Lucanian whom you 

[ 


know, to Adraftus, as a meſſenger diſpatched with ꝑtivate intelligence from you; and 2a 


he ſhall produce this ring as a token. If it is agkhowledged. by Adraftus, and by this 
means we diſcover that you are his emiſſary, you ſhall. be put to death by .torture ; but if 
you will now voluntarily confeſs your guilt, we will remit the puniſhment it deſerves, and 
only baniſh you to ſome remote land where every ching ſball be provided for your ſub- 
ſiſtence. Acanthus being now urged both hy fear and hope, made a full confeſſion : and 
Telemachus prevailed with the kings to give him his life, as he had promiſed it; and he 
was ſent into one of the erer e * where he Fas 115 yet in ſecurity and | 

| ot 
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* Now called Colfulari, amel — of the river 4 over againſt. Wann in 1 
ey are ſive in number, and but of ſmall extent, lying i in the Ionian ſea; two of them were anciently 


called 1 now Strivoli. Servius * that 1 name of. 2 was an them on ag” 
10. 15. * 5 
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Nor long afterwards, a Daunian of obſeure birth; but of a daring and violent ſpirit, whoſe 


name was Dioſcorus, came into the camp of the allies by night, and offered to aſſaſſinate 


Adraſtus in his tent: * this offer it was in his power to make good; for whoever deſpiſes 


his own life, can command that of another. Dioſcorus had no wiſſi but for revenge; 


Adraſtus had forcibly taken away his wife, T whom he loved to diſtraction, and who was 


equal in beauty to Venus herſelf; and he had determined, either to kill the tyrant and. 
recover his wife, or periſh in the attempt. He had received ſecret inftructions how. to 
enter the tent in the night; and had learnt that his enterprize would be favoured by many 
officers in the ſervice ; but he thought it would alſo be neceſſary that the allies ſhould attack 
the camp at the ſame time, as the confufion would facilitate his eſcape, and afford him a 
fairer opportunity to carry off his wife. 12 "oo? og byte. To 
As ſoon as this man had made the confederate princes acquainted with his-deſign, they 
turned towards Telemachus, as referring implicitly to his deciſion. © The gods,” ſaid he, 
* who have preſerved us from traitors, forbid us to employ them. It would be our intereſt 
to reject treachery, if we had not ſufficient virtue to deteſt it: if we ſhould. once practiſe 
it againſt others, our example would juſtify others in the practice of it againſt us; and 
then who among us will be fate? If Adraſtus ſhould avoid the miſchief that threatens him, 
it will recoil upon ourſelves; the nature of war will be changed; military ſkill and heroic 
virtue will have no object; and we ſhall ſee nothing but perfidy, treaſon, and aſſaſſination: 
we ſhall ourſelves experience their fatal effects, and deſerve to ſuffer every evil to which we 
have given ſanttion by our practice. I am, therefore, of opinion, that we ought to ſend 
back this traitor to Adraſtus ; not for his fake, indeed, but the eyes of all Heſperia, and of 


all Greece, are upon us, and we owe this teſtimony of our abhorrence of perfidy to them, 


and to ourſelves ; we owe it alſo to the gods, for the gods are juſt. E 
Dioſcorus was accordingly ſent away to Adraſtus, who trembled at a review of his 
danger, and was beyond expreſſion amazed at the generoſity of his enemies; for the wicked 
have no idea of diſintereſted virtue: he contemplated what had happened with admiration, 

, ſecret and involuntary praiſe ; but he did not dare to applaud it openly, being conſcious 
that it would condemn himſelf; it brought into his mind the fraud and cruelty he had 
practiſed, with a painful ſenſe both of. guilt and ſhame. F He endeavoured to . 
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of the metamorphoſes there made of the daughters of Typhon into Harpies ; but the mythologiſts fay, 
that Calais and Zethes, the ſons of Boreas, having purſued the Harpies thither, went no farther, but 
returned back. However, Virgil agrees in the etymology, from the Greek word org:Þw, verts, to tranl- 
form ; though it alfo ſignifies, to return back. | n 
* Pyrrhus's phyſician deſigned the ſame treachery againſt his maſter, and offered Fabricius to deliver 
him from ſo formidable an enemy: but the generous Roman made Pyrrhus acquainted with it by a 
letter conceived in the following terms: You are as unlucky in the choice of your friends as in that of 
your enemies. We tranfmit to you a letter which was ſent to us by one of your domeſtics. Our we- 
lour ſhall put an end to a war, which will by no means terminate by an act of treachery.” _ 
+ This alludes to the caſe of the Marchioneſs of Monteſpan, which the author diſguiſes here under 
different circumſtances, that he might not too plainly mark this odious paſſage of the king's life. 
+ In all the wars which Louis XIV. had againſt the confederates, there are multitudes of inſtances 
of his corrupting governors of places, ſending deſerters into the enemy's camp, plotting contrivances o 
offaſlinations, and ſecret poiſonings ; whereas, on the part of the confederates, there was no ſuch thing 
ever known: the more Louis thought it lawful to execute his deſigns any how, the more did the confe- 
derates value themſelves on their probity and generoſity, | 
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for appearances, without: imputing to his enemies ſuch virtue as he could not emulate; and, 
while he felt himſelf indebted to them for his life, he could not think of ingratitude without 
compunction : but in thoſe who are habitually wicked, remorſe is of ſhort duration.* 1 
Adraſtus, who ſaw the reputation of the allies perpetually increaſe, thought it abſolutely 
neceſſary to attempt ſomething of importance againſt them immediately: as he found they 
muſt, of neceſſity, foil him in virtue, he could only hope to gain the advantage of them in 
arms ; and therefore prepared. to give them battle without delay. | : 
The day of action arrived; and Aurora had ſcarce ſtrewed her roſes in the path of the 
ſun; and. thrown open the gates of the eaſt before him, when Telemachus, anticipating the 
vigilance of experience and age, broke from the ſoft embraces of ſleep, t and put all the 
commanders in motion. His morion, covered with horſe-hair that floated in the wind, 
already ſhone upon his head; his cuiraſs diffuſed a new ſun-ſhine upon the plain; and his 
thicld, the work of Vulcan, beſides it's natural beauty, ſhone with a divine effulgence, which 
it derived from the ægis of Minerva that was concealed under it: in one hand he held a 
lance, and with the other he pointed out the poſts, which the ſeveral diviſions of the army 
were to occupy. Minerva had given a fire to his eye that was more than human, and 
animated his countenance with an expreſſion of awful majeſty, that ſeemed to be an earneſt 
of victory, He marched, and all the princes of the confederacy, forgetting their dignity 
and their age, followed him by an irrefiſtible impulſe : their hearts were inacceſſible even to 
envy ; and every one yielded, with a ſpontaneous obedience, to him, who was under the 
immediate but inviſible conduct of Minerva. There was now nothing impetuous or pre- 
cipitate in his deportment ; he poſſeſſed himſelf with the moſt placid tranquillity, and 
condeſcending: patience.; he was ready to hear every opinion, and to improve every hint: 
but he ſhewed al ſo the greateſt activity, vigilance, and foreſight; he provided againſt the 
remoteſt contingencies ; he was neither diſconcerted himſelf, nor diſconcerted others: he 
excuſed all miſtakes, regulated all that was amiſs, and obviated difficulties even in their cauſes; 
before they could take effect: he exacted no unreaſonable ſervice, he left every man at liberty, 
and enjoyed every man's confidence. When he gave an order, he expreſſed himſelf with 
the greateſt. plainneſs and perſpicuity ; he repeated it, to aſſiſt the apprehenſion and memory 
of thoſe that were to execute it; he conſulted their looks while he was ſpeaking, to know 
whether he was perfectly underſtood, and he made them expreſs their ſenſe of his orders in 
their own words. When he had ſatisfied himſelf of the abilities of the perſons he employed, 
and perceived that they perfectly entered into his views, he never diſmiſſed them without ſome 
mark of his eſteem and confidence: every one, therefore, that was engaged in the execution 
of his deſigns, was intereſted in the ſucceſs, from a principle of love to their commander, 
whom they wiſhed, more than all things, to pleaſe. Nor was their activity reſtrained, by the 
fear of having misfortune imputed to them as a fault; for he blamed none that. were unſuc- 
celsful even by miſtake, if: their intentions appeared to have been good. J. 15 
| | The. 
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* Pyrrhus was more generous: than Adraſtus. He ſent back to the Romans: the. priſoners he had 
taken, without inſiſting upon any ranſom. . | | ES | 
It belongs only to intrepid and magnanimous ſouls to compoſe: themſelves to ſleep the night before 
a battle. Alexander the Great ſlept ſo ſound, that he was forced to be waked by violence the: day before 
the battle of Arbela, which was to determine both his fortune and his glory. | 


} What ſhall we ſay to the barbarous cuſtom of the Ottomans, who puniſh with death the raiſing of 
a ſiege, or the loſs of a battle? Do they think to animate and exalt a general to intrepidity, by inſpiring: 
him with terror and fear? 1 N | = 
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The firſt rays of the ſun now tinged the horizon with a glowing red, and the ſea ſparkled 
with the reflected fires of the riſing day; the plain was thronged with men and arms, and 
horſes and chariots were every where in motion. An almoſt infinite variety of ſounds pro. 
duced a loud but hoarſe noiſe, like that of the ſea, when a mighty tempeſt, at the command 
of Neptune, moves the world of waters to it's foundation ; and Mars, by the din of arms, 
and the dreadful apparatus of war, began to ſcatter the ſeeds of rage in every breaſt. 
Spears ſtood erect in the field as thick as corn, that hides the furrows of the plough in 
autumn; a cloud of duſt roſe in the air, which hid both heaven and earth, by degrees, from 
ben fight of man; and inexorable Death advanced, with confuſion, horror, and carnage ig 

is train. 72 wk 8 6 | 

The moment the firſt flight of arrows was diſcharged, Telemachus, lifting up his hands 
and eyes to heaven, pronounced theſe words: © O Jupiter, father both of gods and men! 
thou ſceſt juſtice on our fide ; and peace, which we have not been aſhamed to ſeck : ve 
draw the ſword with reluttance, and would ſpare the blood of man. Againſt even this 
enemy, however cruel, perfidious, and profane, we have no malice. Judge, therefore, 
between him and us. If we muſt die, it is thy hand that reſumes the life it has given! It 


Heſperia is to be delivered, and the tyrant abaſed, it is thy power, and the wiſdom of 


Minerva, that ſhall give us victory! The glory will be due to thee; for the fate of battle 
is weighed in thy ballance. We fight in thy behalf, for thou art righteous ; and Adraſtus 


is, therefore, more thy enemy than-our's! If in thy behalf we conquer, the blood of a 


whole hecatomb “ ſhall ſmoke upon thy altars before the day is paſt! | 

Then, ſhaking the reins -over the fiery and foaming courfers of his chariot, he ruſhed 
into the þ rr — of the enemy. The firſt that oppoſed him was Periander, the Lo- 
crian : he was covered with the ſkin of a lion, which he had ſlain when he was travelling 
in Cilicia ; and he was armed, like Hercules, with a club of enormous ſize: + he had the 
ſtature and the ſtrength of a giant; and, as ſoon as he ſaw Telemachus, he deſpiſed his 
youth, and the beauty of his countenance : © Is it for thee,” ſaid he, «© effeminate boy! to 
diſpute the glory of arms with us? Hence, and ſeek thy father in the dominions of the 
dead Na ſpoke, and lifted his ponderous and knotted mace againſt him; it was ſtudded 
with ſpikes of ſteel, and had the appearance of a maſt. All that were ncar trembled at it's 
deſcent : but Telemachus avoided the blow, and ruſhed upon his enemy, with a rapidity 
equal to the flight of an eagle. The mace, falling upon the wheel of a chariot that was 
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* Hecatomb, was a ſacrifice of an hundred exen, from «aro, centum, and gut, Bos. The cuftom of 
ſacrificing an hundred oxen came from the Lacedzmonians, who having an hundred cities in their coun- 
try, were wont to ſacrifice every year an hundred oxen in honour of their deities. But this being thought 
by ſome too great an expence, they reduced theſe ſacrifices to twenty-five oxen, fancying, through a 
childiſh ſubtilty, that, as theſe oxen have each of them four feet, it was ſufficient that the number of 
the hundred was found in thoſe parts, in erder to keep up the name of Hecatomb. This ſacrifice was 
afterwards performed with other beaſts, ſuch as goats and lambs, which were of leſs expence. Diogenes 
Laertius reports, that Pythagoras offered to the gods a hecatomb of an hundred ſmall bits of dough, made 
in the ſhape of an ox, by this means refraining from ſacrificing an hundred live oxen, as became off 


who expreſsly forbade the killing of beaſts, becauſe he believed the Metempſychoſis, or tranſmigration 


of ſouls into the bodies of beaſts. 


+ Homer's battles are accuſed of flatneſs, occaſioned by the genealogies, the deſcription of the com- 


batants' arms and armour, and a world of other circumſtances which diverſify them. 'There.needs no 
other apology for that original, than the graces of this imitation, 
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near him, daſhed it to pieces; and, before Periander could recover it, Telemachus pierced 
his neck with a dart. The blood, which guſhed in a torrent from the wound, inſtantly 
tified his voice; his hand relaxed, and the reins falling upon the neck of his courſers, 
they ſtarted away with ungoverned fury. He fell from the chariot; his eyes were ſuffuſed 
with everlaſting darkneſs; and his countenance, pale and disfigured, was ſtill impreſſed with 
the agonies of death. Telemachus was touched with pity at the fight, and immediately 
gave the body to his attendants, reſerving to mf the lion's ſkin and mace, as trophies 
of his victorx. e 5 . ka "(3 8807 

He then ſought Adraftus in the thickeſt of the battle, and overturned a croud of heroes 
in his way: Hlleus, who had harneſſed to his chariot two courſers, bred. in the vaſt plains 
that are watered by the Aufidus,* and ſcarcely inferior to thoſe of the ſun; Demoleon, who 


GE. 


in Sicily had almoſt rivaled Eryx in combats with the ceſtus ; Crantor, who had been the 


hoſt and the friend of Hercules, when he paſſed through Heſperia to puniſh the villainies 
of Cacus + with death; Menecrates, who, in wreſtling, was: ſaid to have rivaled Pollux; 
Hypocoon, the 4 — who, in managing the horſe, had the grace and dexterity of Caſtor; 
rymedes, who was always ſtained! with the blood of bears and wild 
boars that he flew upon the frozen ſummits of the Appenine, and who was ſaid to have been 
lo great a favourite of Diana, that ſhe taught him the uſe of the bow herſelf ; Nicoftratus, 
who had conquered a giant, among the rocks of mount Garganus; that vojnited fire; and 
Eleanthus, who was betrothed to Pholoe, a youthful beauty, the daughtercof the god that 
pours the river Liris q from his urn. | iti iin 7 p77 u 
She had been promiſed by her father to him who ſhould deliver her from a winged ſens 
pent, which was bred on the borders of the ſtream, and which an oracle had predicted 
thould, in a few days, devour her. Eleanthus, for the love of Pholoe, undertook to N 
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* The Aufidus, now Offanto, is a river of the kingdom of Naples, vrhich riſes in the mountains of the 
Appenine, and ſe parating the Capitanata from the Baſilicata, falls into the Gulph of Venice. It was 
near this river that the famous battle of Cannæ was fought. | ; . 


+ Cacus, the ſon of Vulcan, was a great ſtealer of cattle, and kept-them in the Aventine wood. 
Having ſtolen Hercules's oxen, he drew them backwards by the tails into his den, that they might not 
be found out by the track of their feet, Hercules, driving the reſt of his cattle that way, heard ſome of 
thoſe he miſſed bellow in the cave, they ſmelling thoſe without ; upon which he broke down the door of 
the cave, and knocked the thief on the head with his club. Poets ſay, that Cacus was the ſon of Vulcan; 
that he caſt flames out of his mouth ; perhaps, becauſe he- burnt houſes after he had pillaged them. 
They add, that he was a giant of a prodigious ſize, and that he lived on human fleſh ; that he was of ; 
vaſt ſtrength, and a monſtrous ſhape, partly like a man, and partly like a ſatyr. Others ſay, that Cacu 
was a prince of Spain, who gaye his name to Mount Cacus, now Moncaio, in Arragon, on the confines 
o Old Caſtile; that he was frightful to look at, and of a temper extremely favage, which made him be 
called the Demi-homo ; that he invented certain fire-arms, and a powder like our gunpowder, on which 
account he was reckoned the fon of Vulean. And laſtly, that he followed Hercules into Italy, where he 


ole from him four of his oxen. 


1 Mount Garganus, or the mount St. Angelo, is in the kingdom of Naples. It is ſometimes taken 
or that on which is built the city named Moate di St. Angelo; at other times, for the whole peninſula 
of the Capitanata, which is between the gulf of Manfredonia and that of Rhodi. 5 f 
13 The river Liris, now called the Garigliano, riſes in the farther Abruzzo. It divides. the Terra ce 
avoro from the Campania di Roma, and falls into the gulf of Gaigta. Strabo, Pliny, Livy, &c. make 
*<quent mention of it, as does Martial, epig. 83. lib. 13. | 
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the monſter, and ſucceeded; but the fates with-held from him. the fruits of his victory ; 
and, while Pholoe was preparing for their union, and expecting the return of her hero with 
a tender and timid joy, ſhe learnt that he had followed Adraſtus to the war, and that his 
life was cut off by an untimely ſtroke. Her fighs were wafted to the ſurrounding woods 
and mountains, upon every gale; her eyes overflowed with tears; and the flowers, which 
ſhe had been wreathing into garlands, were e e- in the diſtraction of her grief, ſhe 
accuſed heaven of injuſtice ; but the gods beheld her with compaſſion ; and, accepting 
the prayers of her father, put an end to her diſtreſs. Her tears flowed in ſuch abundance, 
that ſhe was ſuddenly changed into a fountain, which at length mingled with the parent 
ftream : but the waters are ſtill bitter; no herbage bloſſoms upon the banks; and no tree, 
but the cypreſs, refreſhes. them with a ſhade. ee 
In the mean time, Adraſtus, who learnt that Telemachus was ſpreading terror on every 
ſide, went in ſearch of him with the utmoſt ardour and impatience. He hoped to find him 
an eaſy conqueſt, as he had yet ſcarcely acquired the full ſtrength of a man: the tyrant did 
not, however, truſt wholly to this advantage, but took with him thirty Daunians, of un- 
common boldneſs, dexterity, and ſtrength, to whom he had promiſed great rewards, for 
killing Telemachus in any manner. If at this time they had met, and the thirty Daunians 
had ſurrounded the chariot of the young hero, while Adraſtus had attacked him in front, 
he would certainly have been cut off without difficulty: but Minerva turned this formidable 
Adraftus, thinking he diſtinguiſhed the voice and figure of Telemachus among a croud 
of combatants, that were. engaged in a ſmall hollow at the foot of a hill, ruſhed to the ſpot, 
that he might ſatiate his revenge: but, inſtead of Telemachus, he found Neſtor, who, with 
a feeble hand, threw ſome random ſhafts,+ that did no execution. Adraſtus, in the rage of 
diſappointment, would inſtantly have ſlain him, if a troop of Pylians had not ſurrounded 
their _ And now a multitude of arrows obſcured the day, and covered the contending 
armies like a cloud: nothing was to be heard but the groans of death, and the claſhing 
armour of thoſe that fell : the ground was loaded with mountains of the ſlain, and de- 
luged with rivers of blood. Mars and Bellona, attended by the infernal furies, and clothed 
in garments .that dropped with gore, enjoyed the horrors of the battle, and animated the 


. combatants with new fury. By theſe relentleſs deities, enemies to man, pity, generous 


valour, and mild humanity, were driven from the field; and flaughter, revenge, deſpair, 

and e amidſt the tumult without controul. Minerva, the wiſe and invincible, 
muddered, and turned with horror from the ſcene. by watt | | 

Philoctetes, in the mean time, though he walked with difficulty with the ſhafts of Her- 

eules, limped to the aſſiſtance of, Neſtor with all his might: Adraſtus, not being able to 

te the guard of Pylians that ſurrounded him, laid many of them in the "Juſt. He 

flew Eteſilaus, who was ſo light of foot, that he ſcarcely imprinted the ſand ; and, in his 

| þ | | own 
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* With the horror of battles, our author finds means to intermingle all thoſe agreeable paintings 
yoo Ovid's Metamorphoſes furniſh him with. The reader's fancy is continually captivated by new 
objets. | | | 5 | | 

1 py This is what Virgil calls Telumgue imbelle fine iu, ſpeaking of a javelin that was thrown by King 
Priam. Our author uſed frequently to complain of the poverty of the French language, doubtleſs be- 
caufe he was ſenſible that it had not wherewithal to diſplay thoſe riches, and that abundance of ideas, 
which he ſaw in his own fruitful imagination. But whoever compares his expreſſions with thoſe of the 
-aneicnts, will find them but little, if at all, inferior in point of elegance and variety. | . 
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dun country, left the rapid waves of Eurotas * and Alpheus f behind him; he overthrew 


alſo Eutiphron, who exceeded Hylas I in beauty, and Hippolitus in the chace ; Pterelaus, 
who had followed Neſtor to the ſiege of Troy, and was beloved by Achilles for his proweſs 


and valour ; Ariſtogiton, who, having bathed in the river Achelous, & was faid to have 
received, from the deity of the ſtream, the ſecret gift of aſſuming whatever form he defired, 
and who had, indeed, a ſuppleneſs and agility that eluded the ſtrongeſt graſp; but Adraſtus, 
by one ſtroke of his lance, rendered him motionleſs for ever, and his foul ruſhed from the 
wound with his blood. ENS eee ns pd . 3 | IG - 
Neſtor, who ſaw the braveſt of his commanders fall under the cruel hand of Adraſtus, as 
ears of corn, ripened into a golden harveſt, fall before the fickle of the reaper, forgot the 
danger to which, tremulous and feeble with age, he expoſed himſelf in vain : his attention: 
was wholly fixed upon his ſon Piſiſtratus, whom he followed with his eye, as he was. bravely 
ſuſtaining the party that defended his father. But now the fatal moment was come, when 
Neſtor was once more to feel the infelicity of having lived too long. if j os bo 
Piſiſtratus made a ſtroke againſt Adraſtus with his lance, ſo violent, that if the Daunian 
had not avoided it, it muſt have been fatal. The aſſailant having miſſed his blow, ſtag- 


* Eurotas is a large river in the Morea, which riſing in Arcadia, and paſſin 2 Laconia, waſhes 
the walls of Sparta, and diſcharges itſelf in the Laconic Gulf. It is now called Vaſilipotamo, or rather 
Baſilipotamo, a Greek ward, ſignifying a royal river, ſays Baudrand. On it's banks grew laurels, olive 


trees, and myrtles, according to Virgil, Statius, and Catullus. 


+ Alphens, a river of the Peloponneſus, which the inhabitants of the Morea now call Orfea, or 
Rofea. It runs into the country of Elis, where it receives the Erymanthus, the Celadon, and near an 
hundred and forty ſmall rivers beſides; it paſſes through the ay of Olympia, and falls into the fea after 
it has received the Dalion and Acheron. ' e poets feigned that one Alpheus, a great hunter, fell in 
love with Arethuſa, one of Diana's nymphs, who being purſued by him as far, as Syracuſe in Sicily, 
with a deſign to commit violence on her, that nymph implored the aſſiſtance of Diana, who changed her: 
into a fountain. Alpheus was likewiſe metamorphoſed into a river, and not being able to forget the 
love he bore to Arethuſa, he teſtified his love to her by mingling his ſtreams. with her's, and for that 
pros paſſes from Peloponneſus through the ſea, without. mixing His ſtream with the ſalt waters, till 

e arrives at Sicily, when he blends his eurrent with the fountain Arethuſa, near Syracuſe, even according 
to the teſtimony of the oracle of Apollo. The poets ſpeak likewiſe of it's miraculous: courſe,” which 
has given occaſion to this fable. The ancients paid divine henours to this river, conſecrated: temples to. 
it, and made it a friend of Jupiter, for very pleaſant reaſons. reported by Pauſanias, l. v. Strabo main- 
tains that this river, which has it's courſe in Arcadia, does not run acroſs the Ionian ſea by any paſſage 
under ground, in order to mix itſelf with the waters of Arethuſa in Sicily: be ſays that this river has a 
mouth by which it emptieg/itſelf into the ſea, and that. it meets with no gulfs in it's way, where it loſes 
tlelf, as ſeveral others doſ in order to appear again ſuddenly elſewhere. As for the fountain Arethuſa, 
he langhs at the poets who have feigned — this fountain ſprung up as the river Alpheus did in Arcadia, 
that they took. the ſame courſe together, and that, paſſing underneath the ſea, their waters intermingled. 
in Sicily. Not that the thing is. impoſſible, ſince it 1s certain that there are other-rivers that you through, 
lakes and ſeas, and then come out as freſh as before; but as for the river Alpheus, and the fountain Are. 
thuſa, all the geographers are of Strabo's opinion. | | 5 

t Hylas, a very beautiful Grecian boy. He was the ſon: of Theodamas, and waited on Hercules, who 
loved him c The poets feign that he was raviſhed by the nymphs, as he endeavoured to 
recover his pitcher, which he had let fall into the water at the river Aſcanius. But the truth is, that 
ſtooping for it, he fell into the water himſelf, and that his death gave occaſion to the report of his pre- 
tended raviſument. Fo | 


F Achelous, a river of Acarnania in Epirus, which it ſeparates from Etolia. It riſes in mount Pindus.. 
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gered with it's force; and, before he could recover his poſition, Adraſtus wounded him 
with a javelin in the belly: his bowels, in a torrent of blood, followed the weapon; bis 
colour faded like a flower that is broken from it's root; his eyes became dim, and his voice 
faultered. Alcæus, his governor, who fought near him, ſuſtained him as he fell; and had 
juſt time to place him in the arms of his father, before he expired. He looked up, and 
made an effort to give the laſt token of his tenderneſs ; but, having opened his lips to ſpeak, 

the ſpirit iſſued with his. breath: rt; 


Neſtor, now defended againſt Adraſtus by Philoctetes, who ſpread; carnage and horror 
round him, ftill ſupported the body of his ſon, and preſſed it in an agony to his boſom. 
The light was now hateful to his eyes; and his paſſion burſt out in exclamation and com- 

aint: Wretched man,” ſaid he, © to have been once a father, and to have lived fo long!“ 
Wherefore, O inexorable fates! would ye not take my life, when I was chaſing the Caly- 
donian F boar, failing in the expedition to Colchis, I or courting danger in the ſiege ol 
Troy ? I ſhould then have died with glory, and taſted no bitterneſs. in death.. I now lan- 
iſh with age and ſorrow; I am now feeble, and deſpiſed: I live only to ſuffer, and have 
ſenſibility only for affliction! O my ſon! O my dear ſon Piſiſtratus ! when I loſt thy bro- 
ther Antilochus, I had ſtill thee to comfort me; but I now have thee no more! I poſſe 
nothing, and can receive no comfort! with me all is at an end; and even in hope, that — 
ſolace of human miſery, I have no portion! O my children! Antilochus and Piſiſtratus 
I feel, this day, as if this day I had loſt you both; and the firſt wound in my heart now bleeds 
afreſh. Alas! I ſhall ſee you no more! Who ſhall cloſe my eyes when J die, and who 
ſhall collect my aſhes for the urn! Thou haſt died, O my dear Piſiſtratus! like thy brother, 
the death of a hero; and to die is forbidden only to me!” | £2 

In this tranſport of grief, he would have killed himſelf with a javelin that he heldin his 
hand but he was prevented by thoſe that ſtood by. The body of his ſon was forced from 
his arms; and, ſinking under the conflict, he fainted : he was carried, in a ſtate of inſenſi- 
bility, to his tent; where ſoon after reviving, he would have returned to the combat, if he 
had not, by a gentle force; been reſtrained. | ary FE 

In the mean time, Adraſtus and Philoctetes were mutually in ſearch of each other. 
Their eyes ſparkled like thoſe of the leopard and the lion, when they fight in the plains 
that are watered by the Cayſter: their looks were ſavage, and expreſſed hoſtile fury and 
unrelenting vengeance : every lance that they diſmiſſed was fatal.; and the ſurrounding wat- 
riors gazed at them with terror. At laſt they got fight of each other; and Philoctetes 
applied one of thoſe dreadful, arrows to his bow, which, from his hand, never miſſed the 
mark, and which inflicted a wound that no medicine could cure. But Mars, who favoured 
the fearleſs cruelty of Adraſtus, would not yet ſuffer him to periſh : it was the pleaſure - 


— 
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* This hero, weakened by old age, could act but a very cold part in this engagement, had not our 
rg en animated him by grief and ſorrow ; lamentations better decome the mouth of Neſtor, than weapons 
o his hands. ; 


+ Calydon, an ancient city of Ztolia, now called Aitou, in Livadia. It gave it's name to that forelt 
which the poets feign was laid waſte by a dreadful wild boar, which Meleager undertook to kill, but 
could not accompliſh it without the aſſiſtance of Theſeus. 1 85 
The voyage to Colchos was undertaken to fetch away the golden fleece. | F 
$ The Cayſter, now the Chias, is a river of Natolia in Aſia, hard by Epheſus, towards the north. It 
abounds with ſwans, and flows between Sarabat and Madre. N E 
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the god, that he ſhould prolong the horrors of the war, and increaſe the number of 
dead: and he was ſtill neceſſary mann n ee 

Philocleres, at the very moment when he was fitting the ſhaſt againſt Nuraſtus, was hirnſelf 
wounded with 4 lance : the blow was given by :Amphiitoachutyia young Lucanian, more 
beautiful than Nipeus,* who, among all the coramanders at me ſiege of Froy, was excelled 
in perſon only hy Achilles. Philoctetes, the moment he received ahe wound, diſcharged the 
arrow at Amphliimachus. [The weapon trantsfned his heart: the luſtre of his eyes, ſo 
: beautifully n and they were covered with the ſhades of death: his 


* 


0 lips, in compariſemof chief the roſes: that Aurora ſcatters in the horizon are pale, loſt their 
. colour; and his; eountenance, ſo blooming and lovely, became. ghaſtly. and disfigured. 


. Philoctetes himſelf was touched witch compaſſion; and uihen his body lay weltering in his 
4 blood, and his treſſes, which might. have been miſtakem for Apollo s, were trailed in the duſt, 
every one lamented his fall. | VVV 

Philoctetes, having ſlain Amplümachus, was himſeif obliged to retire from the field: he 


5 became feeble by the loſof blood: and e had exerted himſelf fo much in the battle, that - 
his old wound became painful, and ſeemed ready to break out afreſh ; for, notwithſtanding 


the divine ſcience of the ſons bf Æſculapius, the cure was not perfect; Thus exhauſted, 


05 and ready to fall upon the heaps of ſlain that ſurxounded him, he was borne. off by Archi- 

" damas, who excelled! all the Qebalians that he brought with him to found the city of 
4 Petilia, in dexterity and courage, : juſt at che moment when Adraſtus might with eaſe have 
1, laid him dead at his feet; . nd now the 3yrant: found none that . dared to reſiſt him, or 

* retard his vidory: all histenemies were either fallen or led; and he might juſtly be reſem- 

0 bled to a torrent, which, having overflowed it's bounds, ruſhes: on with tumultuous impe- 

fi- tuoſity, and ſweeps away the barveſtand the flock, the ſhepherd: and the village, together. 


Telemachus heard the ſhouts of the victors at a diſtance; and ſaw his people fly ing 
before Adraſtus, with diſorder and: precipiation, like a timid herd, that, purſued by the 
hunter, traverſes the plain, :ruſhes thrtuighicthe foreſt, leaps the precipice, and plunges into 
the flood. 8 10 A ꝑgroan iſſued from his breaſt, land his eyes ſparkled with indignation: he 
quitted the ſpot where he had long fought with ſo much danger and glory, and haſted to 
luſtain his party: he advanced co red with the blood of a multitude, whom he had. ex- 
tended in the duſt; and, in his way, he gave. a ſnout that was at once heard. by both armies. 

Minerva had communicated a Rind of natmeleſs terror ta his voice, whithi the neigh- 
_ mountains returned. 'The:woict orem of Mars was never: louder in Thrace, when 

© Ca 
People with new courage; and chilled his enermies with fear; Adraſtus himfelf was moved, 
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; * Nirens was a kigg of Naxos, now called Nioſia. . "He was the malt beautiful of fall the Greeks, as 
ikewiſe the moſt effenrittate and cowardly. fn ea woke apo Cats aac 
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IIIt was neceſſary that Adraſtus ſhould fignalize himſelf by Fr to the end that the prin. 
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ed up the infernal fumes, War lam Death. Thr ſhout lof/Felemachus animated his 
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horror; and he was actuated rather hy deſpair: than courage: his trembling knees thrice 


remorſe, indignation, and deſpair, united to inſpire. At the firſt fight of Telemachus, he 


him: he uttered a cry of terror, and his mouth continued open, but he was unable to 


ſtooped, and ſprung ſuddenly up; till, at length cloſing, each ſeized his antagoniſt at the 
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and bluſhed at the conſuſion that he felt. A thouſand fatal prefages thrilled him with 


bent under him, and he thrice drew back; without knowing what he did: his countenance 
faded to a deadly pale, and a cold ſweat covered his body: his voice became hollow, 
tremulous, and interrupted ; and à kind of ſullen fire gleamed in his eyes, which appeared 
to be ſtarting from their ſockets. All his motions had the ſudden violence of a convulſton, 
and he looked like Oreſtes, when he was poſſeſſed by the faries. He now began to belie ne 
there were gods; he fancied that he ſaw W ee vengeanee 4 and that he 
heard a hollow voice ĩſſuing from the depths of hell, and callitig' him 'to-everlaſting torment, 
Every thing impreſſed him with a ſenſe that a divine and inviſible hand was raiſed againſt 
him, and that it would cruſh him in it's deſcent. Hope was extinguiſhed in his breaſt; 


and his courage fled, as light flies, when the ſun plunges in the deep, and the earth is in- 
H MON] oft 957 


veloped in the ſhades of night. Haie eme eng .. 
- Adraſtns, whoſe tyranny would already have been too long, if the earth had not needed 
fo ſevere a ſcourge; the impious Adraſtus had now filled up the meaſure of his iniquity, and 
his hour was come. He ruſhed foru ard, to meet his fate, with a blind fury, which horror, 


thought that Avernus opened at his feet, and the fiery waves of Phlegeton * roared to receive 


ſpeak ; like a man terrified. with a frightful dream, who makes an effort to complain, but 
can articulate nothing. He diſcharged a lance at Telemachus, with tremor and precipi- 
tation: but Telemachus, ſerene and fearleſs, as the friend of heaven, covered himf:lf with 
his buckler ; and Victory ſeemed to overſhadow him with her wings, and ſuſpend a crown 
over his head: in his eye there was ſomething that expreſſed at once courage and tranquil- 
lity; and ſuch was his apparent ſuperiority: to danger, that he might have been taken for 
Minerva herſelf. He turned aſide the lance that was thrown againſt him by Adraſtus, who 
inſtantly drew his fword; that he might prevent Telemachus from diſcharging his lance in 


return: Telemachus, therefore, | relinquiſhed his ſpear ; and ſeeing the ſword of Adraſtus in 


his hand, immediately unſheathed his wm. 0 | Jol 

When the other combatants on each ſide ſaw them thus cloſely engaged, they laid dow 
their arms; and, fixing their eyes upon them, waited in ſilence for the event that would 
determine the war. Their ſwords flaſhed like the bolts of Jove, when he thunders fron 
the ſky, and their poliſhed armour reſotnded with the. ſlrokes. They advanced, retired, 


fame moment. The claſping ivy leſs cloſely embraces the elm, than theſe combatants each 
other.. The ſtrength of Adraſtus was undiminiſhed ; but that of Telemachus was not het 
mature. Adraſtus frequently endeavoured to ſurprize and ſtagger him, by a ſudden and 
violent effort, but without ſucceſs : he then endeavoured to ſeize his ſword ; but the moment 
he relinquiſhed his graſp for that purpoſe, Telemachus lifted him from the ground, and hu 


2 


* Phlegeton, a burning river in hell, as it's name gs ͥ00ͥ—¹¹w6m pate aig. 034 

+ The marvellous is here managed with t deal of ſobriety. There is enough of it to height" 
the action, without detracting — 9222 glory of the hero. Telemachus's armour was made 
dy Vulcan, and himſelf is ſupported by Minerva. But it is his own valour which makes M 
advantages of any avail, and the reader's eyes never quit the hero, in order to fix themſelves on 
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him at his feet. In this dreadful moment, the wretch who had ſo long defied the gods, 
betrayed an unmanly fear of death. He was aſhamed to beg his life; yet, nos able to ſup- 

reſs his defire to live, he endeavoured to move Telemachus with compaſſion : © O fon of 
Ulyſſes !” ſaid he, © I now acknowledge that there are gods, and that the gods are juſt : their 


K 


righteous retribution has overtaken me! It is misfortune only that opens our eyes to truth: 


[ now ſee it, and it condemns me. But let an unhappy prinee bring thy father, now diſtant 
from his country, to thy remembrance, and touch thy breaſt with compaſſion !” | 
Telemachus, who kept the tyrant under him with his knee, and had raiſed the ſword to 
diſpatch him, ſuſpended the blow: © I fight,” ſaid he, © only for victory, and for peace ; 
not for-vengeance, or for blood! Live, then; bur live to atone for the wrongs you have 


cammitted: reſtore the dominions you have uſurped ; and eſtabliſh juſtice and tranquillity ' 


upon the coaſt of Heſperia, which you have ſo long polluted by cruelty and fraud: live ſrom 
henceforth a convert to truth and virtue. Learn, from your defeat, that the gods are juſt, 
and that the wicked are miſerable ; that to ſeek happineſs-in violence and deceit, is to inſure 
diſappointment; and that there is no enjoyment like the conſtant exerciſe of integrity and 
benevolence! As a pledge of your ſincerity, give us your ſon Metrodorus, and twelve 
chiefs of your nation, for hoſtages.” 5 i | . 

Telemachus then ſuffered Adraſtus to riſe ; and, not ſuſpecting his inſincerity, offered him 
his hand. But the tyrant, in this unguarded moment, perfidiouſly threw a ſhort javelin at 
him, which he had hitherto kept concealed : the weapon was ſo keen, and thrown with ſuch 
dexterity and ſtrength, that it would have pierced the armour of Telemachus, if it had not 
been of divine temper ; and Adraſtus, being now without arms, placed himſelf for ſecurity 
behind a tree. Telemachus then cried out, © Bear witneſs, Daunians, the victory is our's ! 
The life of your king was mine by conqueſt; and it is now forfeited by treachery. He thar 
fears not the gods, is afraid of death ; * he that fears the gods, can fear nothing elſe.” He 
advanced haſtily towards the Daunians, as he ſpoke ; and made a' fign to his * at 
were on the other fide of the tree, where Adraftus had taken refuge, to cut off his retreat, 
The tyrant, perceiving his ſituation, would have made a deſperate effort, to force his way 
through the Cretans ; but Telemachus, ruſhing upon him; ſudden and irrefiſtible as the bolt 
which the father of the gods latinches from the fummit of Olympus, to deſtroy the guilty, 
ſeized him with his victorious hand,” and laid him proſtrate in the duſt; as the northern 
tempeſt levels the harveſt, not yet ripe for the fickle. The victor was then deaf to intreaty, 
though the perfidious tyrant again attempted to abuſe the goodneſs of his heart : he plunged 


the ſword in his breaſt; and diſmiſſed his ſoul to the flames of Tartarus, the juſt puniſhment 


of his crimes! 


Lo ET 


a _ 


* There needs no more than this maxim to confute thoſe who pretend that the ſentiments of religion 
are incompatible with the military virtues. Machiavel, in his firſt book of his Hiſtory of Florence, 


aſcribes to religion the fall of the Roman empire. The wiſe politicians of antiquity impute it to other 


cauſes, and thoſe very different from that Italian writer. 


* 
END OF THE TWENTIETH BOOK, 
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Adraftus being dead, the Daunians offer their bands to the allies, in token of peace, and requeſ 

that one of their own nation may be given them for a king : Neſtor being incon/olable for the 
* of his ſon, 'abſeuts himſelf from the aſſembly of the chiefs, where-ſome are of opinion that 
the coltyuered lands ſhould be divided among i bein, and allot the territory of Arpi to Telemachus. 
Telemachus rejecis this er, and convinces the chiefs that it is their common intereſt to appoint 
 Polydamas king of the Daunians, and leave them in poſſeſſion of their country, Tie afterwards 

_ perſuades the Daunians to bejlow Arpi upon Dibmede, who - had accidentally landed upon their 
coaſt. Haftilities being naw; at an end, the allies ſeparate, and every one returns to his 
country. | 5 . 3 - 


PHE Daunians as ſoon. as Adraſtus was dead, inſtead of deploring their defeat, and the 
A. loſs of their chief, rejpiced in their deliverance; and gave their hands to the allies, in 
token of peace and fcb en. Metrodorus, the ſon of Adraſtus, whom the tyrant had 
brought up in the principles of diffimulation, - injuſtice, and - cruelty, puſillanimouſly fled: 
bug a ſlave, who had been the confidant and companion of his vices, whom he had enfran- 
chiſed, and loaded with benefits, and to whom alone he truſted in his flight, thought only 
how he might improve the opportunity to his own advantage: he, therefore attacked him 
behind, as he fled; and having cut off his head, W 7 it into the camp of the allies, 
hoping to receive a great reward for a crime which would put an end to the war: the allies, 
however, were ſtruck with horror at the fact, and put the traitor to death. n 
Telemachus, when he ſaw the head of Metrodorus, a youth of great beauty, and excellent 
endowments, whom the love of pleaſure, and bad examples, had corrupred;” could not 
refrain from tears: What an inſtance,” faid he, © of, the, miſchief of. proſperity..to a young 
prince! the greater his elevation, and the'keener his ſenfibility, the more-eaſy;-tind-the more 
certain, is his ſeduction from virtue! And what has now happened to Metrodorus, might, 
perhaps, have happened to me, if I had not deen fa voured by the gods with early misfor- 
tune, and the counſels of Mentor. | | | | 
The Daunians being aſſembled, required, as the only condition of peace, that they ſhould 
be permitted to chuſe a king of their own nation, whoſe virtues might remove the diſgrace 
which Adraſtus had brought upan royalty : they were thankful to the gods, who had cut 
him off; they came in crowds to kiſs the hand of Telemachus, as the inſtrument of divine 
juſtice; and they celebrated their defeat as a triumph. Thus the power which threatene) 
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all Heſperia, and ſtruck united nations with terror, fell, in a moment, totally, and for ever! 
So the ground, that is gradually undermined, in appearance maintains it's ſtability: the ſſow 
progreſs of the work below is diſregarded or deſpiſed; nothing ſhakes, nothing is broken, 
and, in appearance, nothing is weak: yet the ſecret ſupport is certainly, though inſenſibly, 
deſtroyed ; and the moment at laſt arrives when the whole falls at once into ruin, and 
nothing remains but an abyſs, in which the ſurface, and all that covered it, is ſwallowed up, 


An illegal authority, however founded, is gradually ſubverted by fraud and cruelty : it is 


gazed at with admiration and terror, and every one trembles before it, till the moment 


when it ſinks into nothing: it falls by it's own weight, and it can riſe no more; for it's 


ſupport is not only removed, but annihilated ; juſtice and integrity are wanting, which alone 
can produce confidence and love.* | : | 

On the next day, the chiefs of the army aſſembled, to give the Daunians a king: they 
ſaw the two camps intermingled by an amity ſo ſudden and unexpeded, and the two armies, 
as it were, incorporated into one, with infinite pleaſure. Neſtor, indeed, could not be 
preſent ; for the death of his ſon was more than the weakneſs of age could ſupport : he ſunk 
under this misfortune, in the decline of life, as a flower ſinks under the. ſhowers of the 
evening, which was the glory of the field when Aurora firſt gave the day: his eyes conti- 
nually overflowed, from an inexhauſtible ſource ; the lenient hand of ſleep cloſed them na 
more; and the ſoothing proſpects of hope, in which miſery itſelf can rejoice, were cut off, 
All food was bitter to his taſte, and light was painful to his eye ; he had no wiſh, but to be 
diſmiſſed from life, and covered with the veil of eternal darknefs. The voice of friendſhip 
ſaothed and expoſtulated in vain ; for even kindneſs itſelf diſguſted him, as the richeft 


dainties are diſguſtful to the ſick. To ſoft condolence, and tender expoſtulation, he anſwered 


only by ſounds of inarticulate ſorrow : yet he was, ſometimes, heard to break out into 
paſſionate exclamations, alone: O Piſiſtratus! he would ſay, © O my fcn! thou calleſt 
me, and I will follow thee: thou haſt made death welcome; and I have no wiſh but once 


more to behold thee upon the borders of the Styx! After ſuch burſts of grief, he would 


paſs whole hours in ſilence ; except that, lifting. up his hands and eyes to heaven, groans 
would involuntarily eſcape him. . | = N 

In the mean time, the princes that were aſſembled waited impatiently for Telemachus, 
who ſtill continued near the body of Piſiſtratus, burning the richeſt perfumes, ſcattering 
flowers over it with a liberal hand, and mingling the fragrant ſhower with his tears: O my 
dear companion] faid he, can our firſt meeting at Pylos, our journey to Sparta, and our 
meeting on the coaſt of Heſperia, be forgotten! T How many obligations am I under to 
thee! how tenderly did I love thee! and how faithfully was my love returned! I knew 
thy valour ; it would have rivaled the greateſt heroes of Greece: but, alas! it has deſtroyed 
thee! It has, indeed, conſecrated thy name; but it has impoveriſhed the world! We 
have loſt the virtues that would have been equal to thoſe of thy father ; another Neſtor, 
| | WEE | | | whoſe 
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* Moſt of Alexander the Great's ſucceſſors did but juſt ſne themſelves upon the throne. Hiſtory has 
tranſmitted to us nothing but their crimes and their fall. | | EP, 3 
Thus it was that Louis XIV. 's proſperous ſucceſſes, inſtead of procuring a real happineſs to his ſub- 
jets, did, by degrees, make that precipice into which the French nation afterwards fell. 

1 This epiſode of Piſiſtratus's funeral holds the reader faſt by the ſenſes. The grief of a friend is 
deſcribed in colours which have nothing in common with the grief of a father. The whole contributes 
to 2 glory, by ſhewing how ſenſible he = of the charms of friendſhip. 
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whoſe wiſdom and eloquence would, in future times, have been the pride and admiration of 
Greece! That ſoft perſuaſion was already upon thy lips, which, when Neſtor ſpeaks, is 
Irreſiſtible : that native ſimplicity and truth, that gentle expoſtulation, which ſoothes anger 
into peace; and that authority, which equanimity and wiſdom neceſſarily acquire, were 
already thy own! To thy voice every car was attentive, and every heart was inclined to 
approve thy judgment! Thy words, plain and artleſs, diſtilled upon the heart, as the dews 
of heaven diſtil upon the riſing herbage of the field! In thee how many bleſſings, within 
a few hours, did we poſſeſs! with thee, how many bleſſings have we now loſt for ever! 
Piſiſtratus, whom but yeſterday I claſped to my breaſt, is now inſenſible to my friendſhip ; 
and a mournful remembrance of him is all that remains! If, inſtead of our cloſing thy 
eyes, thou hadſt cloſed the eyes, of Neſtor, the gods would have ſpared him this fight of 
anguiſh and horror, and he would not have been diſtinguiſhed among fathers by unexampled 

calamity !” | 
After theſe exclamations of tenderneſs and pity, Telemachus ordered the blood to be 
waſhed from the wounded fide of Piſiſtratus, and the body to be laid upon a purple bier. 
Upon this bed of death, his head reclined, and his countenance pale, he reſembled a young 
tree, which, having covered the carth with it's ſhade, and ſhot up it's branches to heaven, is 
cut down by the axe with an untimely ſtroke : it is ſevered at once from it's root, and from 
the earth a prolific mother, that cheriſhes her offspring in her boſom! The branches 
languiſh, and the verdure fades; it is no longer ſelf-ſupported; it falls to the ground, and 
it's ſpreading honours, that concealed the ſky, are ſtretched, withered, and ſapleſs, in the 
duſt : it is no more a tree, but a lifeleſs trunk; it aſpires, and is graceful no more! Thus 
fallen, and thus changed, Piſiſtratus was now borne to the funeral pile, attended by a band 
of Pylians, N with a ſlow and mournful pace; their arms reverſed, and their eyes, 
ſwimming in\tears, fixed upon the ground! And now the flame aſcends, in ruddy ſpires, to 
the ſæy; the body is quickly conſumed, and the aſhes depoſited in a golden urn. This urn, 
as an invaluable treaſure, Telemachus, who ſuperintended the whole, confided to Callimachus, 
to whom Neſtor had once confided the ſon, whoſe remains it contained: Preſerve,” ſaid 
he, © theſe mournful but precious relics, of one whom you tenderly loved] Preſerve them 
for his father; but do not give them, tifl he has fortitude enough to. aſk for them: that 
which at one time exaſperates ſorrow, will ſoothe it at another.” 31 
Telemachus, having thus fulfilled the laſt duties to his friend, repaired to the aſſembly of 
the confederate princes, who, the moment they ſaw him, became ſilent with attention: he 
bluſhed at the deference that was paid him, and could not be prevailed upon to ſpeak. The 
acclamations that followed increaſed his confuſion; he wiſhed to hide himſelf, and now, for 
the firſt time, appeared to be irreſolute and diſconcerted. At laſt he intreated, as a favour, 
that they would praiſe him no more; © Not,” ſays he, © becauſe it diſpleaſes me, eſpecially 
from thoſe who are ſo well able to diſtinguiſh virtue, but becauſe I am afraid it ſhould pleaſe 
me too much: praiſe is the great .corrupter of mankind ; it renders them arrogant, pre- 
ſumptuous, and vain ; and ought alike to be deſerved and avoided. Nothing is ſo like 
honeſt praiſe as flattery : tyrants, the moſt wicked of all men, are moſt the objects of 
adulation ; and what pleaſure can I derive from ſuch tribute? Honeſt praiſe, if I am ſo 
happy to deſerve it, will be paid when I am abſent ; and, if you believe that I have merit, 
| | | | you 
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* Every man loves praiſe, it is only the wiſe man that fears it. 
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vou muſt alſo believe that I defire to be humble, and am afraid of being vain. Spare me 
then, if you eſteem me; and do not praiſe me, as if you thought praiſe was delightful to 
my eu. He Pore +: L109 | 03 of | 

Tdlematling having thus expreſſed the ſentiments of his heart, took no farther notice of 
thoſe who ſtill continued loud in extravagant encomiums, and his neglect ſoon put them to 
ſlence; for they began to fear that their zeal would diſpleaſe him: praiſe, therefore, was at 
an end, but admiration increaſed; for the tenderneſs which he had ſhewn to Piſiſtratus, 
and the atfectionate aſſiduity with which he had paid the laſt duties of a friend, were uni- 
verſally known ; and the whole army was more touched with theſe teſtimonies of ſenſibility 
and benevolence, than with all the prodigies of wiſdom and valour, that had diſtinguiſhed 
his character with unrivaled luſtre. * He is wiſe,” faid they to each other, © and he is 
brave: he is beloved of the gods ; he ſtands' alone, the hero of our age; he is more than 
man; but this is only wonderful, this excites no paſſion but aſtoniſhment. He is, beſides, 
humane, he is good; he is a faithful and a tender friend; he is compaſſionate, liberal, benefi- 
cent, and devoted, without reſerve, to thoſe who merit his affection !-* Of his haughtineſs, 
indifference, and ferocity, nothing remains; and he is now not the wonder only, but the 
delight of mankind !- His character is now diſtinguiſhed by uſeful and endearing excellence; 
by qualities that reach the heart, that melt us with tenderneſs, that make us not only acknow- 
ledge, but feel his virtues ; and would prompt us to redeem his life with our own!“ “ 

The princes, having thus given vent to their eſteem and admiration, proceeded to debate 
the neceſſity of giving the Daunians a king. The greater part of the aſſembly was of 
opinion that the territories of Adraſtus ſhould: be divided among them, as a conquered 
country; and Telemachus was offered, as his ſhare, the fertile country of Arpos, f where 
Ceres pours out her golden treaſures; Bacchus preſents his delicious fruit, and the olive, 
conſecrated to Minerva, pays her green tribute twice a year. This country,” ſaid they, 
* ought to obliterate Ithaca from your remembrance, it's barren ſoil, it's mean cottages, 
the dreary rocks of Dulichium, and the favage foreſts of Zacynthus: Think no more of 
your father, who has certainly been buried in the deep at the promontary of Caphareus, by 
the vengeance of Nauplius, $ and the anger of Neptune; nor of your mother, Who muſt have 
yielded to her ' ſuitors in your abſence; nor of your country, which the gods have not 
favoured like that which is now offered you.“ 1 224-7 | f ol 1 
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heart has no ſhare, if they do not win it by their humanity and goodneſs. 833 

+ Arpos was a country in the Daunian, Apulia in Italy, the capital whereof was at firſt called Argi, 
then Argos Hippium, then Argiryppa, and at laſt Arpi. The ruins of it are ſtill to be ſeen at Lucera 
and Manfredonia, in the Capitanata. | RE 2g 
t Dulichium, now Thiaki, is a little iſſand in the ſea of Greece, in the gulf of Patra, to the eaſt of the 
land Cefalonia. 4 | 13 946 a * 1 1 4e "Ws : Sg 

$ Nauplius, king of Eubœa, and father of Palamedes, being enraged at hearing that his ſon. was, b 

lyſes's means, wrongfully put to death in the Grecian: camp, put out falſe lights on the top of the hill 
Caphareus (now Cape di Figera), in order to miſguide and draw thither the Grecian fleet, on their return 
from Troy, whereby many of their ſhips were ſplit upon rocks; but he miſcarried in his deſign againſt his 
Principal enemies, Ulyſſes and Diomedes, who eſcaped the miſchief by ſteering another courſe; upon 


* The admiration we have for the; yirtues of heroes, is nothing but a forced homage, in which the 


which he threw himſelf into the ſea, to avoid the vengeance of thoſe two great captains. 
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. Telemachus heard them patiently. ; but the rocks of Theſſaly and Thrace are not more 
deat and inexorable to the complaints of deſpairing love, than the ſon of Ulyſſes to theſe 
offers. * I have no wiſh,” ſaid he, © either for luxury or wealth; and why ſhould I poſſe, 
a wider extent of country, or. command a greater number of men? I ſhould only be more 
embarraſſed, and leſs at liberty. Men of the greateſt wiſdom, and moſt moderate delires, 
have found life full of trouble, without taking upon them the government of others, who 
are reſtleſs and untractable, injurious, fraudulent, and ungratetul.* He that deſires to com. 
mand others, for his own ſake, without any view but to his own. power, and pleaſure, and 
glory, is a tyrant ; an enemy to the gods, and a puniſhment to man! He who govern 
mankind with juſtice and equity, for their own advantage, is rather their. guardian than their 
lord: his trouble is inconceivable, and he is far from wiſhing: to increaſe. it, by extendi 
his authority. The ſhepherd, who does not riot upon the: fleſh of his flock, who defends 
them from the wolf at the hazard of his life, who leads them to the beſt paſtyre, and watches 
over them night and day, has no deſire to increaſe the number of his ſheep, or to ſeize upay 
thoſe that belong to his neighbour for this would only increaſe his care, by multiplying it's 
objects. Though I have never, governed, I have leaxnt from the laws, and from the fages 
by whom laws have been made, that government is an anxious and laborious taſk: I am, 
therefore, content with Ithaca, however ſmall, and however poor; and if I can reign there 
with fortitude, juſtice, and piety, I ſhall have no need to w iſn tor a larger dominion to increaſe 
my glory. My reign, indeed, may commence but too Joon, Would to heaven that my 
father, eſcaping the fury of the waves, may reiga himſelf to the longeſt period of human 
life; and that, under him, I may learn to ſubdue my own paſſions, till I know how to reſtrain 
thoſe of a whole nation!” „ „ 
_  Telemachus: then addreſſed the aſſembly in theſe terms : * Hear, O ye princes! what 
your intereſt makes it my duty to declare, If you give the Daunians a juſt king, he wil 
make them a juſt people; he will ſhew them the advantage of keeping their faith unbroken, 
and of not invading the territories of their neighbours; a leſſon which, under the impious 
Ad rraſtus, they could never learn. From theſe people, while they are under the direction of 
a wiſe and good prince, you will have nothing to fear; if ſuch a prince you ſhall give them, 
they will be indebted. for him to you; and they will be indebted to you for the peace aud 
3 that they will enjoy under him: inſtead of attacking, they will bleſs you; and 
th king and people will be, as it were, the work of your own hands. But, on the con- 
trary, if you divide their country among you, t the miſchiefs which I now predict, will 
certainly come to paſs. The Daunians, puſhed to deſperation, will renew the war; the 
will fight in a juft cauſe, the cauſe of liberty; and the gods, who abhor tyranny, will fight 
for them: if the gods ſhould take part againſt you, firſt or laſt you muſt be confounded, 
and your proſperity will diſſipate like a vapour: counſel and wiſdom will be withdrawn from 
| | Bf £7 your 
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* 4 You are not at leiſure to be a king, if you are not at leiſure to hear me,” ſaid a woman to Philip, 
when that prince refuſed to hear her. . 2 43 42 

+ Thas it was that the prince of Conde and the Vicomte de Turenne ſpoke to the king, who had a 
mind to keep all the countries he had made in the year 1672, and divide them with the King of England. 
But the contrary opinion of Louvois prevailing, all that he had foretold came accordingly to pals; tif 
Dutch fought for their liberty; Providence interpoſed in their favour, by retarding the fleet which was 


to have brought the Engliſh into the Texel, and all the gtorious ſucceſs which the French had met with 
vaniſhed into ſmoke. | 3 
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your. country; your hape will be preſumptuous, and your undertakings raſh x you will 
impoſe ſilence upon thoſe that warn you of your danger, and your ruin will be ſudden and 
irretrievable : it will then be ſaid, © Is this the mighty nation that was to give laws to the 
world? this, that is now vanquiſhed, purſued, and trampled in the duſt? Such is the deſert 
of the lawleſs, the haughty, and the cruel ; and ſuch is the righteous retribution of heaven! 

_ « Conſider alſo, that, if you undertake to divide your conqueſt, you will unite all the ſur- 
rounding nations againſt you: your alliance, which was formed in defence of the common 
liberty of Heſperia, againſt the uſurpations of Adraſtus, will become odious; and you 
will yourſelves: be: juſtly accuſed; of aſpiring at a univerſal tyranny. But ſuppoſe that you 
ſhould be victorious againſt the Daunians, and every other people, your ſucceſs will 
inevitably be your ruin. This meaſure will diſunite you: it cannot be taken, without a 
violation of thaſe very rules by which alone you can regulate your own pretenſions; it will 
ſubſlitute power for juſtice, and therefore. each of you will make his power the meaſure of 
his claim. Not one of you will have ſufficient authority over the reſt, to make a peaceable 
diviſion of the common property; and thus a new war will commence, of Which your 
deſcendants;; that are nat yet born, will probably never ſee the end. Is it not better to fit 
down in peace, with juſtice and moderation, than to follow ambition, where all is tumult, 
danger, and calamity ?* Is not perfect tranquillity and blameleſs pleaſure, a plentiful country 
and friendly neighbours, the glory that is inſeparable from juſtice? and the authority that 
muſt reſult from an integrity, to which foreign nations refer their conteſts for decifion, more 
deſirable than the idle vanity of lawleſs conqueſt? I ſpeak; O princes ] without intereſt; I 
oppoſe your opinions, becauſe I love you; I tell you the truth, though I riſk your diſplea- 
ſure : ſhould the eounſel of integrity be lightly rejected? While Telemachus was thus 


ſpeaking, with a new and irreſiſtible authority, and the princes were admiring the wiſdom of 


his counſels, in aſtoniſhment and ſuſpenſe; a confuſed noiſe ſpread through the camp, and 
came at laſt to the place where they were aſſembled. It Was ſaid that a ſtranger had juſt 
landed, with a company of men in arms; that he was of à lofty port, and had a military 
greatneſs in his aſped and demeanor; that he appeared to have endured great adverſity, and 
to be ſuperior to all ſufferance. The ſoldiers, who were ſtationed to guard the coaſt, at firſt 
prepared to repulſe him, as an enemy that was invading their country: upon which he drew 
his ſword with an air of intrepidity, and declared that, if he was attacked, he could make 
good his defence; but that he required only peace and hoſpitality. He then held out an 
olive branch as a ſupplicant; and deſiring to be conducted to thoſe who commanded that 
part of the coaſt, he was accordingly brought to the royal aſſembly. | 

Ihe moment after this intelligence was received, the, ſtranger | entered, His majeſtic 
appearance ſtruck the whole aſſembly with ſurprize ; he looked like the god of war, when he 


calls together his ſanguinary bands upon the mountains of Thrace ; and he addreſſed the 


| Princes in theſe term: + , 7 | PEE 3 
Surely I ſee the guardians + of mankind aſſembled to defend their country, or diſtribute 


juſtice! Here then a man, perſecuted by fortune, may. hope to be heard: may the gods 


preſerve you from the like calamity! I am Diomede, the king of Ætolia, who wounded 
Venus at the ſiege of Troy, and her vengeance purſues me, whitherſoever 1 fly. Neptune, 


— 


© 14.3 4 4.4.4 Dat 0 5 


who 


8 _ 


* Had the king uſed more moderation towards the Hollanders, when they ſent ambaſſadors ta him 
at his camp at Utrecht, he would not have been obliged to abandon all his conqueſts. TAY 


. This was the name the ancient poets gave to kings ; and they expreſſed by this ſole title all the duties 
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u ho can refuſe —_— to the divine daughter of the ſea, has given me up to the fury of the 
winds and waves, and I have ſuffered ſhipwreck almoſt upon every rock. Inexorable Venus 
has left me no hope of again returning to my kingdom, or claſping my family to my breaft | 
In the country where I firſt beheld the light, I ſhall behold it no more: from all that is 
dear to me, I am ſevered for ever! Upon this unknown coaſt, after all my ſhipwrecks, [ 
ſeek only ſecurity and reſt. Jupiter himſelf is the ſtranger's tutelary god: it, therefore, ye 
have any reverence of heaven, if ye have any feelings of compaſſion, vouchſafe me ſome 


neglected corner of this vaſt country, ſome barren ſpot, ſome untrodden waſte, ' ſome ſandy - » 
plain, ſome craggy rock, where I may take refuge with my aſſociates in misfortune, and har 
build a little town, a fad memorial of the country we have loft! We aſk but a ſmall tract _ 
of ſuch ground as is uſeleſs to you; we will be peaceful neighbours, and firm allies ; we will wh 
have no enemy, and no intereſt, but your's ; and we deſire no other diſtinction or peculiarity, | 
than the liberty of living according to our own laws.” ok lg OE CAL be 
While Diomede was ſpeaking, Telemachus kept his eyes fixed upon him; and all the 0 
changes of paſſion were, by turns, expreſſed in his aſpect. When the hero at firſt men- ol, 
tioned” his long misfortunes, he thought this majeſtic ſtranger might be his father, and his 3 
countenance brightened with hope; the moment he declared himſelf to be Diomede, it faded ſell 
like a flower at the chill blaſt of the north; and, when he complained of inexorable anger, life 
and an offended goddeſs, the heart of Telemachus was melted, by the remembrance of what tre 
his father and himſelf had ſuffered from the ſame cauſe: the conflict was, at laſt, more than alle 
he could ſuſtain; and, burſting into tears of grief and joy, he threw himſelf upon the neck the 
ene ... de ue „agen ag; 
am,“ faid he, © the fon of Ulyſſes, your aſſociate in the war; who, when you carried tri 
off the horſes of Rheſus, was not idle. The gods have treated him with unrelenting tur 


ſeverity, as they have treated you. If the oracles of Erebus may be believed, he is {till 
alive; but, alas! he is not alive to me. I have left Ithaca to ſeek him; and I have now | 
loſt him and my country for ever! Judge, from my misfortunes,” of my compaſſion for 
your's : for misfortune is the parent of pity, and ſo far it is an advantage.“ In this country 

I am but a ftranger myſelf; and I have, from my infancy, ſuffered various diftreſs in my 
own. Yet, O mighty Diomede !'T was not there ignorant of the glory you have acquired; 
nor am I here unable, O next to Achilles in courage and prowels! to procure you ſome 
ſuccour. The princes which you ſee in this aſſembly, are not ſtrangers to humanity; they 
are ſenſible that, without it, there is neither virtue, nor courage, nor honour. The truly 
great become more illuſtrious by adverſity; without adverſity, ſomething is wanting in their 
character; they cannot be examples, either of patience or of fortitude: when virtue ſuffers, 
every heart is melted, that is not inſenſible to virtue. Entruſt then your affairs implicitly with 
us, to whom the gods have given you: we receive you as a bounty from their hands; and 
ſhall think ourſelves happy in the power of alleviating your diftreſs.”* tat 


. 


* 


Diomede, aſtoniſhed at 'what he heard, fixed his eyes upon Telemachus ; and, feeling 
himſelf moved to the heart, they embraced, as if they had been long united by the mo 

intimate friendſhip. O ſon of the wiſe Ulyſſes,” faid he, how worthy art thou of ſuck 
a father! Thou haſt the ſame ſweetneſs of countenance, the ſame graceful elocution, the 
fame force of eloquence, the ſame elevation of ſentiment, and the fame rectitude of 
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* What Telemachus here ſays, is in imitation of Di 
book of the ZEncid. | | | 
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The hero was alſo embraced by Philoctetes; and they related their unfortunate adventures 
to each other : © You would, certainly,” ſaid Philoctetes, © be glad once more to {ce Neſtor : 
he has juſt loſt his laſt ſurviving child, Piſiſtratus; and to him this world is now only a 
vale of tears, leading to the grave, Come with me, and comfort him: an unfortunate 
friend is more likely than any. other to ſoothe his diſtreſs. x | 

They went immediately to his tent; but grief had ſo much affected both his ſenſes and 
his underſtanding, that he recollected Diomede with difficulty. Diomede at firſt wept with 
bim; and the old man felt his grief increaſed by the interview: the preſence of his friend, 
however, ſoothed his anguiſh by degrees; and it was eaſy to perceive, that the ſenſe of his 
misfortune was, in fome degree, ſuſpended, by the pleaſure of relating them, and of hearing 
what had befallen Diomede in return. | | 

In the mean time, the aſſembled princes conſulted with Telemachus what was proper to 
be done. Telemachus adviſed them to beſtow the country of Arpos upon Diomede, and 
to give Polydamas to the Daunians for their king. Polydamas was their countryman ; a 
ſoldier, of whoſe eminent abilities Adraſtus was jealous, and whom, therefore, he would 
never employ, leſt he ſhouid ſhare the glory of ſucceſs, which he withed to ſecure to him. 
ſelf, Polydamas had often told him in private, that, in a war againſt united nations, his 
life, and the public welfare, were too much expoſed ; and would have perſuaded him to 
treat the neighbouring ſtates wih more juſtice and equity: but men who hate truth, hate 
allo thoſe who are bold enough to ſpeak it; they are not touched, either with their ſincerity, 
their zeal, or their diſintereſtedneſs. A deluſive profperity hardened the heart of Adiaſtus 
againſt the counſels of virtue ; and the neglect of them afforded him every day a new 
triumph; for fraud and violence gave him the advantags ver all his enemies. The misſor- 
tunes which Polydamas predicted did not happen; Adraſtus deſpiſed the timid prudence 
which foreſaw nothing but difficulty and danger; Polydamas became at length inſupportable ; 
he was diſmiſfed from all his employments, and left to languiſh in poverty and ſolitude. - 

Polydamas was, at firſt, overwhelmed with this reverſe of fortune; but, at length, it 
| ſupplied what was wanting in his character, a ſenſe of che vanity of external greatneſs. He 

became wiſe at his own expence, and rejoiced that he had felt adverſity : he learnt by 
degrees to ſuffer ; to live upon little; te regale with tranquillity upon truth; to cultivate 
the virtues of private life, which are infinitely more eſtimable than thoſe that glitter in the 
public eye; and not to depend, for his enjoyments, upon mankind. He dwelt in a deſart, 
A the foot of mount Garganus, where a rock, that formed a kind of rude vault, ſheltered 
bim from the weather; a river, that fell from the mountain, quenched his thirſt, and the 
fruit of ſome neighbouring trees allayed his hunger. He had two ſlaves, whom he employed 
to cultivate a {mall ſpot of ground; and he aſſiſted them in their work with his own. hands. 
The foil repaid his labour with uſury, and he was in want of nothing.* He had not only 
ut, herbs, and roots, in abundance, but the moſt fragrant flowers of every kind. In this 
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retirement, he deplored the misfortune of thoſe nations, which the mad ambition of their 1 | 
prince puſhes on to their ruin. He expected every day that the gods, who, though long- 1 
Y luffering, are juſt, would put an end to the tyranny of Adraſtus : he thought he perceived, Wo 
4 | | | that, 
f — | ; 1 | "8 1224 
e Juſt in ſuch circumſtances was Abdolonymus, when Alexander the Great made him king of Sidon. 


J wanted nothin 
mer condition. 


g when I poſſeſſed nothing, ſaid the new king, recalling to mind the ſweegs of his 
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that, the more the tyrant roſe in proſperity, the nearer he approached to deſtruction; for 
ſucceſsful impruderice, and abſolute authority in it's utmoſt ſtretch, are, to kings and king. 
doms, the certain fore-runners of a fall.“ Yet, when he heard of the defeat and dcath of 
Adraſtus, he expreſſed no joy, cither in having foreſeen, his ruin, or in being delivered from 
his tyranny : he was anxious only for his country, which he ſeared the conquerors might reduce 
to a ſtate of ſlavery. | 
Such was the man whom Telemachns propoſed to give the Daunians for their king. He | 
had been ſome time acquainted, both with his abilities and his virtue; for Telemachus, as 
he had been adviſed by Mentor, applied himſelf, with inceſſant diligence, to diſcever the 
good and bad qualities of all perſons who had any conſiderable truſt, whether under the 
allied princes, with whom he ſerved in the war, or among their enemies: and it was one of 
his principal employments, in every place, to diſcover and examine men who were diſtin. 
guiſhed by ſome ſingular talent or diſqualification, wherever they were to be found.t 
The confederare princes were at firſt ſomething unwilling to beſtow the kingdom upon 
Polydamas: We have learnt,” ſaid they, „by fatal experience, that a king of the 
Dauniafs, who has a military diſpoſition, and military ſkill, muſt be extremely formidable 
to his neighbours. Polydamas is a great commander, and he may bring us into great 
ganger. lt is true,” ſaid Telemachus, “that Polydamas is acquainted with war; but it 
is alſo true, that he is a lover of peace; I which, together, make the very character that our 
intereſt requires. A man who has experienced the difficulties, the dangers, and the cala 
. mities of war, is much better qualified to avoid them, than he that knows them only by 
report: Polydamas has learnt to reliſh, and to value, the bleſſings of tranquillity ; he always 
condemned the enterprizes of Adfwſtus, and foreſaw the ruin in which they would terminate, 
You will have much more to fear from a weak prince, without knowledge, and without 
experience, than from one who ſees all with his own eye, and determines all by his own 
will. & The weak and ignorant prince will ſee all things with the eyes of another; either 
of ſome capricious favourite, or ſome flattering, turbulent, and-ambitious miniſter ; he vil, 
therefore, be engaged in a war without intending it: and you can certainly have no de- 
pendance upon him, who acts implicitly by the direction of others; there can be no hope 
that his promiſes will be kept; and you will, in a ſhort time, have no alternative, but to 
deſtroy him, or ſuffer yourſelves to be deſtroyed by him. Is it not, therefore, more advat- 
cageous, more ſafe, and, at the ſame time, more juſt and more generous, faithiully to fulfi 
the truſt which the Daunians have placed in you, and give them a king that is worthy of 
dominion ?” | | e * 


— 


| 1 3 * 
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Never was this maxim better verified than in the perſon of Louis XIV. The very thing which 
ſeemed likely to ſtrengthen his power for ever, was what threw him ſuddenly into the greateſt dilorder, 


. + Of all the ſciences this is the moſt inſtructive, and perhaps the moſt difficult, It requires eren 
greater ſhare of judgment to know others, than to know one's ſelf. 


” »% x 


+. This is meant of the Prince of Conti, who was elected King of Poland in 169). Louis * 
removed him from all offices, and ſuffered him to languiſh in ſolitude, as is ſaid above concerning ks 
damas, purely becauſe he refuſed to marry a natural daughter of the king's, and had made himſcli * 
merry at the expence of that monarch, during the journey he took into Hungary. being then on) #5 


de la Roche ſur Von. = TIES £9 | od 
$ A prince of reſolution has no faults but his own. But a ſoft, weak prince has, together with 
own faults; the faults of all thoſe that direct him. 
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All ſcruples being intirely removed by this diſcourſe, Polydamas was immediately 
propoſed to the Daunians, who waited the determination of the aſſembly with great impa- 


tience. As ſoon as they heard the name of Polydamas, they anſwered, * The allies have 


now proved the ſincerity of their intentions, and given us a pledge of perpetual peace, by 
propoſing a man of ſuch virtue and abilities for our king : if they had propoſed a man 
without ſpirit, without virtue, without knowledge, we fhould have concluded that they 
deſigned only to make us weak and contemptible, by rendering our government corrupt; a 
cruel ſubtilty, which we could not have ſeen practiſed againſt us without a ſecret but ſtrong 
reſentment! The choice of Polydamas, indeed, is a proof of nobler principles: for, as the 
allies have given us a king, who is incapable of doing any thing inconſiſtent with the liberty 
and honour of our ſtate, it is manifeſt that they expect nothing which can either degrade 
or oppreſs us; and, on our part, we take the gods to witneſs, t if the rivers return not 
back to their ſources, we will not ceaſe to love thofe who have treated us with ſo noble a 
beneficence. May our lateſt Pry remember the benefits which have this day been con- 
ferred upon us, and renew, from generation to generation, the peace of the golden age in 
Heſperia, till time ſhall be no more !” „ 8 i 
Telemachus then propoſed to the Daunians, that the plains of Arpos ſhould be given to 
Diomede, for the ſettlement of a colony: © You will lay this new people,” faid he, under 
an obligation without expence. You do not occupy the country in which they will ſettle ; 
yet they will be indebted for their ſettlement there to you. Remember, that all men ſhould 
be united by the bands of love; that the earth is of an extent much larger than. they can 
fill; that it is neceſſary to have i and eligible to have ſuch neighbours as are obliged 
to you for their ſettlement ;* nor ſhould you be inſenſible to the misfortunes of a prince, to 
whom his native country is interdicted for ever. An union between him and "Io 
will be immediately formed, upon mutual principles of rettitude and benevolence, the only 
principles upon which any union can be laſting: you will therefore ſecure all the bleſſings 
of peace to yourſelves, and become ſo formidable to all the neighbouring ſtates, that none 
of them will attempt the acquiſition of greatneſs and power, that would be dangerous to 
the reſt. As we have given to your country and people a king, that will procure to both 


the higheſt degree of proſperity and honour, let. your liberality, at our requeſt, beſtowa 


2 that you do not cultivate, upon a king who has an indubitable claim to your 
aſſiſtance.” | e | 1 

The Daunians anſwered, that they could refuſe nothing to Telemachus, who had given 
them Polydamas for a king; and they went immediately to ſeek him in his deſart, that they 


* place him upon the throne. Firſt, however, they granted the fertile plains of Arpos 
to 


Diomede, for a new kingdom; and their bounty to him was extremely pleaſing to the 
allies ; becauſe his colony of Greeks would powerfully aſſiſt them to repreſs the Daunians, 
in any future attempt to make encroachments upon the neighbouring ſtates, of which 
Adraſtus had given them ſo pernicious an example. | n 
All the purpoſes of the alliance being now accompliſhed, the princes drew off their forces 

bodies ; and Telemachus departed with his Cretans, having firſt tenderly embraced 
his noble friend Diomede, Neſtor ſtill inconſolable for the loſs of his fon, and Philoctetes 
who poſſeſſed and deſerved the arrows of Hercules. 8 Þ 
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Tus ADVENTURES or, TELEMACHUS. 


ARGUMENT. 


Tekmachus, at his return to Salentum, is ſurprized to ſee the country ſo well cultivated, and ſi 
little appearance of magniſicence in the city. Mentor accounts for theſe alterations, and points 
out the principal cauſes that prevent national proſperity : he propoſes the conduct and government 
of Idomeneus as a model: Telemachus diſcovers to Mentor his deſire to marry the daughter of 
- » Jdomeneus, Antiope ; Mentor approves of his choice, and aſſures him that ſhe is deſigned for 
him by the gods; but that at preſent he ſhould think only of returning ta Ithaca, and delivering 
Penelope from her ſuitors. F*** „ 5 | 
Gf ear ch was now impatient to rejoin Mentor at Salentum, and to embark with 
1 him tor Ithaca, where he hoped his father would arrive before him. As he approached 
the city, he was aſtoniſhed to ſee that the neighbouring country, which he had left almoſt a 
deſart, was now in the higheſt ſtate of cultivation, and ſwarnied, like a hive, with the 
children of induſtry and labour: this change he imputed to the wiſdom of Mentor.“ But 
when he entered the city, and perceived that it's appearance was much leſs magnificent, 
and that fewer hands were employed to furniſh the luxuries of life, he was diſpleaſed; for 
he was naturally fond of elegance and ſplendor : his diſpleaſure, however, ſoon gave way to 
other ſentiments; he ſaw Idomeneus and Mentor at a diſtance, coming to meet him, and his 
heart inſtantly overflowed with tenderneſs and joy. It was not, however, without ſome 
mixture of anxiety ; for, notwithſtanding his ſuccefs in the expedition againſt Adraftus, he 
doubted whether his conduct, upon the whole, would be approved by Mentor, and endea- 
voured to read his ſentiments in his eyes as he approached. . 3 5 
© Idomeneys embraced Telemachus with the affection of a parent; and Telemachus, as 
ſoon as he was diſengaged, threw himſelf upon the neck of Mentor, and burſt into tears. 
« I am fatisfied,” ſays Mentor: „you have, indeed, committed great faults; but they have 
acquainted you with your infirmities, and warned you of ſelf-confidence. . More advant 
is ſometimes derived from diſappointment than ſucceſs. Great atchievements frequently 
produce contemptible vain-glory, and dangerous preſumption ; but diſappointments from 
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ll conduct make the man a cenſor of himſelf, and reſtore the wiſdom which ſucceſs had taken 


away. You are not to ſeek praiſe from men, but to affer it, with humility, to the gods. f 
You have, indeed, performed noble exploits ; but you muſt confeſs that you was rather the 
| | | | inſtrument 
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F The reader is not ſurprized at this alteration, when he finds that Minerva was the author of it, and 
preſided in this great work. Our poet never makes uſe of the marvellous at the expence of probability. 


+ This maxim contains all the duties of a man, who is indebted to his own merit alone for any great 
proſperity. 
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inſtrument than the agent: were they not effected by powers communicated from without * 


and were they not frequently endangered by yeur precipitation and imprudence? Are you 


not ſecretly conſcious that Minerva exalted. you into a nature ſuperior to your own; and 
that, after this tracsformation only, you became equal to the atchievements that you per- 
formed? Minerva ſuſpended your paſſions, as Neptune ſuſpends the ſwelling of the ſurge, 
when he commands the tempeſt to be ftill.'” | 85 | 
While Idomeneus was gratifying his curioſity, by making various inquiries of. the Cretans 
that were returned with Telemachus from the war; Telemachus was liſtening to the wiſdom 


of Mentor. At length, looking round him with aſtoniſhment, © I ſee. many alterations | 


here,” ſaid he, of which I cannot comprehend the cauſe: has any, misfortune happened to 
Salentum in my abſence? The magnificence and ſplendor in which I left it have diſap- 
peared, I ſee neither ſilver, nor gold, nor jewels ; the habits of the people are plain, the 
buildings are ſmaller and more ſimple, the arts languiſh, and. the city is become a deſart. 

Have you obſerved,” replied Mentor with a ſmile, © the ſtate of the country that lies 
round it?“ © Yes,” ſaid Telemachus; I perceive that agriculture is become an honour- 
able profeſſion, and that there is not a field uncultivated. . And which is beſt,” replied 
Mentor, © a ſuperb city, abounding in marble, and ſilver, and gold, with a ſteril and 
neglected country; or a country in a ſtate of high cultivation, and fruitful as a garden, with 
a city where decency has taken place of pomp? A great city, full of artificers, who are 
employed only to effeminate the manners, by furniſhing the ſuperfluities of luxury, ſur- 
rounded. by a poor and uncultivated country, reſembles a monſter, with a head of an 
enormous ſize, and a withered enervated body, without beauty, vigour, or proportion. The 
genuine ſtrength and true riches of a kingdom conſiſt in the number of people, and the 
plenty of proviſions;“ and innumerable people now cover the whole territory of Idomeneus, 
which they cultivate with unwearied diligence and aſſiduity. His dominions may be con- 
ſidered as one town, of which Salentum is the center; for the people that were wanting in 
the fields, and ſuperfluous, in the city, we have removed from the city to the fields: we have 
alſo brought in many foreigners; and, as the produce of the earth will always be in pro- 
portion to the number of people that till it, this quiet and peaceable multitude is a much 
more valuable acquiſition than a new- conqueſt. We have ex led thoſe arts which divert 
the poor from procuring, by agriculture, the neceſſaries of life ; and corrupt the wealthy, 
by giving them the ſuperfluities of luxury and pride: but we. have done no injury to the 
Polite arts, nor to thoſe who have a"true genius for their cultivation. Idomeneus is thus 
become much more powerful than he was when you admired his magnificence; a falſe ſplen- 
dor, which, by dazzling the eye, concealed ſuch weakneſs and miſery as would, in a ſhort 
time, have ſubverted his empire! He has now a much greater number of ſubjetts, and he 
ſubliſts them with greater facility: theſe people, inured to labour and hardſhip, and ſer 
above a fond and a ee attachment to life, by the wiſe inſtitutions of the government 
under which they live, are always ready to take the field, in defence of the country which 
they have cultivated with their own hands; and the ſtate, which you think is in decay, will 
Hortly be the wonder of Heſperia. | | 
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This calls to our remembrance the fable of Cadmus and Hermione, who were metamorphoſed into 
| 8 after much experience and many proofs of the inconſtancy of fortune. Cadmus built the. 
of Thebes, taught the manner of writing in proſe, and by his wiſdom d 
than gold and conqueſts. . 1570491 f ao, ee 
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4 Remember, O my ſon! that there are two evils in government, which admit of ng 
remedy; an unequitable and deſpotic power in the prince, and a luxurious depravity of 
manners in the people. Princes that have been accuſtomed to conſider their will only a; 
Jaw, and to give the reins to their paſſions, may do any thing ; but their power of doing 
any thing is neceſſarily ſubverted by it's own exceſs: their government is capriciouſly admi- 
niſtered, without maxim or principle; they are univerſally feared and flattered ; their ſubjects 
| degenerate: into flaves ; and of theſe ſlaves the number is perpetually diminiſhing. Who 
| ſhall dare to affront them with truth! Who ſhall ſtem the torrent of deſtruction ! it ſwells 
over all bounds ; the wiſe fly before it, and ſigh in fecret over the ruin of their country, 
Some fudden and violent revolution only can reduce this enormous power within proper 
bound: ; and by that, which can alone reſtrain it, it is frequently deſtroyed. Nothing is ſo 
certain a preſage of irremediable deſtruQion, as authority puſhed to exceſs ; it is like a boy 
that is overbent, which, if not relaxed, will ſuddenly fly to pieces: and who ſhall venture to 
relax it? This exceſſive, this fatal, but flattering power, has been once the ruin of Ido- 
meneus; he was dethroned, but not undeceived: and of that power, which, as it is not 
=_ intended for mankind, can be aſſumed only to their ruin, he would ſtill have been the dupe, 
0 if the gods had not ſent us hither for his deliverance: and, after all, events fcarce leſs than 
| aniracles have been neceſſary to open his eyes. | | 5 
« The other incurable evil is luxury. As the prince is e e by an exceſs of power, 
the people are corrupted by luxury. It has been faid, indeed, that luxury feeds the poor at 
the expence of the rich: but certainly the poor may be ſubſiſted by uſeful employments; 
if they apply themſelves to multiply the products of the earth, they will be under no neceſſity 
= do corrupt the rich by the refinements of luxury. A deviation from the ſimplicity of nature, 
| is ſometimes ſo general, that a whole nation conſiders the moſt trifling fuperfluities as the 
f neceſſaries of life: theſe factitious neceſſaries multiply every day; and people can no longer 
1 ſubſiſt without things, which thirty years before had never been in being. This luxury is 
4 calted taſte, improvement, and politeneſs : and, though a vice which fuperinduces almoſt 
1 | every other, it is cultivated and commended as a virtue. It's contagion ſpreads from the 
rince to the meaneſt of the people: * the loyal family imitates the magnificence of the 
1 king; the nobles that of the royal family; the middle claſs that of the nobles ; for whe 
1 makes a juſt eſtimation of himſelf? and the poor would intrude upon the claſs above them. 
IE. Every one lives above his condition; ſome from oſtentation, and to glory in their wealthy 
ſome from a falſe ſhame, and to conceal their poverty. Even thoſe who diſcover the mil- 
3 chief of this general folly, want fortitude to ſet the firſt examples of reformation: all 
3 | conditions are confounded; and the nation is undone. A deſire of gain to 2 * this 
'B | idle expence, taints, by degrees, the pureſt minds; wealth is the only object of deſire, and 
«I | poverty the only mark of diſgrace. You may have learning, talents, and virtue; you ma} 
diffuſe knowledge, you may win battles, fave your country, and facrifice your intereſt ; = 


— 


i 


= „ Here we have the condition of France deſcribed, from one end to the other. We have ſeen the 
= country a mere deſart, whilſt Paris ſhone out with all the magnificence that could be. The whole nation 
Fr ruined itſelf by attempting to imitate the grandees, who were corrupted by the king's example; and this 
| general luxury, = to the enormous expences of the war, plunged the whole kingdom into the miſeries 
in which we afterwards. ſaw it. | | 91 
+ Where is the wife man that dare riſe up againſt che cuſtoms of a nation? It is no little matter for 

him to condemn them; bat if he ſets up to reform them, his reputation will be very much expoſed· 
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after all, if your merit is not ſet off by the glitter of faſhionable expence, you will ſink into 
obſcurity and contempt. Even thoſe who are without money will not appear to want it; 


they live at the ſame expence as if they had it; they borrow, they cheat, and practiſe a 


thouſand ſcandalous expedients to procure it: and who ſhall apply a remedy to theſe evils ? 

New laws muſt be inſtituted, and the taſte and habit of the whole nation muſt be changed: 
and who is equal to ſuch an undertaking, but he who is at once a philoſopher and a prince ; 

who, by the example of his own decency and moderation, can ſhame the fools that are fond 
of oſtentation and parade, and keep the wiſe in countenance, who would rejoice to be. 
encouraged in an honeſt frugality.” 

Telemachus, while he liſtened to this diſcourſe, perceived the deluſions of his mind 
vaniſh, like a man that wakes from a dream. He was now conſcious to truth; and his“ 
heart was transformed to it's image, as marble to the idea of the ſculptor, when he gives it 
the features, the attitude, and almoſt the ſoftneſs of life. At firſt he made no reply; but 
while he recollected what he had heard, he attentively reviewed the alterations that had. 
been made in the city. | 

At length, turning to Mentor, You have,” ſaid he, made Idomeneus one of the wiſeſt 
princes upon earth; I no longer know either him or his people. Iam now convinced that 
your atchievements here are much. greater than-our's in the field. The ſucceſs of war is, 
in a great degree, the effect of perſonal proweſs. and chance; and the commander: muſt. 
always ſhare the glory of conqueſt with his men: but your work is, properly and exclu- 
ſively, your own: you have, alone, oppoſed a whole nation and it's prince; and you have 
corrected the manners. and principles of both. The ſucceſs: of war is always fatal and: 


horrid : but all here is the work of celeſtial wiſdom; all is gentle, pure, and lovely; all. 


indicates an authority more than human; When man is deſirous of glory, why does he 


not ſeek it by works of benevolence like theſe? O how falſe are their notions of glory, 
who hope to acquire it by ravaging the earth, and deſtroying mankind !'” At this excla- 


mation of Telemachus; Mentor felt a ſecret joy that brightened in his countenance ; for it 
convinced him that his pupil had reduced the value of conqueſt and triumph to their true 


ſtandard, at an age when it would have been but natural to over-rate the glory he had 


acquired. 


It is true,” replied Mentor, after a pauſe, © all that Idomeneus has done here is right; 
and deſerves commendation ; but he may do ſtill better. He has now brought his paſſions 
under ſubjection; and he applies himſelf to the government of his people upon juſt prin- . 
Ciples: but he has ſtill great faults, which ſeem to be the progeny of faults that are pat... 
When we make an effort to leave familiar vices, they ſeem to follow us; bad habits, relaxa- 
tion of mind, inveterate errors, and ſtrong prejudices, long remain. Happy are thoſe Who 
never deviated into error; for their rectitude, and their's only, can be uniform and conſtant; . 
The gods, O Telemachus ! require more from you than from Idomeneus, becauſe you have 
been made acquainted with truth from your earlieſt infancy, and have never been expoſed to.. 


the ſeduction of unbounded proſperity. , 


«© Idomeneus,” continued Mentor, © is by no means deficient, either in penetration or - 
knowledge, but he waſtes. his abilities upon little things; he is too much baſied upon parts, 
to comprehend the whole; and he arranges atoms, inſtead of conceiving a ſyſtem. The - 


Proof of abilities in a king, as the ſupreme governor of others, does not conſiſt in doing 
every thing himſelf: to attempt it, is a poor ambition; and to ſuppoſe that others will 
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believe it can be done, an idle hope.* In government the king ſhould not be the body, but 
the foul; by his influence, and under his direction, the hands ſhould operate, and the feer 
mould walk: he thould conceive what is to be done, but he ſhould appoint others to do it; 
his abilities will appear in the conception of his deſigns, and the choice of his inſtruments. 
He thould never floop to their function, nor ſuffer them to aſpire to his.: neither ſhould he 
truſt them implicitly ; he ought to examine their proceedings, and be cqually able to detect 
a want of judgment or integrity. He governs well, who diſcerns the various characters and 
abilities of men, and employs them to adminiſter government under him in departments 
that are exactly ſuited to their talents. The perfection of ſupreme government conſiſts in 
the governing of thoſe that govern : + he that preſides ſhould try, reſtrain, and correct them; 
he thould encourage, raiſe, change, and diſplace them; he ſhould keep them for ever in his 
eye, and in his hand : but to make the minute particulars of their ſubordinate departments, 
objects of perſonal application, indicates meanneſs and ſuſpicion, and fills the mind with 
petty anxieties, that leave it neither time nor liberty for deſigns that are worthy of royal 
attention. To form great deſigns, all muſt be freedom and tranquillity ; no intricacies of 
buſineſs maſt embarraſs or perplex, no ſubordinate objects muſt divide the attention. A 
mind that is exhauſted upon minute particulars, reſembles the lees of wine, that have neither 
flavour nor ftrength : and a king, that buſies himſelf in doing the duty of his ſervants, is 
always determined by preſent appearances, and never extends his view to futurity ; Þ he is 
always abſorbed, by the buſineſs of the day that is paſſing over him ; and this being his only 
object, acquires an undue importance, which, if compared with others, it would loſe. The 
mind that admits but one object at a time, muſt naturally contract; and it is impoſſible to 
judge well of any affair, without conſidering many, comparing them with each other, and 
ranging them in a certain order, by which their relative importance will appear. He that 
ee this rule in government, reſembles a muſician, who ſhould content himſelf with the 
diſcovery of melodious tones, one by one, and never think of combining or harmonizing 
them into muſic, which would not only gratify the ear, but affect the heart. Or he may be 
compared to an architect, who ſhould fancy the powers of his art exhauſted, by heaping 
together large columns, and great quantities of ſtone curiouſly carved, without conſidering 
the proportion of his building, or the arrangement of his ornaments: ſuch an artiſt, when 
he was building a ſaloon, would not reflect, that a ſuitable ſtair-caſe ſhould be added; and 
when he was buſy upon the body of the building, he would forget the court-yard and the 
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* Louis XIV. had this vanity; he would have perſuaded the world that he did every thing himſelf 
after the death of Cardinal Mazarin, It is true, he co-operated with. Louvois and Colbert ; but thoſe 
two miniſters gave him the un of all affairs ready drawn up, and he had all the honour of 2 
things without the trouble of contriving them. He was excellent at working en ſecond, as the Frenc 
ſay; attentive, exact, indefatigable, capable of the practical part, though very indifferent at the theoretical. 


I Experience juſtifies Mentor's maxims. What king ever governed more gloriouſly than Louis XIV, 

backed by two miniſters who had a perfect maſtery of the ſcience of particularities? Their glory did 
not in the leaſt detra from that great prince who employed them, and there was plain to be ſeen in their 

adminiſtration, that perfect harmony which Mentor ſo ſtrongly recommends to Telemachus. 


+ This was exactly the management of Louis XIV. He would enter into every circumſtantial 
matter of a buſineſs, but never extended his views to a remote futurity. Provided he could get ready 


money for the expences of a campaign, he never concerned himſelf about the conſequences of it, not 
about the ruinous methods made uſe of to raiſe that money. | 5 | 
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portal: his work would be nothing more than a confuſed aſſemblage of parts, not ſuited to 
cach other, not concurring to form a whole: ſuch a work would be ſo far from doing him 
honour, that it would be a perpetual monument of diſgrace; it would ſhew that his range 
of thought was not ſufficient to include all the parts of his deſign at once, that his mind 
was contracted, and his genius ſubordinate : for he that ſees only from part to part, is fit only 
to execute the deſigns of another.“ Be aſſured, my dear Telemachus, that the government 
of a kingdom requires a certain harmony like muſic, and juſt proportions like architecture. 

« Tf you will give me leave to carry on the parallel between theſe arts and government, I 
can eaſily make you comprehend the inferiority of thoſe who adminiſter government by 
parts, and not as a whole. He that ſings particular parts in a concert, however great his 
{kill, or excellent his voice, is ſtill but a finger; he who regulates all the parts, and conducts 
the whole, is the maſter of muſic : ſo he that faſhions the columns, and carries up the fide 


. 


of a building, is no more than a maſon; but he who has deſigned the whole, and whoſe 


mind ſees all the relations of part to part, is the architect. Thoſe, therefore, who are moſt 
buſy, who diſpatch the greateſt number of affairs, can leaſt be ſaid to govern; they are infe- 


rior workmen : the preſiding mind, the genius that governs the ſtate, is he, who doing 


nothing, cauſes all to be done; who meditates and contrives ; who looks forward to the 
future, and back to the paſt ; who ſees relative proportions, arranges all things in order, and 
provides for remote contingencies; who keeps himſelf in perpetual exerciſe, to wreſtle with 
fortune, as the ſwimmer ſtruggles with a torrent; and whoſe mind is night and day upon 
the ſtretch, that, anticipating all events, nothing may be left to chance. | 
“Do you think, my dear Telemachus, that a great painter is inceſſantly toiling, that. he 
may diſpatch his work with the greater expedition? No; ſuch drudgery and conſtraint 
would quench all the fire of imagination ; he. would no longer work like a genius; for the 
genius works, as he is impelled by the powers of fancy, in ſudden vigorous, but irregular 
lallies. Does the genius grind his colours, or prepare his pencils? No; he leaves that to 
others, that are, as yet, but in the rudiments of his art: he reſerves himſelf for the labours 
of the mind ; he transfers his ideas to the canvas, in ſome bold and glowing ſtrokes, which 
give dignity to his figures, and animate them not only with life but paſſion. His mind 
teems with the thoughts and fentiments of the heroes he is to repreſent ; he is carried back 
to the ages in which they lived, and is preſent to the circumſtances they were placed in. 
But, with this fervid enthuſiaſm, he poſſeſſes alſo a judgment, that reſtrains and regulates it; 
ſo that his whole work, however bold and animated, is perfectly conſonant to propriety and 
truth. And can it be imagined, that leſs elevation of genius, leſs effort of thought, is 


neceſſary to make a great king, than a good painter? Let us, therefore, conclude, that the 


province of a king is to think, to form 
qualified to carry them into execution.” 


I think,” ſaid Telemachus, © that I perfectly comprehend your meaning: but ſurely a 
king, who leaves the diſpatch of public bufineſs to others, will be often impoſed upon.” 
Jou impoſe upon yourſelf,” replied Mentor: © a general knowledge of government will 
always ſecure him againſt impoſition. Thoſe who are not acquainted with radical principles, 
and have not ſagacity to diſcern the talents and characters of men, are always ſecking their 


way, 


great deſigns, and to make choice of men properly 


* 


— 


f Ahis is the reaſon why Louis XIV. never did any thing by himſelf. All his happineſs proceeded 
trom having good miniſters : not but that he was born with a better diſpoſition than they. But becauſe 
* was Confined by education, which is a ſecond nature, he was never more than a ſubaltern, 
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- way, like men in the dark. If theſe, indeed, eſcape impoſition, it is by chance; for they have 
not a clear and perfect knowledge of what they ſcek, nor in what direQicn they ſhould move 
to find it: their knowledge is juſt ſufficient to excite ſuſpicion ; and they are rather ſuſpi- 
cious of integrity that oppoſes them with truth, than of fraud that ſeduces them by flattery. 
Thoſe, on the contrary, who know the principle of government, and can diſtinguiſh the 
characters of men, know what is to be expected from them, and how to obtain it: they 
know, at leaſt, whether the perſons they employ are, in general, proper inftruments to execute 
their deſigns, and whether they conceive and adopt their views with ſufficient, preciſion and 
abilities to carry them into effect. Beſides, as their attention is not divided by embarraſſing 
particulars, they keep the great object ſteadily in view; and can always judge whether they 


deviate or approach it: if they are ſometimes deceived, it is in accidental and trifling mat. - 


ters, that are not eſſential to the principal deſign. They are alfo ſuperior to little jealouſies, 


which are always marks of a narrow mind, and groveling diſpoſition : they know, that in 


great affairs, they muſt, in ſome particulars, be deceived, becauſe they are obliged to make 
uſe of men, and men are often deceitful ; * and more is loft, by the delay and irreſolution 
which ariſes from want of confidence in thoſe who muſt be employed, than from petty frauds, 
by which that confidence is abuſed. He is comparatively happy, who is r TIO; only 
in affairs of ſmall moment: the great work may go on with ſucceſs ; and it is about this only 
that a great man ought to be ſolicitous. Fraud, indeed, ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed, when 
It is diſcovered ; but he that would not be deceived in matters of importance, muſt, in 
trifles, be content to be deceived. An artificer, in his work-room, fees every thing with his 
own eye, and does every thing with his own hand; but a king, who preſides over a great 
nation, can neither ſee all nor do all: he ought, indeed, to do nothing himſelf, but what 
another cannot do under him ;- and to ſee nothing that is not eſſential to ſome determination 
of great importance. | 


you, Telemachus,” continued Mentor, “are a favourite of the gods, and it is their 


pleaſure to diſtinguiſh your reign by wiſdom. All that you ſee here is done leſs for the 
glory of Idomeneus, than for your inſtruction : and if your virtues correſpond with the 
deſigns of heaven, the wiſe inſtitutions that you admire in Salentum are but as ſhadows to 
the ſubſtance, in compariſon of what you will one day do in Ithaca. T But Idomeneus has 
now prepared a ſhip for our departure; and it is time that we ſhould think of quitting the 
coaſts of Heſperia.” - 1 | x | 

At the mention of their departure, Telemachus opened his heart to his friend, with reſpe? 
to an attachment which made it impoſſible for him to leave Salentum without regret. . The 
ſecret, however, coſt him ſome pain: * You will blame me, perhaps,” ſaid he, © for yielding 
too eaſily to impreſſions of love, in the countries through which I paſs ; but my heart 
would always reproach me, if I ſhould hide from you the paſſion that I have conceived for 
Antiope, the daughter of Idomeneus. This, my dear Mentor, is not a blind impulſe, like 
that which you taught me to ſurmount in the iſland of Calypſo. I know that the wound 
which my heart received from Eucharis was deep; neither time nor abſence can efface - 

94 | ima 


—— — 


*The preateſt of all errors,” ſays a certain celebrated author, © is to go about to reform all errors.” 
Certain neceſſary evils will be tolerated in a wiſe government. | 
- + Thus did M. de Fenclon uſe to ſpeak to his pupil, who, had he lived, was to have filled the throne 0 
the king his grandfather. All theſe inſtructions, all theſe examples, only tended to form in him 25 


King. 
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image from my heart; and I cannot, even now, pronounce her name without emotion. 
After ſuch experience of my weakneſs, I muſt be diffident of myſelf; yet what I feel for 
Antiope is wholly different from what I felt for Eucharis: it is not the tumultuous defire of 
ſhon ; it is the calm complacency of reaſon, a tender approbation and eſteem. I deſire 
her as the ſiſter of my ſoul, my friend and companion for life; and if the gods ſhall ever 
reſtore my father to me, and I am permitted to chuſe, my fate and the fate of Antjope ſhall 
be one. The charms that have attached. me to Antiope, are the glowing 'modeſty of her 
countenance ; her filent diffidence, and ſweet reſerve; her conſtant attention to tapeſtry, 
embroidery, or ſome other uſeful and elegant employment ; her diligence in the management 
of her tather's houſehold, fince the deat of her mother; her contempt of ies finery 
in her dreſs ; and her total forgerfulneſs, or, rather, ignorance of her beauty. en, at the 
command of Idomeneus, ſhe leads the dance, with the beauties of Crete, to the ſoft found of 
the flute, ſhe might be well taken for Venus, the queen of ſmiles, with the Graces in her 
train: when he takes her with him to the chace, ſhe diſcovers ſuch ſkill in the bow, and 
fuch only of deportment, as diſtinguiſh Diana, when ſhe. is ſurrounded by her nymphs : 
of this fuperiority ſhe alone is ignorant, while every eye remarks it with admiration. ED 
ſhe enters a temple with facred offetivigs to the god, ſhe might herſelf be taken for the 
divinity of the place: with what devotion and awe ſhe preſents her gifts, and pls 
the gods, when ſome crime is to be expiated, or ſome fatal omen averted ' And when ſte 
appears with a golden needle in her hand, ſurrounded by the virgins of her train, we are 
tempred to believe that Minerva has deſcended in a human form to the earth, and is teaching 
the polite arts to mankind. She encourages others to diligence, by her example; ſhe 
ſweetens labour; and ſuſpends wearineſs by the melody of her voice, when ſhe ſings the 
myſterious hiſtory of the gods; and ſhe excels the moſt exquiſite painters, in the elegance of 
her embroidery. How happy the man whom Hymen ſhall unite with her by a gentle band 
What car he fuffer, but her loſs! what can he fear, but to ſurvive her! | 
But I take the gods to witneſs, my dear Mentor, that I am ready to depart. I ſhall love 
Antiope for ever; but ſhe ſhall not delay my return to Ithaca a moment. If another ſhould 
poſſeſs her, I ſhall be wretched; yet I will leave her. Although I know that I may loſe 
her by abſence, I will not mention my love either to her or to her father; for I ought to 
conceal it in my bofom from all but you, till Ulyſſes, again ſeated upon his throne, ſhall 
permit me to reveal it. Judge then, my dear Mentor, how much my attachment to Antiope 
differs from that paſſion for Eucharis, by which you remember both my virtue and reaſon 
to have been overborne.” | z | | 
«I am ſenfible of this difference,” ſaid Mentor: * Antiope is all gentleneſs, prudence, 
and ſimplicity ; her hands do not deſpiſe labour; ſhe looks forward with a provident fore- 
caſt ; ſhe provides for contingencies ; ſhe difpatches preſſing buſineſs with ſilent expedition; 
ſhe is always buſy, but never confuſed, for every thing is referred to it's proper time and 
place. The elegant regularity of her father's houſehold is her glory ; a nobler diſtinction 
than youth and beauty !* Though the whole is fubmitted to her management, and it is her 
province to reprove, to deny, to ſpare, which make almoſt every other woman bated, yer 
| e 
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* There was now nothin wanting in Telemachus, but the glory which is ſo rarely to be met with, 
that of being wiſe in his love. Antiope's picture is drawn from the principles laid down by our 
author, in his treatiſe: of the Education of a Davghter. | 
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ſhe is beloved by the whole houſe; for ſhe diſcovers neither paſſion, nor obſtinacy, nor 
levity, nor caprice, which are ſo often blemiſhes in the ſex ; a glance of her eye is a ſufficient 
command, and every one obeys from an unwillingneſs to diſpleaſe her. She gives particular 
directions with exactneſs and preciſion, and commands nothing that cannot be executed; 
there is kindneſs even in her reproof; and ſhe encourages to amendment, while ſhe blames 
ſor miſconduct. She is the ſolace of her father's fatigue and care; and to her his mind 
retreats for reſt, as a traveller, fainting with heat in the ſummer's ſun, retreats to the ſhade 
of a grove, and repoſes, in luxurious eaſe, upon the downy turf. Antiope is, | indeed, a 
treaſure that would repay the moſt diſtant and laborious ſearch. - Her mind, no more than 
her body, is diſhonoured by trifling ornaments : her imagination is lively, but not uncon- 
trouled ; ſhe ſpeaks only when it is improper to refrain; and, in her ſpeech, there is an 
artleſs grace, a ſoft but irreſiſtible perſuaſion ; all liſten in filence, and ſhe bluſhes with 
confuſion: the deference and attention with which ſhe is heard, make it difficult for her 
modeſty not to ſuppreſs what ſhe intended to fay.* We have, indeed, heard her ſpeak but 
ſeldom ; yet you once heard her upon an occaſion which I am ſure you cannot forget. She 
was one day ſent for by her father, when he was about to puniſh one of his ſlaves with 
exemplary ſeverity : ſhe appeared with her head modeſtly reclined, and her face covered 
with a long veil: ſhe ſpoke ; but ſaid no more than was juſt neceſſary to appeaſe his anger. 
At firſt ſhe ſeemed to take part in his reſentment ; ſhe then ſoftened it by inſenſible degrees: 
at laſt, ſne inſinuated an ele, for the offender; and, without wounding the king by the 
mortifying ſenſe of exceſſive anger, ſhe kindled in his boſom ſentiments of juſtice and 
compaſſion: the tumult of his mind ſubſided under an eaſy but irreſiſtible influence, as the 
yielding waves inſenſibly loſe their undulation, when hoary Nereus is ſoothed into peace, by 
the gentle blandiſhments of his daughter Thetis. Thus will the heart of a huſband one day 
correſpond with the influence of Antiope, though ſhe aſſumes no authority, nor takes advan- 
tage of her charms: as the lute now anſwers to her touch, when ſhe wakes it to the tendereſt 
ſtrains. . Antiope is, indeed, worthy of your affection, and ſhe is intended for you by the 
gods; but though your love for her is juſtified by reaſon, you muſt wait till ſhe is given you 
by Ulyſſes. I commend you for having concealed your ſentiments; and I may now tell 
you, that, if you had made any propoſitions to Antiope, they. would have been rejected, and 
you would have forfeited her eſteem : ſhe will enter into no engagement, but leaves herſelf 
wholly to the difpoſal of her father. He that hopes to be her huſband, muſt reverence the 
gods, and fulfil every duty to men. I have obſerved, (and has it not been obſerved by you ?) 
that ſhe is leſs ſeen, and that her eyes are more frequently fixed upon the ground, than before 
your expedition. She is not a ſtranger to any of your atchievements in the” war; ſhe is 
acquainted with your birth, and your adventures, and ſhe knows the, endowments which 
you have received from the gods: this knowledge has increaſed her reſerve. - Let us then 
depart for Ithaca: my taſk will be accompliſhed, when I have aſſiſted you to find your 
father, and put you in a condition to obtain fuch a wife as might have increaſed the felicity 
of the golden age. It Antiope, a royal virgin, the daughter of Idomeneus, king of Salentum, 


was a keeper of ſheep upon the bleak ſurnmit of mount Algidus, the poſſeſſion of Antiope 
would ſtill be happineſs and honour.”* N 3 ͤĩð ‚80 


* This whole picture agrees with Maria Thereſa of Auſtria, Infanta of Spain, ſpouſe of Louis XIV. 
And thus it was that the marſhal de Gramont ſpoke of her at his return from his embaſly, to aſk her in 
marriage for the king. He ſaid, among other things, that he had ſcarce heard her once fpeak, The con- 
fequence juſtified this character, and the queen proved a moſt excellent and: virtuous princeſs. Y 


END OF THE TWENTY-S$SECOND BOOK. 
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1domeneus, fearing the departure of bis gueſts, propoſes ſeveral embarraſſing affairs to Mentor, and 
aſſures him, that without his alſiſtance they cannot be adjuſted. Mentor lays down general 


principles for his conduct, but continues fleady to bis purpoſe of departing with Telemachus for 


Ithaca. Idomeneus tries another expedient. io detain them ; be encourages the paſſion of Tele- 


machus for Antiope, and engages him and Mentor in a hunting party with bis daughter ; he is 


in the utmoſt danger from a wild boar, but is delivered by Telemachus ; he feels great reluctance 
to leave her, and has not fortitude to bid Idomeneus farewel : being encouraged by Mentor, be 
ſurmounts his difficulties, and embarks for his country. 5 8 


DOME NE US, who dreaded the departure of Telemachus and Mentor, formed many 
pretences to delay them. He told Mentor, that he could not, without his aſſiſtance, 
determine a diſpute which had ariſen between Diophanes, a prieſt of Jupiter Conſervator, 


and Heliodorus, a prieſt of Apollo, concerning the omens that were to be drawn from the 


fight of birds, and the entrails of victims. And why,” ſaid Mentor, “ ſhould you con- 
cern yourſelf about ſacred things ? * Leave queſtions of religion to be decided by the 
Etrurians, who have preſerved the moſt ancient oracles by tradition, and who. are by in- 
ſpiration interpreters of the gods to men. Employ your authority only to ſuppreſs theſe 
diſputes in the beginning; act with perfect neutrality, while they continue; and content 
yourſelf with ſupporting the deciſion, when it ſhall be made. Remember, that kings ought 
to ſubmit to religion, and not make it: F religion is from the gods, and above regal authority. 
If kings concern themſelves with religion, they do not protect it as a divine inſtitution, but 
degrade it to a mere inſtrument of ſtate policy. 4 The power of kings is ſo great, and that. 
of others fo little, that religion would be im danger of becoming juſt what the ſovereign 


15 


_ would. 


This confirms what was ſaid before of Idomeneus's being the character of Charles I. and James II. 
kings of England. The affair of the liturgy and epiſcopacy, which the former was reſolved to be the 
abſolute — and arbiter of; as likewiſe the alterations which the latter would have introduced both 
in church and ſtate, were what threw them both out of their thrones. | 


+ A prince cannot act any part ſo much out of character as that of doctor. The Portugueſe boded 
no 


2 from the reign of Don Sebaſtian, when they ſaw the young priace ſtrenuouſty diſpute in every 
theſis that was argued at Liſbon, and place his glory in bearing away the palm in ſuck tongue - battles. 


Cu. Whether this is not to colour over the old French king's want of learning, inſomuch that he could 
hardly write or read ? | N . 1 


＋ This is what happened in France. The reformed religion was brought into {tavery by an authority: 
unjuſtly aſſumed, till it was at length quite baniſhed by a proſcription yet more unjuſt. 
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would wiſh to make it, if he ſhould undertake to determine any queſtion about it's doctrines 
or dutics. * Leave then the deciſions of theſe queſtions, implicitly, to the friends of the 


gods ; and exert your authority only againſt thoſe who will not conform to their deter. 


mination, when it is made.“ 2 4 4 

Idomeneus then complained of the perplexity he ſuffered from the great number of cauſes 
between private perſons, which he was preſſed, with great importunity, to decide. © Decide,” 
ſaid Mentor, © all new queſtions. of right, by which ſome general maxim of juriſprudence 
will be eſtabliſhed, or ſome precedent given for the explanation of laws already in force; but 
do not take upon you to determine all queſtions of private property; they would overwhelm 
and embarraſs you, by their variety and number; juſtice would neceſſarily be delayed for 
your ſingle deciſion ; and all ſubordinate magiſtrates would become uſeleſs. You would be 
overwhelmed and confounded ; the regulation of petty affairs would leave you neither time 
nor thought for buſineſs of importance; and, after all, petty affairs would not be regulated. 
Avoid, therefore, a ſtate of fach diſadvantage and perplexity ; refer private diſputes to 
fubordinate judges; and do nothing yourſelf, but what others cannot do for you: you then, 
and then only, fulfil the duties of a king. But,“ ſaid Idomeneus, © there. are many 
perſons of high birth about 'me, 'who have followed my fortunes, and loſt great poſſeſſions 
in my ſervice: theſe perſons ſeek ſome kind of recompence for their tofles, by obtaining 
certain young women of great wealth in marriage; + they urge me, with fe impor- 
tunity, to interpoſe in their behalf; and a ſingle word from me would inſure them ſucceſs.“ 

* It is true,” ſaid Mentor, © a fingle word from you wquld be ſufficient; but that fingle 
word would. coſt you too dear. Would you deprive fathers and mothers of the. liberty and 
confolation of chufing their ſons-in-law, and, conſequently, their heirs ? This ſurely would 
reduce them to the ſevereſt and moſt abject ſlavery, and make you anſwerable for all the 
domeſtic evils of your people. Marriage, at the beſt, is not the couch of unmingled delight; 
and why ſhould you ſcatter new thorns among the down? If you have faithful ſervants to 
reward, diſtribute among them ſome unappropriated lands 371 and give them, beſides, rank 
and honours ſuited to their merits and condition: if more ſtill is neceſſary, add to theſe 
pecuniary gratifications from your treaſury; and make good the deficiency, by retrenching 
your expence: but never think of paying your own 1 2 with the property of others; 
much leſs with property transferred, in violation of the moſt ſacred rights, by giving a 
daughter in marriage, without the conſent of her parents.” 

This difficulty being removed, Idomeneus immediately propoſed: another. * The Siba- 
rites,” { ſaid he, complain that certain diſtricts, which we have given, as uncultivatcd lands, 

| 9 ! . among 
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This was what brought England into trouble, and began to embroil France even in M. de Fenelon's 
time, as well upon account of his book on the Maxims of the Saints, as upon that of the Five Pro- 
poſitions. = 1 5 

+ Here the king is reproached for having forced ſeveral matches to be made by his authority, either to 

reward his officers, or to provide for certain ladies who had not diſpleaſed him before their marriage. 

A prince who is liberal at the expence of other people, makes himſelf odious by his favours. 

§ The Sibarites were a people of ancient Siberia, a town of Great Greece in Italy, which was ſo 
powerful, as to have under it's dominion twenty-five other cities, with their dependencies. This city was 
ruined by the Crotoniates, and the ruins of it are ſtill to be ſeen, and are called by the name of Siban 
Rouinata, in the hither Calabria. be: 45221 | 
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among the ſtrangers whom we have drawn to Salentum, belong to them.“ Muſt I admit this 
claim? and ſhall I not encourage other nations to make demands upon our territory, if. 

do?“ | 

« The Sibarites,” ſaid Mentor, © ſhould not be implicitly believed in their own cauſe ; nor- 
is it juſt to believe you implicitly in your's.” Upon whoſe teſtimony will you then de-- 
pend ?” ſaid Idomeneus. © Upon that of neither of the parties,” rephea Mentor: fome- 
neighbouring nation, that cannot be ſuſpected of partiality to either, muſt determine between. 
you. The Sipontines are ſuch a nation; they have no intereſt that is incompatible with 
your's.” „But am I obliged,” ſaid Idomeneus, © to ſubmit to an umpire? Am I not a 
ſovereign prince? and is a ſovereign prince to leave the extent of his dominions: to the 
deciſion of foreigners ?” | | | 

« If you reſolve to keep the lands in queſtion,” anſwered Mentor, © you muſt ſuppoſe- 
that your claim to them is good: if the Sibarites inſiſt upon a reſtoration, they mult, on 
their part, fuppoſe their right to be inconteſtible. Your opinions being thus . oppoſite, the 
difference muſt either be accommodated by an umpire mutually choſen, or decided by torce - 
of arms: there is no medium. If you ſhould enter a country inhabited by people who- 
had neither judge nor magiſtrate, and among whom every family aſſumed a right of deter- 
mining differences with a neighbouring family by violence, f would. you not deplore their 
misfortune, and think with horror of the dreadful confuſion which muſt ariſe from every 
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g man's being armed againſt his fellow? Can you then believe that the gods would look with 
| leſs horror upon the earth, of which all the inhabitants may be eonſidered as one people, if 
d every nation, which is but a more numerous family, ſhould aſſume the right of determining 
e by violence all differences with a neighbouring nation? An individual, who poſſeſſes his 
3 feld as an inheritance from his anceſtors, depends-wholly upon the authority of the laws, 
0 and the judgment of the magiſtrate, for the ſecurity of his property; and would be ſeverely 
K puniſhed, as guilty of ſedition, if he ſhould endeavour to ſecure by force what was given 
ſe him by right: do you then believe that kings are at liberty to ſupport their pretenſions by 
8 violence, without having firſt tried what could be done by expedients more conſonant to 
5 reaſon and humanity ? Þ Is not juſtice yet more ſacred and inviolable, as an attribute of 
a kings, when it has whole nations for it's object, than as a private virtue. in an individual, 
when it relates only to a ploughed field? Is he a villain and a robber, who ſeizes only a 
a- few acres; and is he juſt, is he a hero, who wreſts whole provinces from their poſſeſſor? If 
s, | | | men 
ag e — — — — — — b — — 
This has an eye to the re- unions made by the Chambers of Briſac and Metz, dut particularly the 
n's king's invading, and taking ſeveral ſtrong places in the Low Countries in 1081, in time of profound 
ro- ow The 1 b eg of it; but the king was reſolved to retain Aloſt, or elſe to have 
8 : he choſe the king of England for arbiter; but, however, he fell upon Luxemburgh ſoon 
to a 
* Such was the barbarouſneſs of the French nation in the early times of the monarchy... The whole 
kingdom was turned into one vaſt field of battle, by the great lords continually fighting with one another; 
100 a n very extraordinary that, a certain wiſe author ſeems to lament -the .lofs. of ſuch a ſort of go- 
Nt ent. © 
whe { The king at firſt made uſe of violence to ſupport the pretenſions he formed, in right of his queen, 
to the Low Countries, in the year 1667. He did, indeed, ſend- a declaration of them to Madrid, but his 


amies were as ſoon in the field, and moſt of the places were conquered before any preparations could be 
Made to oppoſe them. | | TY 
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men are ſubject to prejudice, partiality, and error, with reſpe& to the trifling concerns of 
private property, is it probable that they ſhould be leſs influenced by ſuch motives in affair 
of ſtate? Should we rely upon our own judgment, where it is moſt likely to be biaſſed b 

pailion? and ſhould not error be molt dreaded, where it's conſequences will be moſt fatal? 
The miſtake of a prince, with reſpect to his own pretenſions, is the cauſe of ravage, famine, 
and maſſacres; of irreparable loſs to the preſent generation; and of ſuch depravation cf 
manners, as may extend calamity to the end of time. A king knows that he is alway 
ſurrounded by flatterers ; ſhould he not, therefore, ſuppoſe that, upon ſuch occaſions, fe 
will be flattered? If he leaves his differences to arbitration, he ſhews himſelf candid, 
equitable, and diſpaſſionate ; he ſtates the reaſons upon which his claim is founded; * the 
umpire is an amicable mediator, not a rigorous judge; and though his determinations do 
not compel implicit obedience, yet the greateſt deference ſhould be paid to them: he does 
not pronounce ſentence like a judge, from whoſe authority there is no appeal; but he 
Propoſes expedients ; and, by his advice, the parties make mutual conceſſions for the pre- 
ſervation of peace. If war is at laſt inevitable, notwithſtanding the king's utmoſt endeavours 
to avoid it, he will at leaſt have ſecured the teſtimony of a good conſcience, the eſteem of 
his neighbours, and the protection of the gods.” Idomeneus felt the force of this reaſoning, 
and conſented that the Sipontines ſhould mediate between him and the Sibarites. 

The king, finding theſe expedients to prevent the departure of the two ſtrangers ineffectual, 
endeavoured to detain them by a ſtronger tie. He had obſerved the attachment of Tele- 
machus to Antiope ; and he hoped that, by ſtrengthening this, he might accompliſh his 
purpole. When he gave an entertainment, therefore, he frequently commanded his daughter 
to {ing : ſhe obeyed from a ſenſe of duty; but it was with ſuch regret and confuſion, as 
made it eaſy to perceive how much ſhe ſuffered by her obedience. Idomeneus went fo far 
as to intimate his deſire that the ſubject of her ſong might be the vitory which had been 
obtained over the Daunians and Adraſtus ; but ſhe could not be prevailed upon to fing the 
Praiſes of Telemachus: ſhe declined it with modeſt reſpect, and her father thought fit to 
acquieſce, There was ſomething in her voice inexpreſſibly tender and ſweet ; Telemachus 
felt all it's power, and his emotion was too great to be concealed. Idomencus remarked it 
with pleaſure ; but Telemachus appeared not to perceive his deſign: he could not quench 
the ſenſibility of paſſion, but reaſon precluded it's effects. He was no longer that Tele- 
machus, whom love, the tyrant of the mind, had once held captive in the iſland of Calypſo: 
while Antiope ſung, he was filent; and, as ſoon as the ſong was over, he turned the cor- 
verſation to ſome other ſubject. 

The king being again diſappointed, reſolved to give his daughter the pleaſure of a greit 
hunting match. She declined the ſport, and intreated with tears to be left behind; but 
the commands of Idomeneus were peremptory, and ſhe was obliged to obey. She v3 
mounted upon a hery ſteed, which, like thoſe that Caſtor had trained to war, diſdained 
the ground, and was impatient of the rein; yet ſhe governed him with ſuch eaſy negligence, 
that he ſeemed to move by the ſecret impulſe of her will. A train of virgins followed her 


with that ardour which is the diſtinction and felicity of youth ; and ſhe might have 8 
a tak 


ä — 


* The king publiſhed the reaſons upon which his claims were grounded; but, inſtead of — 
chem to arbitration, he ſupported them by canon-law ; and if ſome advocates, hired by Louis, ſtu pa 
che point for form's ſake, and accordingly wrote in defence of them, it was only to get the cauſe to go 
Kis ſide, without ſo much as hearing the parties concerned. 
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taken for Diana with her nymphs. The king followed her inceſſantly with his eye; and, 
while he gazed upon his child, forgot the paſt misfortunes of his life: ſhe fixed alſo the 
attention of Telemachus, who was more touched with her modeſty, than with the graces of 
her perſon, or her dexterity in the field. 

The dogs gave chace to a wild boar of an enormous ſize, He was more furious than 
that of Calydon ; the briſtles of his back were as rigid as iron, and as ſharp and long as a 
dart; his eyes ſeemed to ſparkle with fire, and to be ſuffuſed with blood ; his breath was 
heard at a remote diſtance, like the hoarſe murmurs of rebellious winds, when Eolus recals 
them to his cave, that the tempeſt may ceaſe : his long tuſks were crooked like a fickle, nor 
could the trees of the foreſt ſtand before them. He gored all the dogs that had courage to 
approach him; and the boldeſt hunters that purſued him were afraid he ſhould be overtaken : 
yet Antiope, who in the courſe was ſwifter than the wind, came up and attacked him: ſhe 
threw a javelin at him, which wounded him in the ſhoulder; the blood guſhed out in a 
torrent, and he turned upon his adverſary with new fury. The horſe of Antiope, however 
bold and ſpirited, ſhuddered and drew back : the monſter then ruſhed againſt him ; and the 
ſhock was like that of the ponderous engines that overturn the bulwarks of the ſtrongeſt 
city : the horſe could not ſuſtain it, and fell. Antiope was now upon the ground,* in a 
ſituation that left her no power to avoid the tuſks of the furious animal whom ſhe had pro- 
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al, voked : but Telemachus, whoſe attention had been engroſſed by her danger, was already 

le- diſmounted ; and, with a rapidity ſcarce leſs than that of lightning, threw himſelf between | 
his her and the boar that was foaming to revenge his wound : the prince inſtantly plunged a i 
ter hunting ſpear in his body, and the horrid monſter fell, agonized with fury, to the ground. | 
43 Telemachus cut off the head, which aſtoniſhed the hunters; and was ſtill terrible when i 
far nearly viewed: he preſented it immediately to Antiope, who bluſhed, and conſulted the eyes 1 
een of Idomeneus, to know what ſhe ſhould do. Idomeneus, who had been terrified at her | 
the danger, and was now tranſported with joy at her deliverance, made a ſign that ſhe ſhould 
(0 accept the preſent : ſhe took it, therefore, with an elegant acknowledgment ; I receive 0 
hus from you, with gratitude,” ſaid ſhe, © a more valuable gift; I am indebted to you for my 1 
dit life.” The moment ſhe had ſpoken, ſhe feared ſhe had ſaid too much, and fixed her eyes if 
en upon the ground: Telemachus, who perceived her confuſion, could only reply, How 
le- 


happy is the ſon of Ulyſſes, to have preſerved a life ſo precious! How much more happy. 
ſo: if he could unite it with his own! Antiope made no anſwer, but mixed haſtily with her 
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{3 
_ young companions, and immediately remounted her horſe.” t To” + 
Idomeneus would immediately have promiſed his daughter to Telemachus ; but he hoped np 
ent that, in a ſtate of uncertainty, his paſſion would ſtill increaſe, and that the hope of inſuring 1 
but his marriage would prevent his departure from Salentum. Such were the principles upon i,” 
1 which Idomeneus reaſoned ; but the gods deride and diſappoint the wiſdom of men: the 1" 
ned very proje& that was formed to detain Telemachus, haſtened his departure. That tumult Ml, 
Ne, of love, and hope, and fear, which he now felt in his breaſt, made him juſtly diſtruſt his 9 
her reſolution : Mentor laboured with double diligence to revive his defire of returning to Ithaca: 1 
een | and Wi. 
_ . — —— | 4 
WY with 
i This is a touch upon the hunting- match, to which Louis XIV. carried Madame de la V aliere, dreſſed Rk 
iike an Amazon, and where ſhe had a fall from her horſe, at which the king was extremely concerned. 1 | 
9 | The manners of the preſent age agree ſo little with Antiope's reſerved behaviour, that her character pl 


will doubtleſs be thought ſomewhat rude and uncivilized. But the author was of opinion, a young lady 
is no farther virtuous than as ſhe fears to expoſe her virtue. 
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and the veſſel being now ready, he alſo preſſed Idomeneus to diſmiſs them. Thus the life 
of Telemachus being every moment regulated by the wiſdom of Mentor, with a view to the 
conſummation of his glory, he was ſuffered to remain no longer at any place, than was 
neceſſary to exerciſe his virtues, and add experience to knowledge. | 

Mentor, as ſoon as Telemachus arrived, had given orders that a veſſel ſhould be got 
ready. Idomeneus had ſeen the preparations with inexpreſſible regret ; and, when he per- 
ceived that the gueſts, from whom he had derived advantages ſo numerous and important, 
could be detained no longer, he gave himſelf up to melancholy and deſpair : he ſhut himſelf 
up in the innermoſt receſſes of his palace, and endeavoured to ſooth his anguiſh, by venting 
it in ſighs and tears; he forgot that nature was to be ſuſtained with food, and no interval of 
tranquillity was beſtowed by ſteep : his health gradually declined, and the ſecret anxiety of 
his heart conſumed him: he withered, like a ſtately tree which covers the earth with it's 
ſhadow, but is gnawed by a worm at the root: the winds, in their fury, may have attacked 
it in vain; the earth may have nouriſhed it with delight; and it may have been ſpared, in 
reverence, by the axe: but if the latent miſchief is not diſcovered; it will fade; it's leaves, 
which are it's honours, will be ſcattered in the duſt ; and the trunk and branches only, rifted 
and 2 will remain. Such, in appearance, was Idomeneus, the victim of inconfolable 
grief. | 

Telemachus was tenderly affected at his diſtreſs, but did not dare to ſpeak to him: he 
dreaded the day of departure, and was always buſied in finding pretences for delay; but he 
was at length delivered from this ſtate of embarraſſment and ſuſpence by Mentor: I am 
glad,” faid he, © to ſee this alteration in your temper: you were, by nature, obdurate and 
haughty, ſenſible only to your own convenience and intereſts ; but you are now ſoftened into 
humanity, and your own misfortunes have taught you to e pos the ſufferings of 
others. Without this ſympathy, there can be neither goodneſs nor virtue, nor ability to 


govern ; but it muſt not be carried to exceſs, nor ſuffered to degenerate into feminine 


foitneſs. I would myſelf ſolicit Idomeneus to diſmiſs you, and ſpare you the embarraſſ- 
ment of ſo painful a converſation ; but I am unwilling that a falſe ſhame, and unmanly 
timidity, ſhould predominate in your breaſt. You muſt learn to blend fortitude and courage 
with the tenderneſs and ſenſibility of friendſhip ; you ſhould preſerve an habitual fear of 
giving unneceſſary pain; when you are compelled to grieve any man, you ſhould participate 
his ſorrow, and make the blow fall lightly, which you cannot avert.” That an inevitable 


ſtroke may be thus lightened,” ſaid Telemachus, © is the reaſon why I.wiſh that Idomeneus. 


ſhould be acquainted with our departure rather by you than by myſelf.” 


« My dear Telemachus,” ſaid Mentor, you miſtake your motive. You are like all 


other children of royalty, whoſe paſſions have been flattered, and whoſe wiſhes prevented in 


their earlieſt youth: they expect that every thing ſhould be managed fo as to coincide with 
their deſires, and that the laws of nature ſhould be ſubſervient to their will; yet they have 
not reſolution to oppoſe any man to his face. They avoid an oppoſition, not in tenderneſs to 
others; not from a principle of benevolence, that fears to give pain; but from a regard to 


their own convenience and gratification : they cannot bear to be ſurrounded with mournful 


or diſcontented countenances ; and are touched with the miſeries of men only as objects 


diſagreeable to their eye: they will not hear of misfortune, becauſe it is a diſguſiful ſubject; 
and leſt their fancy ſhould be offended, they muſt be told that all is proſperity and happineſs: 


they are ſurrounded with delights, and will neither ſee nor hear any thing that may interrupt 


their joy, If miſconduct is to be reproved, or error detected, importunity repreſſed, falſe 
5 | 


claims. 
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claims oppoſed, or factious turbulence controuled, they will always depute another for the 
purpoſe, rather than declare their own will with that gentle firmneſs which enforces obe- 
dience, without kindling reſentment. They will tamely ſuffer the moſt unreaſonable favours. 
to be extorted, and the moſt important affairs to miſcarry, rather than determine for them 
ſelves againſt the opinion of thoſe who are continually about them. This weakneſs is eaſily 
diſcovered, and every one improves it to his advantage: every requeſt becomes, in effect, 
a demand; it is urged with the moſt pertinacious and troubleſome importunity ; and is 
granted, that importunity may be troubleſome no more. The firſt attempt upon the prince 
is by flattery ; by this deſigning paraſites recommend themſelves to favour ; but they are no 
ſooner truſted to ſerve, than they aſpire to govern : they rule their lord by the very power 
they have derived from him; their bridle is in his mouth, and their yoke upon his ſhoulders : 
he groans under it, and ſometimes he makes an effort to throw it off; this effort is ſoon: 
remitted, and he bears the yoke to his grave; he dreads the appearance of being governed, 
yet tamely ſuffers the reality: * to be governed is, indeed, neceſſary to ſuch princes ; for 
they reſemble the feeble branches of a vine, which, not being able to ſuppert themſelves, 
always creep round the trunk of ſome neighbouring tree. I muſt not ſuffer you, O Tele- 
machus ! to fall into this ſtate of imbecility, which cannot fail to render you wholly unfit for 
command. Though you dare not ſpeak to Idomeneus, leſt you ſhould wound your ſenſi- 
bility, you will yet have no ſenſe of his affliction, when the gates of Salentum are behind 
you : you are even now leſs melted by his grief, than embarraſſed by his preſence. Go, 
then, and ſpeak to him for yourſelf; learn, upon this occafion, to unite the tender and the 
firm; let him ſee that you leave him with regret, but that you are determined to leave him.“ 

Telemachus did not dare to oppoſe Mentor, nor yet to ſeek Idomeneus ; he was aſhamed 
of his timidity, and yet unable to ſurmount it; he heſitated, he went forward a few ſteps, 
and then returned to Mentor with ſome new pretence for delay. He was about to ſpeak ; 
but the very look of Mentor deprived him of the power, and filently confuted all that he 


would have ſaid. © Is this, then,” faid Mentor, with a ſmile of diſdain, “ the conqueror of 


the Daunians, the deliverer of Heſperia? Is this the ſon of the wiſe Ulyſſes, who is to 
ſucceed him as the oracle of Greece? and does he not dare to tell Idomeneus, that he can. 
no longer delay his return to his country, where he hopes once more to embrace his father? 
O wretched Ithaca ! how great will be thy misfortune, it thou art one day to be governed 
by a prince who is himſelf a ſlave to an unworthy ſhame ; and who, to gratify his weakneſs 
in the lighteſt trifle, will ſacrifice the moſt important intereſt. Remark now the difference 
between the ſedate fortitude of the cloſet, and the tumultuous courage of the field ;, you 
feared not the arms of Adraſtus, yet are intimidated by the grief of Idomeneus: this. 
inequality often brings diſhonour upon thoſe princes. who have been diſlinguiſhed by the- 
nobleſt atchievements : after they have appeared heroes in battle, they have been found leſs 

than men in common occurrences, in which others have been conſiſtent and ſteady.” | 
Telemachus, feeling the force of theſe truths, and ſtung with the, reproach they con- 
tained, turned abruptly away, and debated no longer even with himſelf. But when he 
approached the place where Idomeneus was fitting pale and languiſhing, his eyes fixed. 
upon the ground, and his heart overwhelmed with ſorrow, they became, in a moment; 
atraid of each otker : they, did not dare to interchange a look; and their thoughts were. 
| mutually. 


—— 


* =_ . — - * * * — 4 — 


* This was Louis XIV. 's caſe. He would not have it ſaid that his miniſters governed him, and yet: 
no body was ever. governed more than he was. | | | 
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mutually known, without language; each dreaded that the other ſhould break ſilence; and, 
in this painful ſuſpence, both burſt into tears. At length Idomeneus, preſſed by exceſs of 
anguiſh, cried out, Why ſhould we ſeek virtue, ſince thoſe who find her are thus wretched \ 
I am made ſenſible of my weakneſs, and then abandoned to it's effects. Be it ſo; and let 
the paſt calamities of my life return. I will hear no more of good government ; I know 
not the art, and am weary of the labour. But as for you, Telemachus, whither would 
you go? To ſeek your father is in vain, for among the living he is not to be found : Ithaca 
is in poſſeſſion of your enemies, who will deſtroy you if you return; and one of whom is 
now certainly the huſband of your mother. Be content, therefore, to continue at Salentum; 
my daughter ſhall be your wite, and my kingdom your inheritance. Your power here, 
even while I live, ſhall be abſolute ; and my confidence in you without limits. If theſe 
advantages are unworthy of your acceptance, at leaſt leave me Mentor; Mentor is my laſt 
reſource. Speak; anſwer me; let not your heart be ſteeled againſt me, nor deny your 
Pity to the moſt unfortunate of men! Alas, you are ftill filent ; the gods are ſtill inexorable: 
1 feel more ſenſibly their reſentment at Salentum than at Crete; and the loſs of Telemachus 
wounds me deeper than the death of my fon !” 

Telemachus replied, in a timid and faultering tone, My departure from Salentum is 
not choice, but fate. I am commanded to Ithaca by the gods; their wiſdom is commu- 
nicated to Mentor, and Mentor has urged my departure in their name. What then can 1 
do? Should I renounce my father, my mother, and my country that ſhould be yet dearer 
than both? As I am born to royalty, a life of eaſe and pleaſure muſt not be my portion, 
nor muſt inclination be my guide. With your kingdom, I ſhould poſſeſs more wealth and 
power than my father's can beſtow : but I ought to prefer what the gods have decreed me, 
to what your bounty has offered in it's ſtead. If Antiope was my wife, I ſhould think 
myſelf too happy to defire your kingdom ; but that I may deſerve Antiope, I muſt go 
whither I am called by duty, and ſhe muſt be demanded for me by my father. Did you 
Not promiſe to ſend me back to Ithaca; and was it not under this promiſe that I marched 
againſt your enemy Adraſtus, with the army of the allies? And is it not now time that 
I ſhould attend to my own intereſt, and endeavour to redreſs the misfortunes of my family? 
The gods, who have given me to Mentor, have alſo given Mentor to the ſon of Ulyſſes, 
that, guided by his wiſdom, he might fulfil their purpoſe : would you, therefore, have me 
loſe Mentor, when all but Mentor is loſt already? I have now no certain portion, retreat, 
or parent, or country. One man, diſtinguiſhed for virtue and for wiſdom, is all that 
remains; and this, indeed, is the moſt valuable donation of Jove: judge, then, if I can 
renounce the bounty, and conſent to be totally deſtitute and forlorn. I would ceaſe to be, 
rather than be thus: life itſelf is of leſs value than a friend; take my life, therefore, but 
leave me Mentor!“ | 

While Telemachus was ſpeaking, his voice became ſtronger, and his timidity vaniſhed. 
Idomeneus could not acquieſce, though he knew not what to reply; and being unable to 
ſpeak, he endeavoured to excite pity by looks and geſtures of diſtreſs. ; 

At this moment he perceived Mentor, who addreſſed him in a ſolemn tone, but without 
ſeverity : * Do not give way,” ſaid he, © to unreaſonable ſorrow. We leave you; but we leave 
you to that wiſdom, which preſides in the councils of the gods. Remember with gratitude, 
that we were ſent, by the direction of that wiſdom, to correct your errors, and preſerve 
your ſtate. We have reſtored Philocles, and he will ſerve you with fidelity : reverence for 
the gods, delight in virtue, love for the people, and compaſſion for the wretched, will be 


always predomunant in his boſom. Liſten to his advice, and employ him without jealoul) 
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or diſtruſt, The moſt important ſervice he can render you, is to tell you your faults 
without diſguiſe or palliation ; require this ſervice of him, therefore, in the firſt place. 
A good king is diſtinguiſhed by the nobleſt fortitude ; he fears not the monitor in the 
friend, nor ſhrinks from the fight of his own failings: if you are endowed with this forti- 
tude, you have nothing to fear from our abſence; the felicity of your life is ſecure: but if 
flattery, which ſteals it's winding way like a ſerpent, ſhould ence more get accels to your 
heart, and render you ſuſpicious of. diſintereſted. counſel, you are undone. Pine no longer 
in voluntary ſubjection to ſorrow ; but follow virtue, with the utmoſt effort of your mind. 
I have inſtructed Philocles to lighten your cares, and deſerve your confidence; and I will 
be anſwerable for his integrity. The gods have given him to you, as they have given me 
to Telemachus : the deſtiny which they have allotted us, we ſhould fulfil boldly ; for ta 
regret it is vain. If my aſſiſtance ſhould be neceſſary, after I have reftored Telemachus to 
his father and his country, I will return; and what could give me more ſenſible delight? I 
ſeek for myſelf neither wealth nor power; and I wiſh only to aſſiſt others in the ſearch 
of juſtice and virtue. To you I have a particular attachment; for the generous confidence 
of your friendſhip can never be forgotten. e eee 3%. IE J 
While Mentor was ſpeaking, Idomeneus became conſcious to a ſudden and pleaſing change. 
He felt his paſſions ſubſide into peace, as the waves fink to reſt, and the tempeſt is huſhed 
to ſilence, when the father of the deep lifts his trident againſt them. Nothing now remained, 
but a kind of tender regret; ſomething that was rather a ſoft and foothing melancholy, 
than grief; and courage, hope, virtue, and confidence in the gods, began once more co 
kindle in his boſom. FIRES en enn 
„Well then, my dear Mentor, ſaid he,“ I muſt loſe all, and be content; let me, how- 
ever, be ſtill preſent to your mind. When you ſhall have arrived in Ithaca, where the reward 
of wiſdom ſhall fill all your wiſhes, remember that Salentum is your own work; and that 
Idomeneus, inconſolable for your loſs, has no hope but in your return. Farewel, O fon of 
Ulyſſes! my ports ſhall detain you no more: the gods reclaim the treaſure which they lent, 
and it is my duty to comply. Farewel, Mentor, the greateſt and wiſeſt of men I if ſuch 
excellence as thine is within the limits of our nature, and thou art not a divinity, chat haſt 
aſſumed the form, to call ſtrength from weakneſs, and from fimplieiry wiſdom. Be ſtill che 
guide and the guardian of Telemachus, who is more fortunate to be thy charge, than to be 
the conqueror of Adraſtus. I diſmiſs you both: I will reſtrain my words: my ſighs are 
in voluntary, and may, therefore, be forgiven. Go, live together, and together be happy ! 
| have nothing left but the remembrance that I once ſhared your felieity: the golden mo- 
ments are paſt, and I knew not their value; they fled in haſte, alas! and they will never 
return! I have poſſeſſed you; but the joy is vaniſſied! I new ſee you, but I ſhall fee you 
no more!“ | 2 ee £22 
Mentor took this opportunity to withdraw: he embraced Philocles, who burſt into tears, 
and was unable to ſpeak. Telemachus would have taken hold of Mentor's hand, that he 
might have quitted that of Idomeneus ; but Idomeneus, placing himſelf between them, went 
towards the port : he gazed upon them by turns; he fighed, and he frequently began to 
ſpeak ; but his voice faultered, and he left the ſentenee unfiniſhed. oo ne 
And now they heard, in a confuſed murmur, the voices of the mariners that crouded the 
ſhore ; the cordage was ſtretched, the ſails were made ready, and a favourable gale ſprung 
up. Telemachus and Mentor, with tears in their eyes, took leave of the king, who held 
them long in his arms, and followed them with his eyes as far as they could be ſeen. 
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Telemachus, during tbe voyage, prevails. with Mentor to explain many difficulties in the art of - 


government, particularly that of eee the charadters of men, ſo as to employ the good, 
and avoid being deceived by the bad: during this converſation, a calm obliges them to put in at 
a little and where Ulyſſes had juſt gone aſhore : Telemachus ſees and ſpeaks to bim, without 
knowing Who he is; but after having ſeen him embark, feels a ſecret. uneaſineſs, of which he 
cannot imagine the cauſe ; Mentor explains it, and comforts him, aſſuring him that he ſhall 
ſoon meet with his father again: he puts, his patience and piety to another trial, by detaining 
him to ſacrifice to Minerva ; the goddeſs, who had been concealed under the figure of Mentor, 


reſumes her own form, and is known and acknowledged by Telemachus ;- ſhe gives him her laſt 


inſtructions, and diſappears. Telemachus arrives in Ithaca, and finds his father at the houſe of 
bis faithful ſervant Eumenes. e | 


HE fails now ſwell with the breeze, and the ſhore ſeems to retreat: the pilot perceived, 
at a diſtance, the promontory of Leucate,* which conceals it's ſummit in hoary miſts, 
that are blown round it by the freezing whirlwind ; and the Acroceraunian mountains, T which 
ſtill lift their preſumptuous brow to heaven, though blaſted ſo often by the bolts of Jove. 
« I believe,” ſaid Telemachus to Mentor, during the voyage, © that I now perfectly 
underſtand the maxims of government that you have given me. They appeared, at firſt, 
like the confuſed images of a dream; but, by degrees, they became clear and diſtinct : ſo 
all objects appear obſcure and cloudy, at the firſt dawn of the morning; but at length they 
riſe gradually, like a new creation out of chaos, as the light, increaſing by inſenſible degrees, 
diſſipates the miſt that ſurrounds them, defines their true figure, and tinges them with their 
proper hue. I am perſuaded, that the great ſecret of government is, to diſtinguiſh the 
different characters of men, to ſelect them for different purpoſes, and allot each to the 
employment which is moſt ſuited to his talents ; but I am ſtill to learn how characters are 
thus to be diſtinguiſhed.” | ns | = 
« Mankind,” 'replied Mentor, « to be known, muſt be ſtudied ; and, to be ſtudied, they 
muſt frequently be ſeen and talked to. Kings ought to converſe with their ſubjects, hear: 


their ſentiments, and conſult them: I they ſhould alſo truſt them with ſome ſmall employ- 


ment, 


— 
v4 


* Leucate is a promontory of Epirus. | OY 
© + The Acroceraunian mountains are thoſe of the Chimera already ſpoken of, and are in Epirus like wiſe. 
: 3 What muſt we think of thoſe oriental princes, who, in order to render themſelves more venerable 
an 


awful, do, as it were, impriſon themſelves in their palaces, from whence, if they ever ſtir out, it is. 


only 3 a fort of adoration? Is it becauſe they rather chuſe to be the idols than the kings of their 
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ment, and take an account how they diſcharge it, in order to judge whether they are capable 

of more important ſervice. By what means, my dear Telemachus, did you acquire your 

knowledge in horſes? Was it not by ſeeing them frequently, and converſing with perſons 

of experience concerning their excellencies and defects? In the ſame manner, converſe 

with the wiſe and good, who are grown old in the ſtudy of human nature, concerning the 

defects and excellencies of men: you will thus inſenſibly acquire a nice diſcernment of 

character, and know what may be expected from every man that falls under your obſervation. 

How have you been taught to diſtinguiſh the poet from the mere writer of verſes, but by 

frequent reading, and converſation with perſons who have a good taſte for poetry ? and how 

have you acquired judgment in muſic, but by the ſame application to the ſubject? How 

is it poſſible that men ſhould be well governed, if they are not known? and how can the 

knowledge of men be acquired, But by living among them? But ſeeing them in public, 

where they talk of indifferent ſubjects, and ſay nothing even of them that has not been 

premeditated, is by no means living among them : they muſt be ſeen in private; their latent 

ſentiments muſt be traced to the ſecret receſſes of the heart; they muſt be viewed in every 

light; all their depths and ſhallows muſt be tried, and their principles of action aſcertained. 

But to form a right judgment of mankind, it is principally neceſſary to know what they 

ought to be: a clear and definite idea of real merit, 1s abſolutely neceſſary, to diſtinguiſh 

| thoſe who have it from thoſe who have it not, Men are continually talking of virtue and 

merit; but there are few who know preciſely what is meant by either: they are ſplendid 

The: terms, indeed ; but, with reſpect to the greateſt part of thoſe who take a pride in perpe- 

. tually repeating them, of uncertain ſignification. Juſtice, reaſon, and virtue, muſt be 

reſolved into ſome certain principles, before it can be determined who are juſt, reaſonable, 

and virtuous: the maxims of a wiſe and good adminiſtration muſt be known, before thoſe 

who adopt them can be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe who ſubſtitute falſe refinement and political 

cunning in their ſtead. To take the dimenſions of different bodies, we muſt have a ſtandard 

meaſure; to judge of qualities and characters, we muſt have ſome fixed and invariable 

principles to which they may be referred. We muſt know preciſely what is the. great 

purpoſe of human life, and to what end the government of mankind ſhould be directed: 

the ſole end of all government is to render mankind virtuous and happy; and with this 

great end, the notion that a prince is inveſted with the regal power and authority for his 

own ſake, is wholly incompatible.* This notion can only gratify the pride of a tyrant: a 

good king lives but for his people, and ſacrifices his own eaſe and pleaſure to their advan- 

tage. He whoſe eye is not invariably fixed upon this great end, the public good, if in any 

inſtance he attains it, will attain it by chance; he will float in the ſtream of time, like a ſhip 

in the ocean, without a pilot, the ſtars unmarked, and the ſhores unknown: in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, is it poſſible to avoid ſhipwreck ? 

© It frequently happens that princes, not knowing in what virtue conſiſts, know not what 

they ought to ſeek in mankind : they miſtake virtue for auſterity ; it offends them, by ap- 

pearing to want complacency, and to affect independence; and, touched at once with fear 

and diſguſt, they turn from it to flattery. From this moment ſincerity and virtue are to be 

ound no more; the prince is ſeduced by a phantom of falſe glory, which renders him 

| ON unworthy 
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unworthy of the true: he perſuades himſelf that there is no ſuch thing as virtue upon the 
earth; for though the good can diſtinguiſh the wicked, the wicked cannot diſtinguiſh the 
good ; and what they cannot diſtinguiſh, they ſuppoſe not to exiſt : they know enough to 
render them ſuſpicious ; but not knowing more, they ſuſpect all alike ; they retire from the 
public eye, and immure themſelves in the palace; they impute the moſt caſual trifles to 
craft and deſign; they are a terror to mankind, and mankind is a terror to them: they love 
darkneſs, and diſguiſe their characters. which, however, are perfectly known ; the malignant 
curioſity of their ſubjects penetrates every veil, and inveſtigates every ſecret : but he that is 
thus known by all, knows no body; the ſelt-intereſted wretches that ſurround him, rejoice to 
perceive that he is inacceſſible ; and a prince that is inacceſſible to men, is inacceffible to 
truth: * thoſe who avail themſelves of his blindneſs, are buſy to calumniate or to baniſh all who 
would open his eyes; he lives in a kind of ſavage and unſociable magnificence, always the 
dupe of that impoſition which he at once dreads and deſerves. He that converſes only with 
a ſmall number, almoſt neceſlarily adopts their paſſions and their prejudices; and, from 
paſſions and prejudices the beſt are not free: he mult alſo receive his knowledge by report, 
and therefore lie at the mercy of tale-bearers, a deſpicable and deteſtable race, who are 
Nourithed by the poiſon that deſtroys others; who make what is little great, and what is 
blameleſs criminal; who, rather than not impute evil, invent it; and who, to anſwer their 
own purpoſes, play upon the cauſeleſs ſuſpicion and unworthy curioſity of a weak and jealous 
rince.“ 1 

"To Let the great object of your knowledge, therefore, O my dear Telemachus! be man. 
Examine him; hear one man's opinion of another; try them by degrees; truſt implicitly 
to none; and profit of your experience, when you ſhall have been deceived in your judg- 
ment, which ſometimes will certainly happen; wicked men diſguiſe themſelves with too 
much art to be always detected : form your opinion of others, therefore, with caution ; and 
do not haſtily determine either that they are good or bad ; for in either cafe a miſtake may 
be dangerous : and thus, even from error, you will derive wiſdom. When you find a man 
of virtue and abilities, do not uſe him only, but truſt him; for ſuch men love that others 
ſhould appear ſenſible of their merit, and ſet a much higher value upon confidence and 
eſteem than pecuniary rewards. But do not endanger their virtue, by truſting them with 
abſolute power; for many men, who have ſtood againſt common temptations, have fallen, 
when unlimited authority, and boundleſs wealth, have brought their virtue to a ſeverer teſt, 
The prince who ſhall be ſo far favoured of the gods, as to find two or three whoſe wiſdom 
and virtue render them worthy of his friendſhip, will, by their means, find others of the 
fame character to fill the inferior departments of ſtate : F and thus, by the few that he can 
truſt, he will acquire the knowledge of others, whom his own eye could never reach.” , 

E cc ut 
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Louis XIV. was very reſerved and uncommunicative. Every time he gave audience, every thing 
was ſettled before-hand. The time when he was moſt viſible was at his levee; but then nothing was 
ſaid to him but what was pleaſing to him. He was very ſerious, even when he was in private, which 
hindered the courtiers from taking any liberty in his preſence. 


+ The king was very jealous, which made him ſuffer very few perſons to come near him. He never 
had any favourites, but for all this he would ſuffer himſelf to be eaſily biaſſed. He was ſuperſtitious, 
and that was the cauſe that made his credulity ſo often abuſed. 


} The king had no friends at all; he had too much ſtatelineſs and reſerve : he had none about him but 
baſe flatterers, who even from his infancy poiſoned him with their incenſe. As eaſy as he was to the 
impreſſions of love, in the ſame proportion was he hard and difficult to be wrought on by thoſe of friends 
ſhip, which ariſes from communication and confidence. | 
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« But I have often heard,” ſaid Telemachus, that men of ability ſhould be employed, 
even though virtue be wanting.” © The ſervice of ſuch men,” replied Mentor, © is ſome- 
times neceſſary. When a nation is in a ſtate of tumult and diſorder, authority is often 
found in the hands of wicked and deſigning men, who are poſſeſſed of important employ. 
ments, from which they cannot immediately be removed ; and have acquired the confidence 
ot -perſons in power, who muſt not abruptly be oppoſed ; nor muſt they be abruptly oppoſed 
themſelves, leſt they ſhould throw all things into irremediable confuſion : they muſt be 
employed for a time; but care muſt conſtantly be taken to leſſen their importance by 
degrees ; and, even while they are employed, they muſt not be truſted. He that truſts. 
them with a ſecret, inveſts them with power which they will certainly abuſe, and of which, 
from that moment, he will be the ſlave: by his ſecret, as with a chain, he will be led about 
at pleaſure ; and, however he may regret his bondage, he will find it impoſſible to be free. 
Let them negociate ſuperficial affairs, and be treated with attention and kindneſs ;. let them 
be attached to their duty, even by their paſſions, for by their paſſions only they can be held; 
but let them never be admitted to ſecret and important deliberations. Some ſpring ſhould. 


be always ready, to put them in motion, when it is fit they ſhould act; but a king ſhould: 
never truſt them with the key either of his boſom or his ſtate.* - When the public com- 


motion ſubſides, and government is regularly adminiſtered by men of approved integrity 
and wiſdom, the wicked, whoſe ſervices were forced upon their prince for a time, will 
inſenſibly become unneceſſary and inſignificant: but even then they ſhould be well treated; ⁊ 
for to be ungrateful, even to the wicked, 1s to be like them: but in all kindneſs ſhewed to- 
ſuch characters, there ſhould be a view to their amendment; ſome of their faults ſhould be 
overlooked, as incident to human infirmity : but the king's: authority ſhould be gradually 
reſumed, and thoſe miſchiets prevented, which they would openly perpetrate, if not reftrained.. 
It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that, after all, the neceſſity of uſing wicked men as inſtru- 
ments of doing good, is a misfortune ; and though it is ſometimes inevitable, it ſhould be 
remedied as ſoon as poſſible. A wife prince, who has no with but to eſtabliſh order, and 
diſtribute juſtice, will ſoon find honeſt men of ſufficient ability to effect his purpoſes; and: 
be able to ſhake off the fraudulent and. crafty, whoſe characters diſgrace- the beſt ſervice- 
they can perform. 

« But it is not enough for a king to find good ſubjetts ; he muſt make them.” * That,” 


ſaid Telemachus, © muſt ſurely be an arduous taſk.” Not at all,” replied Mentor: “the 


very ſearch after virtue and abilities will produce them; fer rewards, well. beſtowed, will. 
excite univerſal emulation. How many languiſh in idleneſs and obſcurity, who would 


become diſtinguiſhed, if the hope of fortune was to excite them to labour-?' and how many,. 
deſpairing to riſe by virtue, endeavour to ſurmount the diſtreſſes of poverty by vice? If 


you diſtinguiſh genius and virtue by rewards and honours, your ſubjects will excel in both. 
characters, by a voluntary and vigorous effort of their own: and how much farther may 


you 


ä 


— „ 


* This is what Louis XIV. knew perfectly well how to put in practice, but indeed rather through a 


habit of diſſimulation than true prudence. He was perfectly impenetrable; and as he always ſpoke in. 
the laconic ſtyle, it was next to impoſſible to know what was in his thoughts. He would not open him- 


ſelf even to his miſtreſſes ; he had the glory of not being poſſeſſed by them. 


k- + This is one of the greateſt advantages of peace; at the ſame time that it ſettles a prince firmly on 
his throne, it puts him in a condition to make a free uſe of his ſcepter, prerogative : but in a. civil War, 


lays Homer, bad men run away with all the poſts of. profit and honour, 5 
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n 


you carry that excellence, by gradually bringing forward the merit that is thus produced, 
and advancing thoſe that appear capable of public and important ſervice, from the loweſt 
to the higheſt employments? You will exerciſe their various talents ; and bring the extent 
ef their underſtanding, and the fincerity of their virtue, to the teſt. Thoſe who fill the 
great offices of ſtate will then have been brought up under your own eye, in lower ſtations, 
you will have followed them through life, ſtep by ſtep; and you will judge of them, not 
trom their profeſſions, nor from a ſingle act, but the whole tenour of their conduct.“ 

While Mentor and Telemachus were engaged in this converſation, they perceived a 
Phæacian veſſel,“ which had put into a little ifland wholly deſolate, and ſurrounded by 
craggy precipices of an enormous height. It was at this time a dead calm, fo that the 
zephyrs themſelves ſeemed to hold their breath: the whole ſurface of the ſea was bright 
and ſmooth as a mirror; the ſails, which clung to the maſt, could no longer impel the veſſel 
in it's courſe; and the rowers, exhauſted with labour, endeavoured to ſupply the deficiency 
of the gale in vain. It became, therefore, abſolutely neceſſary to go on ſhore at this place, 
which was rather a rock of the ſea, than an habitation for men; and at another time it 
could not have been approached without the utmoſt danger. The Phæacians, who were 
waiting for a wind, were not leſs impatient of delay than the mariners of Salentum, who had 
the conduct of Telemachus and Mentor. As ſoon as Telemachus was on ſhore, he advanced 
over the crags towards ſome of theſe people, who had landed before him; and inquired of 
the firſt man he met, whether he had ſeen Ulyſſes, the king of Ithaca, at the palace of 
Alcinous. ä 

It happened that the perſon to whom he addreſſed himſelf was not a Phzacian, but was 
a ſtranger, whoſe country was unknown : he was of a majeſtic deportment, but appeared 
ſorrowful and dejected. When he was accoſted, he was loſt in thought, and ſeemed not to 
hear the queſtion that was aſked him; but ſoon recollecting himſelf, he replied, * You 
ſuppoſe that Ulyſſes has been ſeen in the iſland of the Phæacians, and you are not miſtaken; 
he was received at the palace of Alcinous, as at a place where the gods are reverenced, and 
the duties of hoſpitality fulfilled ; but he ſoon after left that country, where you will now 
ſeek him in vain. He ſet out that he might once more ſalute his houſehold gods in Ithaca, 
if the ſuperior powers ſhall forget their anger, and vouchſafe the bleſſing.” 

The ſtranger pronounced theſe words in a mournful voice, and immediately ruſhed into a 
wild thicket upon the top of a rock; where, fixing his eyes upon the ſea, he ſeemed deſirous 
of ſolitude, and impatient to depart. Telemachus remarked him with great attention ; and 
the more he gazed, the greater were his emotion and aſtoniſhment. © The anſwer of this 
ſtranger, {aid he to Mentor, © is that of a man ſo abſorbed in affliction, as ſcarce to take 
cognizance of external objects. The unfortunate have my pity, for I am myſelf unfor- 
tunate ; | and for this man I am particularly intereſted, without knowing why: he has not 
treated me with courteſy, he ſeemed to pay no attention to what I ſaid, and he ſcarce vouch- 
ſafed me an anſwer; yet I cannot but wiſh that his misfortunes were at an end.“ 


ce See 


— 


— — 


„ — 1 »” 


* Phzacian, that is to ſay, of Corcyra, now Corfou, an iſland of the Tonian ſea, on the coaſt of Epirus, 
from which it is ſeparated by only a canal of a league and a half broad. | 
+ Alcinous was king of the Phæacians, and entertained Ulyſſes after he was ſhipwrecked. 


{} Louis XIV. little pitied the unfortunate, becauſe he was too much accuſtomed to proſperity. The 


Duke of Burgundy, his grandſon, on the contrary, abounded with humanity, and was full of concern 
and compaſlion for ſuch as were in diftrels. | es 


he 
Tn 


BO MG « __ 

« See then,” ſaid Mentor with a ſmile, © what advantage is derived. from the calamities 
of life; they humble the pride of greatneſs, and ſoften inſenſibility to compaſſion. Princes, 
who have been fatally flattered with perpetual proſperity, imagine themſelves to be gods; 
if they have an idle wiſh to be gratified, they expect mountains to ſink, and ſeas to vanuſh ; * 
they hold mankind as nothing, and would have all nature the mere inſtrument of their will: 
when they hear of misfortune, they ſcarce underſtand the term ; with reſpe& to them, 


misfortune is a dream; and they know not the difference between good and evil. Affliction 


only can teach them pity ; and give them, for the adamant in their boſom, the heart of a 
man: when they are aftlicted, they become ſenſible that they participate a common nature 
with others, to whom they ſhould adminiſter the comfort of which they feel the want. If a 
ſtranger has thus forcibly excited your pity, becauſe, like you, he is a wanderer upon the 
coaſt ; how much more compaſſion ſhould you feel for the people of Ithaca, if hereafter 
you ſhould ſee rhem ſuffer! Yet the people of Ithaca, whom the gods will confide to your 
care, as a flock is confided to a ſhepherd, may, perhaps, become wretched by your ambition, 
your prodigality, or imprudence ; for nations are never wretched but by the fault of kings, 
who, like their guardian gods, ſhould watch over them for good.” | 
To this diſcourſe of Mentor, Telemachus liſtened with grief and trouble ; and at length, 
with ſome emotion, replied, © If theſe things are true, royalty 1s, of all conditions, the moſt 
wretched. A king is the ſlave of thoſe whom he appears to command: his people are not 
ſubordinate to him, but he is ſubordinate to his people; all his powers and faculties are 
referred to them, as their object; he is the ſervant, not of the community only, but of every 
individual; he muſt ſupply all their wants, accommodate himſelf to all their weakneſſes, 
correct their vices, teach them wiſdom, and endow them with happineſs. The authority 
with which he appears to be inveſted, is not his own; he is not at liberty to exert it, either 
for his glory, or his pleature : it is, indeed, the authority of the laws, to which he muſt 
himſelf be obedient, as an example to others; the laws mult reign, and of their ſovereignty 


he muſt be the defence ; for them he muſt paſs the night in vigils, and the day in labour : he | 


is leſs at liberty and at reſt than any other in his dominions ; for his own freedom and repoſe 
are ſacrificed to the freedom and happineſs of the public.” 


It is true,” replied Mentor, © that a king is inveſted with the character only that he 


may be to his people, what a ſhepherd is to his flock, or a father to his family: but can 
you imagine, my dear Telemachus, that a king, who is continually employed to make mul- 
titudes happy, can himſelf be . wretched ? He corrects the wicked by puniſhment, he 
encourages the good by rewards, he forms the world to virtue, a viſible divinity, the vice- 
gerent of heaven! Is it not ſufficient glory to ſecure the laws from violation? to affect 


being above their authority, is not to acquire glory, but to become the object of deteſtation 


and contempt. A king, if he is wicked, muſt indeed be miſerable; for his paſſions, and 
his vanity, will keep him in perpetual tumult and ſolicitude: but, if he is good, he will 
enjoy the pureſt and moſt ſublime of all pleaſures, in promoting the cauſe of virtue, and 
expecting an eternal recompence from the gods.” 


— 


Telemachus, 


F This was what Louis XIV. did. He cauſed a mountain to be cut away, to bring water to Ver. | 


failles. He found nothing impoſſible to gratify his expenſive humour, and made ſport with all nature 
herſelf, to make Verſailles a delicious reſidence. | | er 33M 
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Telemachus, whoſe mind was in great uneaſineſs and agitation, ſeemed, at this time, 
never to have comprehended theſe principles, though they had long been familiar to his 
mind, and he had often taught them to others: a ſplenetic humour, the frequent concomitant 
of ſecret infelicity, diſpoſed him, contrary to his own ſentiments, to rejett the truths which 
Mentor had explained, with ſubtil cavils and pertinacious contradittion. Among other 
objections, he urged the ingratitude of mankind : * What,” ſays he, © ſhall life be devoted 
to obtain the love of thoſe wiw will, perhaps, hate you for the attempt; and to conter 
benefits upon wretches who may probably uſe them to your deſtruction ?” | | 

« Ingratitude,” replied Mentor with great calmneſs, © nwſt be expected from mankind : 
but, though mankind are ungrateful, we ſhould not be weary of doing good; we ſhould 
ſerve them, leſs for their own ſakes, than in obedience to the gods who command it. The 

ood that we do is never loſt ; if men forget it, it is remembered and rewarded by the gods. 
ſides, if the multitude are ungrateful, there will always be virtuous men, by whom virtue 
will be regarded with reverence and love; and even the multitude, however inconſtant and 
capricious, will, ſooner or later, be juſt to merit. But, if you would prevent the ingratitude 
of mankind, do not load them with ſuch benefits as in the common eſtimation are of moſt 
value; do not endeavour to make them powerful and rich; do not make them the dread or 
the envy of others, cither by their proweſs or their pleaſures. This glory, this abundance, 
theſe delights, will corrupt them : they will become more wicked, and, conſequently, more 
ungrateful. Inſtead, therefore, of offering them a fatal gift, a delicious poiſon, endeavour 
to improve their morals, to inſpire them with juſtice, ſincerity, the fear of the gods, humanity, 
fidelity, moderation, and diſintereſtedneſs: by implanting goodneſs, you will eradicate 
ingratitude : hen you give virtue, you give a permanent and ſubſtantial good; and virtue 
will. always attach thoſe who receive it to the giver. Thus, by communicating real benefits, 
you will receive real benefit in return ; and the very nature of your gift will make ingratitude 
impoſſible. Is it ſtrange that men ſhould be ungrateful to princes, who have trained them 
to nothing but injuſtice and ambition; and taught them only to be jealous, arrogant, perfi- 
dious, and cruel ? A prince muſt expect that his people will act towards him, as he has 
taught them to act towards others. If he labours to render them good, both by his example 
and authority, he will reap the fruit of his labour from their virtue; or, at leaſt, in his own, 
and in the favour of the gods, he will find abundant conſolation for his diſappointment.” 

As ſoon as Mentor had done ſpeaking, Telemachus advanced haſtily towards the Phæa- 
cians, whoſe veſſel lay at anchor near the ſhore.F He found among them an old man, of 
whom he inquired whence they came, whither they were going, and if he had not ſeen 
Ulyſſes. We are come,” ſaid the old man, from our own iſland Corcyra, and we are 
going for merchandize to Epirus: Ulyſſes, as you have been told already, has been in our 
country, and has now left it.” = EP | 

« But who, ſaid Telemachus, © is he that, while he waits for the departure of your veſſel, 
ſeems to be abſorbed in the contemplation of his own misfortunes, and retires from ſociety 


"00 


13, 2d 


_— 


* Theſe are nearly the words of Socrates, the e moral philoſopher, who, in the judgment of 
Apollo, was the wiſeſt man upon earth. Yet his ſhining virtues could not ſcreen him from the hand 


of envy ; for he was unjuſtly condemned to die by drinking a potion of hemlock. 


, F It was in the iſland of the Phæacians that Ulyſſes took ſhipping in order to return to Ithaca. Fhis 
poem is, as it were, enchaſed into the Odyſſey. The author could not more happily have followed the 
rule laid down by Horace, in his Art of Poetry, as to his choice of a fable. | 
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worthy of eſteem, can live peaceably among them. Such is the account that I have heard 
of the ſtranger alter whom you inquire.” 8 

Telemachus, white he was attending to this narrative, often turned his eyes towards the 
fea, which began to be troubled: the wind now ſwelled the ſurface into waves, which, 
breaking againſt the rocks, whitened them with foam. The man obſerved it; and, turning 
haſtily to 'Telemachus, “ muſt be gone,” ſaid he, “ or my companions will ſail without 


” 


me.“ He then ran towards the veſſel, the mariners hurried on board, and a confuſed 
clamour echoed along the ſhore. 

The ſtranger, whom they called Cleomenes, had wandered about in the middle of the 
iſland; and, climbing to the ſummit of many of the rocks, had eyed the boundleſs diffufion 
of waters around him, with a fixed and mournful attention. Telemachus had till kept 
ſight of him, and remarked him in every ſituation; not with an idle curioſity, for his heart 
melted with compaſſion for a man who, though virtuous, was wretched, and a fugitive; 
formed for great atchievements, yet condemned to be the ſport of fortune, and a ſtranger to 
his country. © I,” ſaid he to himſelf, ** may, perhaps, once more ſee Ithaca; but the return 
of this Cleomenes to Phrygia is impoſſible.” Thus Telemachus received comſort from 
contemplating the miſery of a man more wretched than himſelf. . 1 83 | 

The ſtranger no ſooner perceived his veſſel ready to fail, than he ruſhed down the craggy 
ſides of the rock, with as much agility and ſpeed as Apollo bounds from precipice to pre- 
cipice, in the foreſts of Lycia, when, with his filver hair gathered in a knot behind him, he 

purſues the ſtags and the boars, that fly from the terrors of his bow in vain. When the 
ſtranger was on board, and his veſlel, dividing the waves, became gradually more diſtant 
from the ſhore, the heart of Telemachus died within him; he felt the keeneſt affliction, 
without knowing the cauſe ; the tears flowed .unbidden from his eyes, and he found nothing 
ſo pleafing as to weep. 7 | 

In the mean time, the mariners of Salentum, overcome with fatigue, were ſtretched upon 
the graſs near the beach in a profound ſleep. A ſweet inſenſibility was diffuſed through 
every nerve; and the ſecret but powerful influence of Minerva had, in full day, ſcattered 

over them the dewy poppies of the night. Telemachus was aſtoniſhed to ſee the Salentines 

thus reſign themſelves to ſleep, while the Phæacians, ever active and vigilant, had improved 
the gale; yet he was more intent upon watching their veſſel, which was now fading from 
his fight in the horizon, than upon recalling his mariners to their duty. A ſecret and 
irreſiſtible ſenſe of aſtoniſhment and concern kept his eyes fixed upon the bark that had 
left the iſland, and of which the fails only could be ſeen, which, by their whiteneſs, were 
Juſt diſtinguiſhed from the azure of the ſea. Mentor called to him, but he was deaf to the 
voice: his faculties ſeemed to be ſuſpended, as in a trance; and he had no more the poſſeſſion 
of himſelf, than the frantic votaries of Bacchus, when, graſping the thyrſis in their hands, 
the ravings of their frenzy are re-echoed from the banks of the Hebrus, f and the rude 
acclivities of Iſmarus and Rhodope. F 4 0 1 

At length, however, the faſcination was ſuſpended; and, recovering his recollection, he 
again melted into tears. I do not wonder, ſaid Mentor, my dear Telemachus, to fee 

F | - you 
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* They were called the Menades, or Bacchantes, and were the prieſteſſes of Bacchus. 
+ The Hebrus is a river of Thrace, now called Mariza. 
+ Iſmarus and Rhodope are likewiſe in Thrace, near the aforeſaid river Hebrus, 
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to the moſt ſolitary parts of the iſland?” * He,” ſaid the old man, * is a ſtranger, of 
whom we have no knowledge. It is faid, that his name is Cleomenes ; that he is a native 
of Phrygia ; and that, before his birth, it was declared by an oracle to his mother, that, it 
he quitted his country, he ſhould be a king; but that, if he continued in it, the gods would 
denounce their anger againſt the Phrygians by a peſtilence. 

“He was, therefore, delivered to ſome ſailors by his parents, as ſoon as he was born, who 
conveyed him to the iſland of Leſbos,* where he was privately educated at the expence of 
his country, which had ſo great an intereſt in keeping him at a diſtance. As he increaſed 
in ſtature, his perſon became at once comely and robuſt, and he excelled in all exerciſes 


that render the body agile and ſtrong ; he alſo applied, with great genius and taſte, to ſcience 


and the polite arts : ut no people would ſuffer him to continue among them. The prediction 
of the oracle concerning him became generally known, and he was ſoon diſcovered wherever 
he went : kings every where were jealous leſt he ſhould ſupplant them in the throne ; and 
thus he became a fugitive from his youth, wandering about trom country to country, without 
finding any place in which he might be allowed to remain. He has viſited nations very 
remote from his own ; but the ſecret of his birth, and the oracle concerning him, is diſco- 
vered as ſoon as he arrives. He endeavours to conceal himſelf wherever he comes, by 
entering into ſome obſcure claſs of life ; but he is ſoon diſcovered, by his ſuperior talents for 
war, literature, and government, which break out with irreſiſtible ſplendor, notwithſtandin 
his efforts to repreſs them. In every country he is ſurprized into the exertion of his abilities, 
by ſome unforeſeen occaſion ; and theſe at once make him Known to the public. His merit 
is his misfortune ; for this he is feared wherever he is known, and excluded from every 
country where he would reſide: it is his deſtiny to be every where eſteemed, beloved, and. 
admired ; and to be excluded from all civil ſocieties on earth. | 

« He is now advanced in years; and yet he has not hitherto been able to find any diſtri, 
either of Aſia or Greece, where he may be permitted to live in unmoleſted obſcurity. He 
appears to be wholly without ambition, and to deſire neither honour nor riehes.; and if the 
oracle had not promiſed him royalty, he would think himſelf the happieſt of mankind. 
He indulges no hope of returning to his native country ; for he knows that to return thither 
would-be to give up every family to mourning and tears. Even royalty itſelf, for which he 
ſuffers, is not deſirable in his opinion: he is fulfilling the condition upon which it is to be 
acquired, in ſpite of himſelf; and, impelled by an unhappy fatality, he purſues it from 
kingdom to kingdom, while it flies like a ſplendid illuſion before him, as. it were to ſport 
with his diſtreſs, and continue an idle chace, till life itſelf ſhall have loſt it's value with it's 
uſe. - How fatal a gift is reſerved for him by the gods! How has it embittered thoſe 
hours which youth would have devoted to joy! and how has it. aggravated. the infirmities of 
age, when the only felicty of wearied nature is reſt! | ne” 

He is now going,” continued the old mariner, “ to Thrace, in ſearch of ſome rude and 
lawleſs ſavages, whom he may collect into a ſociety, civilize, and govern for a certain time; 
that thus, having accompliſhed the oracle, the moſt flouriſhing ſtate may admit him without 
fear. If he ſucceeds in this deſign, he will immediately retire to-a village in Caria, and apply 
himſelf wholly to his favourite employment, agriculture. He is a wiſe man, his deſires are 
moderate, he fears the gods, and he knows mankind ; and though he does not think them 
worthy 
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* Leſbos, now Metelin, is an iſland in the Archipelago, two leagues from the coaſt of Natolia, between, 
Smyrns and the Streights of Gallipoli, | 
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ou weep ; for the cauſe of your trouble, though ta you a ſecret, is known to me. Nature 
is the divinity that ſpeaks within you; it is her influence that you feel; and at her touch 
your heart has melted. A W Tee your breaſt with emotion: that:ſtranger is the 
great Ulyſſes. What the Phæaeian Has told you concerning him, under the name of Cleo- 
menes, is nothing more than a fiction, invented more effettually to. conceal his return to 
Ithaca, whither he is now going: he is already near the port; and the ſcenes, ſo long 
deſired, are at length given to his view. You:have ſeen him, as it was once foretold you, 
but have not known him-: the time is at hand when you ſhall ſee him again, when you ſhall 
know him, and be known by him : but the gods would permit this only in Ithaca. His 
heart did not ſuffer leſs emotion than your's: but he is too wiſe to truſt any man with his 
ſecret, while it might expoſe him to the treachery and inſults of the pretenders to Penelope. 
Your father, Ulyſſes, is the wiſeſt of mankind ; his heart is an unfathomable depth; his ſecret 
lies beyond the line of ſubtilty and fraud: he is the friend of truth, he ſays nothing that is 
falſe; but, when it is neceſſary, he conceals what is true: his wiſdom is, as it were, a ſeal 
upon his lips, which is never broken, but for an important purpoſe he ſaw you, he ſpoke 
to you, yet he concealed himſelf from you: what a conflict muſt. he have ſuſtained, what 
anguiſh muſt he have felt! Who can wonder at his dejection and forrow !” . 

During this diſcourſe, Telemachus ſtood fixed in aftoniſhment, and at length burſt into 

tears: his wonder was mingled with the tendereſt and deepeſt diſtreſs; and it was long 
before the ſighs, that ſtruggled in his. boſom, would permit a reply. At length he cried out, 
« O my dear Mentor! there was indeed in this ſtranger ſomething that. controuled all my 
heart; ſomething that attracted and melted me; a powerful influence without a name 
But, if you knew him, why did you not tell me before he departed that he was Ulyſſes ? 
and why did you not ſpeak to him yourſelf, and acquaint him that he was not concealed 
from you? What do theſe myſteries conceal ? Is it that I ſhall be wretched for ever! Will 
the gods, in their anger, doom me to the torments of Tantalus, whoſe burning lips a deluſive 
ſtream approaches for ever, and for ever flies! O my father! haſt thou eſeaped me for 
ever! perhaps I ſhall ſee thee no more; perhaps the ſuitors of Penelope may take thee in 
the ſnares which they ſpread for me! O had 1 followed thee, then, if life had been denied 
us, we might at leaſt have died together! O Ulyſſes! Ulyſſes! if thou ſhalt eſcape another 
ſhipwreck, which, from the perſevering malice of fortune, there is reaſon to doubt, I fear 
leſt thou ſhouldſt meet at Ithaca as diſaſtrous a fate as Agamemnon at Mycene.* But 
Wherefore, O my dear Mentor! did you envy my good fortune? why have I not already 
embraced my father? why am I not now with him in the port of Ithaca ; why not fighting 
at his ſide, and exulting in the deſtruction of his enemies? | 

Let me now, my dear Telemachus,” ſaid Mentor with a ſmile, © ſhew thee to thyſelf, 
and thus acquaint thee with the weakneſs of mankind. To-day you are inconſolable, 
becauſe you have ſeen your father without knowing him ; but what would you have given 
yeſterday to know that he was not dead! To-day your own eyes aſſure you that he lives; 
and this aſſurance, which ſhould tranſport you with joy, overwhelms you with diſtreſs. 


Thus 
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* Agamemnon, king of Mycenæ, being returned from Troy laden with laurels, was murdered in his 
own houſe by Egiſthus, aſſiſted by his own wife Clytemneftra, who had diſhonoured his bed during his 
— : in revenge whereof, Oreſtes, Agamemnon's ſon, flew both the adulterer Ægiſthus, and his own 
mother, ; 
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Thus do mankind, by the perverſe depravity of their nature, eſteem that which they have 
moſt defired, as of no value, the moment it is poſſeſſed; and torment themſelves with 
fruitleſs wiſhes for that which is beyond their reach. It is to exerciſe your patience, that the 
gods thus hold you in ſuſpenſe. You conſider this time as loſt, but be aſſured that it is, 
more than any other, improved. The diſtreſs which you now ſuffer will exerciſe you in 
the practice of that virtue, which is of more importance than all others to thoſe who are 
born to command. Without patience you can be maſter neither of others nor yourſelf. 
Impatience, which appears to be the force and vigour of the ſoul, is, indeed, a weakneſs; 
the want of fortitude to ſuffer pain. He that knows not how to wait for good, and to endure 
evil, is ſubject to the ſame imbecility as he that cannot keep a ſecret ; they both want power 
to reſtrain the firſt impulſe of the mind; and reſemble a charioteer, whoſe hand has not 
ſtrength to reſtrain his impatient courſers in their headlong ſpeed ; they diſdain the bridle, 
they ruſh forward with ungoverned fury, the chariot is overturned, and the feeble driver is 
cruſhed under the wheels. An impatient man is thus precipitated to ruin by the violence 
of impetuous and ungoverned defire. The more elevated his ſtation, the more fatal his 
impatience : he waits for nothing, he deſpiſes deliberation, and takes all things, as it were, 
by ſtorm ; every enjoyment is a violence and an injury; he breaks down the branches to 
gather the fruit before it is ripe; he forces the door, rather than wait till it is opened; and 
reſolves to reap, when the prudent huſbandman would ſow : all his actions are precipitate, 
and out of ſeaſon ; all that he does, therefore, is done amiſs, and muſt be futile and tranſient 
as his own deſires. Such are the extravagant projects of a man who vainly imagines that 
he can do all things, and abandon himſelf to every impatient wiſh that prompts, him to 
abuſe his power. Your patience is thus tried, my dear Telemachus, that you may learn to 
be patient ; and, for this cauſe, the gods have given you up to the caprices of fortune, and 
ſuffered you to be ſtill a wanderer, to whom all things are uncertain, Every object of your 
hope has juſt appeared and vaniſhed, like the fleeting images of a dream when the ſlumbers 
of the night are paſt, to apprize you that the bleſſings, which we imagine to be within our 
graſp, elude us, and diſappear in a moment. The beſt precepts of the wiſe Ulyſſes would 
inſtruct you leſs than his abſence, and the ſufferings which, while you ſought him, you have 
endured.” | | 
Mentor then determined to bring the patience of Telemachus to another trial, yet more 
ſevere than any that were paſt ; at the moment, therefore, when the young hero was urging 
the mariners to ſet fail without delay, Mentor ſuddenly ſtopped him, and propoſed that they 
ſhould offer a ſolemn ſacrifice to Minerva upon the beach. Telemachus conſented, without 
remonſtrance or complaint; two altars of turf were immediately prepared, the incenſe 
ſmoked, and the blood of the victims was ſhed : the youth looked up to heaven with a 
ſigh of tenderneſs and devotion ; and acknowledged the powerful protection of the goddeſs. 
As ſoon as the ſacrifice was ended, he followed Mentor into the darkeſt receſs of a neigh- 
bouring wood; and here he {ſuddenly perceived the countenance of his friend aſſume a new 
ſorm; the wrinkles diſappeared, as the ſhadows of the night vaniſh, when the roſy fingers 
of Aurora throw back the portals of the eaſt, and kindle the horizon with the beams of day; 
his eyes, which were keen and hollow, changed to a celeſtial blue, and ſparkled with divinc 
radiance ; his beard, grizzled and neglected, totally vaniſhed ; and the fight of Telemachus 


was dazzled by new features, which were at once mild and awful, lovely and majeſtic. He | 


beheld the countenance of a woman, ſoft and delicate as the leaves of a flower juſt opening 
to the ſun, and blooming with the tints both of the lily and the roſe; it was diſtinguiſhed 
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by the ineffable beauty of eternal youth, and the eaſy dignity of familiar greatneſs: her 
flowing hair impregnated the gale with ambroſial odours; and her robes ſhone with a various 
and vivid ſplendor, like the clouds of heaven, which the ſun diverſifies and irradiates with 
his earlieſt light. The divinity was no longer ſupported by the earth, but reclined upon 
the air, in which ſhe floated like a bird in it's flight: in her hand was the ſhining lance, at. 
which nations tremble, and Mars himſelf becomes ſenſible to fear: her voice was ſweet and 
placid, but penetrating and ſtrong ; her words pierced the heart of Telemachus like ſhafts 
of tire, and thrilled him with a kind of delicious pain: upon her helmet appeared the. 
ſolitary bird of Athens; * and her dreadful ægis glittered upon her breaſt. By theſe cha- 

racteriſtics Telemachus knew that he beheld Minerva. | 
« And is it thou thyſelf,” ſaid he, © O goddeſs! who, for the love that thou beareſt to 
Ulyfles, haſt vouchſated guidance and protection to his ſon!” T He would have faid more, 
but his voice failed him; and the thoughts that ruſhed with impetuous tumult from his 
heart, his tongue laboured to expreſs in vain: he was overwhelmed by the preſence of the 
divinity, like a man who is oppreſſed to the loſs, of breath, in a dream, and who, although. 
agonized with an effort to ſpeak, can articulate: nothing. ; ene | 
At length the goddeſs addreſſed him in theſe words: © Hear me, O fon of Ulyſſes, for 
the laſt time! I have hitherto favoured no mortal with ſuch inſtruction as I have veuch- 
ſafed to thee. In countries unknown, in ſhipwreck, in battle, in every fituation of danger: 
and diſtreſs, by which the heart of man can be tried, I have been thy protection. For thee 
J have illuſtrated, by experiment, all maxims of government, both falſe and true; and I 
have improved, not thy misfortunes only, but even thy faults, into wiſdſom. Who can 
govern, that has never ſuffered; who can avoid error, but by experience of it's evil ? Thou 
haſt filled earth and ocean with diſaſtrous adventures, like thy father; and art now worthy: 
to follow him to Ithaca, where he is this moment arrived, and whither thy paſſage is ſnort 
and eaſy. In battle, let thy ſtation be at his fide ; obey him with, implicit reverence ; and 
let the meaneſt ſubject learn his duty from thy example. He will give Antiope to thy: 
wiſhes: in this, alliance thy object was rather merit than beauty, and it ſhall be happy. 
When thou ſhalt be inveſted with ſovereign power, let it be thy only ambition to reſtore the 
golden age: let thy ear be open to all, but thy confidence reſtrained to few: truſt not 
implicitly to thy own virtue, or thy own wiſdom: fear to deceive thyſelf; but fear not that 
others ſhould know thou haſt been deceived. Love thy people; and neglect nothing that 
may inſpire them with love of thee: thoſe whom love cannot influence, muſt be ruled by. 
feor; but this expedient, like a violent and dangerous remedy, ſhould always be uſed. with 
reluctance. Undertake nothing of which thou haſt not conſidered the moſt remote con 
ſequences : look ſteadily at the future, whatever evils it may preſent; for true courage conſiſts 
in the anticipation and contempt of neceſſary danger: he who will not voluntarily look . 
danger in the face, will ſhrink from the ſight, when it is obtruded upon him: he only is wiſe - 
and brave, who willingly looks on all that can be ſeen, who ſhuns all that can be ſhunned, , 
and meets that which is inevitable with equanimity. Avoid luxury, profuſion, and pomp, : 
2 | 18 and 
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* The ſolitary or melancholy bird of Athens is the owl, whoſe flight the Athenians looked upon as a 
preſage of victory, becauſe that bird was, ſacred to Minerva, their goddels. . | 
The death of Hector in the Iliad, and that of Turnus in the Æneid, puts an end to the action, with- 
out putting an end to the reader's curioſity, which ſeems not to be intirely ſatisfied. But in this poem 
ot lclemachus we have nothing more of the marvellous to expect aſter the diſappearing of the goddeſs. 
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and place thy glory in ſimplicity: let thy virtues be the ornaments of thy perſon and thy 
palace; let theſe be the guard that ſurrounds thee; and let thy example teach the world in 

what honour conſiſts. Let it be conſtantly preſent to thy mind, that kings reign not for 

their own glory, but for the good of their people: the virtues and the vices of Kings entail 

happineſs or miſery upon mankind to the remoteſt generations ; and a bad reign ſometimes 

produces calamity for an age. Above all, guard againſt thy humour ; that peculiarity of 

diſpoſition, which, independent both of the paſſions and reaſon, diſtinguiſhes mankind from 

each other; that capricious principle, which chuſes and rejetts, loves and hates, approves 

and condemns, not in conſequence of qualities in the object, but propenſities in the mind. 

This humour is a boſom enemy, which every man is condemned to carry with him to the 

grave: it will enter into all thy councils ; and, if indulged, will certainly pervert them: it 

will prevent thee from improving opportunities of advantage ; it will prefer ſhadows to the 

ſubſtance, and determine important affairs by petty conſiderations ; it obſcures talents, 

depreſles courage, and renders a man feeble, inconſtant, odious, and contemptible ; againſt * 
this enemy be continually upon the guard. Let the fear of the gods, O Telemachus, be 

the ruling paſſion of thy heart: keep it ſacred in thy boſom, as thy deareſt treaſure ; for 

with this thou ſhalt poſſeſs wiſdom and juſtice, tranquillity and joy, unpolluted pleaſure, 

genuine freedom, peaceful affluence, and ſpotleſs glory. f 

« I now leave thee, O ſon of Ulyſſes ! But, ſo long as thou ſhalt feel the want of my 
wiſdom, my wiſdom ſhall remain with thee. It is now time that thou ſhouldſt walk by 
the light of thy own mind: I withdrew from thee in Ægypt and at Salentum, that I might 
reconcile thee to the want of that aſſiſtance and comfort, which I afforded, by degrees, as a 
mother weans an infant from the breaſt, when it is no longer neceſſary to indulge him with 
milk, and he is able to ſubſiſt upon coarſer food! 

Such was the laſt counſel of Minerva to Telemachus! And, while her voice yet vibrated 
on his ear, he perceived her riſe ſlowly from the earth; and, a cloud of intermingled azure 
and gold ſurrounding her, ſhe diſappeared. Telemachus ſtood a moment aſtoniſhed and 
entranced ; then ſighing, proſtrated himſelf upon the ground, and ſtretched out his hands 
towards heaven. After this homage was paid, he aroſe, awakened his companions, haſtened 


their departure, arrived in Ithaca, and found his father under the friendly roof of his faithful 
Eumenes.“ 8 | 


— 


* Homer gives this faithful ſervant the name of Eumenes. He was overſeer of Ulyſſes's flocks and 


herds, and had the command of all his other ſhepherds and herdſmen. Ulyfles, upon his arrival at 
Ithaca, went firſt of all to this truſty ſervant's houſe, before he went to his own. 
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\ N ERE it poſſible for us to meet with Truth naked and unattired, 
VV and taſte her natural ſweetneſs, ſhe would have. no occaſion to, 
borrow ornaments of he imagination to recommend herſelf to our 


* . 


embraces: but the light ſhe is inveſted with is of too refined, too delicate, 


a nature, ſufficiently to affect the groſs ſenſation of man; ſhe requires, 
an attention that would be too great à check to his natural levity : pure 
unmixed ideas may ſerve to enlighten him; but to complete 2 work 
of his inſtruction, there mult be ſenſible ideas to detain him in à fixed 
and ſettled view of truth. This was the ſource of eloquence, poetry, 
and all the ſciences that depend on the imagination. The weakneſs 
and imbecility (if I may ©. tay) of our., faculties, is what makes theſe 
ſciences neceſſary. The ſimple and unchangeable. beauty of virtue is 
not always ſure to reach our ſouls. & is not enough that we are ſhewn 
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the truth, ſhe muſt be repreſented to us under fuch cours as may make 
her lovely and deſirable. 

We ſhall examine this poem of Telemachus by theſe two rules, of 
inſtructing and . ; and we hope to evince, that the author, by the 
ſublimity of his moral, has excelled the ancients in the matter of in- 
ſtruction, and equalled them in the point of pleaſing, by an happy 


imitation of every one of their beauties. | | | 
There are two ways of inſtructing men for their good: Firſt, By 
ſetting forth the deformity of vice, and it's pernicious conſequences; 
ſuch is the principal deſign of tragedy. Secondly, By diſcovering ta 
them the beauty of virtue, and it's happy end; this is the proper cha- 
racter of epic 2 Terror and pity are the paſſions that appertain 
to the one, as Iove and admiration ſuit with the other. In the former, 
the actors are the 1 in the latter, the poet makes the narration. 
We may define the epic poem to be a fable related by a poet, to flir 
up the admiration, and inſpire the love of virtue, by repreſenting ſome 
— of a hero favoured by heaven, who executes a great deß in 
ſpite of all the obſtacles that oppoſe him. Thus there are three things 


in the epopœa; the action, the moral, and the poetry. 


I. Of the Epic Action. 


The action muſt be great, one, entire, wonderful, and of a certain 
duration. Telemachus has all cheſe quabities: Fetus compare it with 
the 0 18 of epie poetry, Homer and Virgil, and we ſhall be con- 
VANC | A it. 4 „„ ; — FIT SS KI fn 9 ay & 
We hall ſpeak only of the Odyffey, which is built upen a plan more 
conformable to that of Telemachus. In this poem Homer introduces a 
wiſe king returning from a foreign war, hege he had given ſignal proofs 
of his prudence and valour: he is ſtopped in bis way by Forms, and 
thrown upon divers countzies, whole manners, laws, and policy he dili- 
ty oblerves. Hence naturally ariſes a great number of incidents 
fra dangers. But knowing what. diſorders his abſence. occaſioned in 
his kingdom, he deſpiſes all the pirates of life : immortality itſelf 


eannot move him; he renounces all to relieve his people, and reviſit 
his family. | 13 f 1. * 1 


In the ZEneid, a hero equally prope and brave, efcaped out of the 
wreck of a mighty kingdom, is deſtined by the gods to preſerve it's 


religion, and to eſtabliſh an empire more great and glorious than the firſt. 


8 


il. 
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This prince, who is choſen king by the unfortunate remains of his 
fellow-citizens, wanders a long Aike with them to feveral countries, 
where he learns all that is neceſfary for a king, a legiflator, and a pontiff; 
he at length finds an aſylum in a remote country, from which his own 
anceſtors originally deſcended. He defeats many formidable enemies 
that oppoſe his eſtabliſhment; and lays the foundation of an empire 
which was to be the miſtreſs of the univerſe; mY Jr 

The action of Telemachus unites all that is great in both theſe poems-: 
it ſhews a young prince, animated by the love of his country, going in 
ſearch of his father, whole abſence was like to be the ruin of his family 
and kingdom. He expoles himſelf to all manner of dangers; he diſ- 


tinguiſhes himſelf by the moſt heroic virtues ; he withſtands the allure- 


ments of royalty, and refuſes a crown more conſiderable; than his own; 


and; traverſing ſeveral unknown countries, learns whatever is requiſite 


to govern according to the prudence of Ulyſſes, the piety of Æneas, and 
the-valour of both; like a wiſe politician, a religious prince, and an 
accompliſhed hero. 08-272 | 

The action of the a ought to be one. The epic poem is not a 
hiſtory, like the Pharſalia of Lucan, and the Punic War of Silius Italicus; 


nor the whole liſe of a hero, like the Achilleid of Statius: the unity ef 
the hero does not make the unity of action. The life of man is full 


the in y of his paſſtons, or the unforeſeen accidents of life. 

that fhould:defcribe the whole man, would draw a fantaſtie picture, a 

contraſt of oppoſite paſhons, without connection, and without order. 

For this reaſon; the epppata'1s not 3 of a hero, who is pro- 

poſed as an example, but the narration of 

action, which is ſet up as a model. 5 ; 
A poem is like à picture; the unity of the principal action does not: 

kinder the inſerting of various particular incidente. The deſign 18. 

formed at the very beginnidg of the poem; the hero aceompliſhes it by 

overeoming all obſtacles; it IS the narration of theſe obſtacks that make 


of inequalities; he is every moment changing his deſigns, either —_ 
ar. » 


the epiſodes :- but all theſe epiſodes depend upon the principal action, 


and have ſo near an affinity, and ſuch a harmony with ene another, that: 
the whole offers to the view but one ſingle „ of ſeverat: 
hgures finely diſpoſid and july proportioned: Honer Snelises 

I do not here examine whether it he true, chat Homer ſometimes. 
drowns his principal action in the length and number of his epiſodes; 
that his action is double; that he often loſes. fight of his chief perſons ;- 
tis ſufficient to my purpoſe to obſerve, that the author of Telemachus 


every. 


ſome great and. illuſtrious 


** — — — — — 
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every where imitates the regularity of Virgil, avoiding the faults imputed 
to the Greek poet. All his epiſodes run on in a continual chain, and 
are ſo artfully linked together, that tlie firſt draws on the ſecond. His 
chief perſons never diſappear, and the tranſitions he, makes from the 
epiſode to the principal action, always ſhew:the unity of the deſign. 
In the ſix firſt books, where Telemachus, who is the ſpeaker, relates his 
adventures to Calypſo, this long epiſode cin imitation of that of Dido, 
is told with ſo much art, that the unity of the principal action remains 
perfect. The reader is in ſuſpence all the while, and perceives, from the 
very firſt, that the abode of the hero inqthat iſland, and all that happens 
there, is nothing but an obſtacle that is to be ſurmounted. In the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth books, where Mentor inſtructs Idomeneus, Tele- 
machus is not preſent,” he is at the army; but it is Mentor, one of the 
principal perſons of / the poem, that does all, and ' for the inſtruction of 
Telemachus ; ſo that this epiſode is perfectly well woven into the prin- 
cipal deſign. It is another great piece of art in our author, to adorn 
his poem with epiſodes which are not continuations of the principal 
fable, Without breaking either the unity or the continuity of the action. 
Theſe epiſodes are \juſlifiable, | not only as they are very important in- 
ſtructions for a young prince, which is the main view of the poet, but 
becaule they are related to his hero in a timè of maction, to fill up the 
vacancy. Thus Adoam informs Telemachus of the manners and laws 
of Betica, during a calm which ſtops their voyage; and Philoctetes gives 
him an account. of his misfortunes, while the young prince) is in the 
camp of the allies; Waiting for the day of batte. 
Ihe epic action ought to be intire. This ſuppoſes three things; the 
cauſe, the knot, and the unravelling. The cauſe of the action ought to 
be worthy of the hero, and conformable to his character. Such is the 
deſign of Telemachus. We have before ſeen what it was. 
Ihe knot ought: to be natural, and ariſing from the action itſelf, In 
the Odyſſey it is Neptune that forms it. In the Æneid it is the wrath of 
Juno. In Telemachus it is the hatred of Venus. The knot of the 
Odyſſey is natural, becauſe there is no obſtacle in nature more to be 
feared by thoſe; that venture upon the ſea, than the ſea itſelf. The op- 
polivon of Juno, in the Æneid, as an enemy of the, Trojans, is a fine 
ction: but the hatred of Venus a Wan prince, that deſpiſes 
pleaſure for the ſake:of virtue, and ſubdues his paſſions by the aſſiſtance 
of wiſdom,-is a fable drawn from nature, and at the ſame time includes 
the lublimeſt moralitʒ. FF 
The unravelling ought to be as natural as the knot. In the 1 
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Ulyſles arrives among the Phæacians, and relates his adventures to them; 
and thoſe iſlanders, who are great lovers of fables, being charmed with 
his narration, give him a ſhip to carry him back to his country: this 
unravelling is — and natural. In the Æneid, Turnus is the onl 
obſtacle to the eſtabliſhment of Aneas. That hero, to ſave the effuſion 
of the blood of his Trojans, and of the Latines, whoſe king he is ſhortly 
to be, decides the quarrel by ſingle combat. This unravelling is noble. 
That of Telemachus is at once both natural and great: this young hero, 
in obedience to the commands of heaven, conquers his love tor Antiope, 
and his friendſhip for Idomeneus, who offered him his crown and his 
daughter. He ſacrifices his ſtrongeſt paſſions, and even the moſt inno- 
cent pleaſures, for the pure love of virtue. He embarks for Ithaca in 
ſhips which were fitted out for him by Idomeneus, for whom he had 
done ſo many great ſervices, When he 1s near his own country, Minerva 
cauſes him to drop anchor at a little deſart iſland, where ſhe makes herſelf 
known to him. After having accompanied him, without letting him 
know who ſhe was, through ſtormy feas, through ſtrange countries, 
through bloody wars, and through all the dangers and — that 
can prove the heart of man, Wiſdom at length condutts him into a ſoli- 
tary place: there ſhe ſpeaks to him, and declares to him the end of his 
labours, and his happy deſtiny; and then ſhe leaves him. As ſoon as 
ever he returns into happineſs and repoſe, the deity is gone, the wonder- 
ful concludes, the heroic action ends. It is amidit ſufferings that the 
man ſhews himſelf a hero, and ſtands in need of the divine aſſiſtance; 
and it is not till after having ſuffered that he is capable of walking alone, 
of being his own guide, and governing others. In the poem of Tele- 
machus, the obſervation of the ſmalleſt rules of art is attended with a 
profound moral. : 5 

Beſides the general knot and unravelling of the principal action, each 
epiſode has it's proper knot and unravelling. They ought all to have 
the ſame qualities. The epopœa does not require the ſurprizing intrigues 
of the modern romances. Bare ſurprize produces but a very imperfect 
and a very ſhort-lived pleaſure. The ſublime conſiſts in _—_—_———_ 
nature, in preparing the events fo delicately, that they cannot be fore- 
ſeen; and conducting them with ſo much art, that every thing may ſeem 
natural. You are not to be kept uneaſy and in ſuſpence, nor driven 
off from the main view of-heroic poetry, which is inſtruction, to be 
intent upon a fabulous unravelling, and an imaginary intrigue. This 
may do well enough where the whole deſign is to amuſe; but in an epic 

oem, which is a kind of moral philoſophy, ſuch intrigues are concents 

below it's gravity and nobRnelſs. 
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As the author of Telemachus avoided the intrigues of the modern 
romances, ſo he has taken care not to fall into the extravagant miracles, 
for which ſome find fault with the ancients. He neither makes horſes 
ſpeak, nor tripods walk, nor ſtatues work. The epic action ought to be 
wonderful, but then it ſhould be probable. We cannot admire what we 
think impoſſible. The poet ought never to ſhock reaſon, though he 
may fomeumes- exceed. nature. The ancients introduced the gods in 
their poems, not only to —— about great events by their interpoſition, 
and to unite the probable and the wonderful; but alſo to teach men, 
that the moſt lian and the molt prudent can do nothing without the 
alliſtance of the gods. In our poem Minerva all along condutts Tele- 
-machus. By this invention, the poet makes every thing poſſible for 


his hero to perform, and at the ſame time inſtils this precept, That with 


out the divine wiſdom man can do nothing. But this is not the whole 
of his art. The ſublime of this fiction is, the having concealed the 
goddeſs in a human form. Not only the probable, but the natural, is 
here joined to the wonderful. All is divine, and all ſeems human. Nay, 
even this is not all. If Telemachus had known that he was conducted 
by a deity, his merit had not been ſo great; it had been too powerful a 


ſupport. Homer's heroes almoſt conſtantly know what the gods do for 


them. Our poet, by concealing from his hero the wonderful of the 
fiction, has given a great idea of his virtue and courage. 
The duration of the epic poem is longer than that of tragedy. In this 
latter the paſſions reign. Nothing violent can be of long continuance. 
But virtues and habits, which are not. ſuddenly acquired, are proper 
to the epic poem; and conſequently its action mult have a greater extent. 
The epopœa may take in the actions of ſeveral pos but, according to 
the critics, the time of the main action, from that part of it where the 
poet begins his narration, muſt not be longer than a year, as the time of 
the tragic action muſt never be more than a day. However, Ariſtotle 
and Horace do not lay down: any ſuch rule. Horace and Virgil have 
obſerved none in this particular. The whole action of the Thad takes 
up but fifty days. That of the Odyſſey, from the beginning of the 
poet's narration, is but about two months. That of the A.neid 1s a year. 
One ſingle campaign brings Telemachus home to Ithaca, after his de- 
arture from the iſland of Calypſo. Our poet has choſen a medium 
— the impetuoſity and vehemence with which the Greek poet 
runs on to his end, and the ſober majeſtic ſtep of the Latin poet, who 
ſometimes ſeems to be ſlow, and to lengthen out his narration too 
; When 
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When the action of the epic poem is long, and not continued, the 
poet divides his fable into two parts; in one the hero is made'to ſpeak 
and to relate his paſt adventures; in the other, the poet himſelf gives 
the relation of what happens to his hero afterwards: thus Homer does 
not begin hig narration till after the departure of Ulyſſes from the iſland 
of Ogygia; nor Virgil his till Æneas arrives at Carthage. The author 
of Telemachus has perfectly well imitated thoſe two grèat models. He, 
like them, divides his action into two: parts. The principal of theſe 
contains what he himſelf. relates, and begins where Telemachus con- 
cludes the account of his adventures which he gives Calypſo. He takes 
but little matter, but he handles it. fully. Eighteen books are employed 
in it. The other part is much more extenſive as to number of incidents 
and ſpace of time; but it is a great deal more conciſe as to circum- 
ſtances. Ii is all contained in the ſix firſt books. By this diviſion of 
what our poet relates himſelf, and what he puts into the mouth of 
Telemachus, he cuts out all the intervals of inaction, as his captivity 
in Egypt, his impriſonment at Tyre, &c. He ſhortens the time of his 
narration; he joins together the two beauties of variety and continuity 
of adventures; all is motion, all is action . the poem. 
His perſons are never idle, and his hero never diſappears. 


II. Of he MO RAL. 
Virtue may be recommended by examples and by inſtructions, by 
manners and by precepts: in this point our author very much excels all 
other poets. | 7 
We-/owe to Homer the noble: invention of perſonalizing the divine 
attributes, the human paſſions, and the phyſical eaufes; a rich ſpring of 
beautiful fictions; which give life and ſoul to every thing in poetry. But 
then his religion is nothing but a heap of fables, not in the leaſt likely 
either to create reſpect or love towards the deity. Nay, the characters 
of his gods are below thoſe of his heroes. Pythagoras, Plato, Philo- 
ſtratus, though pagans as well as he, never juſtified him in this his 
debaſing of th divine nature, upon pretence: that what he writes is no 
more than fometimes a phyſical, and ſometimes a moral allegory. For; 
beſides that it is contrary: to the nature of fable, to make uſe, of moral 
actions to repreſent phyſical effects, they thought it of very dangerous, 
conſequence to figure the claſhing of elements, and the common — 
mena of nature, by aſcribing vicious actions to the celeſtial powers, and 
ä | 05 
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nothing but vice. 
Homer's fault may be ſomewhat mitigated by the manners and dark- 
neſs of the age he lived in, and the little progreſs that was then made in 
philoſophy. Without ming into a diſcuſſion of this point, I ſhall 
only obſerve, that the author of Telemachus, who has imitated whatever 
is beautiful in the fables of the Greek t, has avoided two great 
faults which the other is charged with. He, like him, perſonalizes the 
divine attributes, and makes them inferior deities; but he never brings 
them in but upon occaſions worthy of their preſence. He never makes 
them ſpeak or att below themſelves. He with great art unites the 
oetry of Homer, and the philoſophy of Pythagoras. He ſays nothing 
but what a pagan might really have ſaid, and yet has put into their 
mouths the moſt ſublime actions of Chriſtian morality ; by which he 
hath plainly ſhewn, that this morality is graved in indetibl characters 
upon the heart of man, where he would infallibly find them, if he 
hearkened to the voice of pure and untainted nature, and gave himſelf 
wholly up to that ſovereign and umverfal truth which enlightens every 
mind, as the ſun enlightens every body, and without which our mere 
reaſon is nothing but darkneſs and error. „ 

The ideas our poet gives us of the deity, are not only worthy of it, 
but infinitely amiable to mankind. All inſpires confidence and love, a 
ed jety, a noble and free adoration due to the abſolute per- 
fections of the infinite Being; and not a ſuperſtitious, melancholy, 
ſlaviſh worſhip, that deadens and dejects the heart, when we conſider God 
as a powerful legiſlator, that ſeverely puniſhes the leaſt violation of 
his laws. | | 

He repreſents God to us as a lover of mankind ; whole love and 
benevolence are not governed by the blind decrees of an irrevocable 
fate, nor merited by the pompous appearances of an outward worſhip, 
nor ſubject to the capricious whims of the pagan deities ; but always 
regulated by the immutable law of wiſdom, which cannot but love 
virtue, and treat mankind not according to the number of the beaſts, 
but of the paſſions that they ſacrifice. | 

The character Homer gives to his heroes are more eafily juſtified than 
thoſe he gives to his gods. It is certain he paints men with ſimplicity, 
ſtrength, variety, and paſſion. Our ignorance m the cuſtoms of his 
country, the ceremonies of his religion, and the genius of his _ 
the fault moſt men are apt to fall mto of judging of all things by t 
rule of their own age and nation, the love of pomp and falle 2 | 

a 


to teach morality by allegories, which being literally taken, can inſpire 
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all theſe things are apt to lead us aſtray, and to make us think that in- 
fipid which was highly eſteemed in ancient Greece. 
Though it ſeems more natural and philoſophical to diſtinguiſh tragedy 
from the epopœa, by the difference of their moral views, as we did in 
the beginning; yet I dare not abſolutely determine whether there may 
not (as Ariſtotle ſays) be two ſorts of epopœa, the one pathetic, the other 
moral; the one where the great paſſions reign, the other where the great 
virtues triumph. The Iliad and Odyfley may ferve for examples of theſe 
two kinds : in the one Achilles is deſcribed according to nature, with all 
his faults, ſometimes perfectly brutiſh, ſo as to prelerve no dignity in his 
anger; ſometimes furious, ſo as to ſacrifice his country to his reſentment : 
though the hero of the Odyſſey is more regular than the hot impetuous 
young Achilles, yet the prudent Ulyſſes is Often falſe and deceitful. The 
reaſon is, becauſe the poet draws mankind with ſimplicity, and as they 
generally are in reality. Valour is frequently found allied with a fierce 
and brutiſh deſire of revenge. Policy is almoſt conſtantly joined with 
lying and diſſimulation. To paint after nature, is to paint like Homer. 
Without going out of the way to criticiſe on the different views of the 
Iliad and the Odyſſey, it is enough to have obſerved, by the way, their 
different beauties, to make every body admire the art with which our 
author unites in his poem theſe two kinds of epopœas, the pathetic and 
the moral. There 1s an admirable mixture and oppoſition of virtues 
and paſſions in that wonderful picture: it offers to our view nothing too 
great, but repreſents to us equally the excellence and weakneſs of man. 
It is dangerous to ſhew us one without the other; and nothing can be 
more — 5 than to let us ſee them both together; for perfect juſtice 
and virtue require that we ſhould eſteem and deſpiſe, that we ſhould love 
and hate ourſelves. Our poet does not lift 'Telemachus above hu- 
manity ; he makes him fall into ſuch weakneſſes as are compatible with 
a ſincere love of virtue; and his weakneſſes ſerve for his inſtruction, 
and give him a diſtruſt of himſelf and his own ſtren He does not 
render the imitation of him impoſlible, by giving him a ſpotleſs per- 
fection; but he ſtirs up our emulation, by ſetting before our eyes the 
example of a young man, who, with the ſame imperfections that every 
one finds in himſelf, performs the moſt noble and moſt virtuous actions. 
He has thrown together, in the character of his hero, the courage of 
Achilles, the prudence of Ulyſles, and the piety of Aneas. Telemachus 
is hot, like the firſt, without being brutiſh ; politic, like the ſecond, 
without being deceitful ; tender, like the third, without being effeminate. 
Another way of inſtructing is by precepts. The author of Telema- 
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chus joins together great inſtructions and heroical examples; the mo- 
rality of Homer, and the manners of Virgil. His morality, however, has 
three qualities which are wanting to that of the ancients, both poets and 

philofophers. It is ſublime in it's principles, noble in it's motives, uni- 
verſal in it's uſes. . 

1. Sublime in it's principles. It ariſes from a profound knowledge 
of man. The poet lets him into his own heart; he opens to him the 
ſecret ſprings of his paſſions, the hidden folds of his ſelt-love, the dif- 
ference between the falſe virtues and the true. From the knowledge 
of man he carries him up to that of God himſelf. He every where 
teaches him, that the infinite being is continually acting in us, to render 
us good and happy: that he is the immediate fountain of our know- 
ledge, and of all our virtues: that we owe to him no leſs our reaſon than 
our life: that his ſovereign truth ought to be our only guide, and his 
ſupreme will regulate all our affections: that for want of conſulting this 
univerſal and immutable wiſdom, man beholds nothing but miſleading 
phantoms; and for want of hearkening to it, hears nothing but the 
confuſed noiſe of his paſſions: that ſolid virtue comes to us * ſome- 


thing foreign which is put into us: that it is not the effect of our own 
endeavours, but the work of a power ſuperior to man, which acts in us 


whenever we give way to it, though we do not _— perceive it's 


actions, by reaſon of it's ſubtilty. He ſhews us, laſtly, that without this 
firſt and ſovereign power, which raiſes man above himſelf, the moſt 
eminent virtues are nothing but a more refined degree of {elt-love, which 
confines all it's views within itſelf, makes itſelf it's own deity, and be- 
comes at the fame time both idol and idolator. Nothing can be more 
beautiful than the picture of that philoſopher which Telemachus ſees in 
the mfernal regions, whole only crime was the having been too fondly 

enamoured of his own virtue. | 
Thus the morality of our author tends to bring us to forget our own 
being, in order to refer it wholly to the ſupreme eſſence, and to make us 
the adorers of that; as the end of his wege is to cauſe us to prefer the 
public good to private advantage, and to give us a love for mankind. 
Every ods knows the ſyſtems of Machiavel, Hobbes, and of two 
authors ſomewhat more moderate, Pufendorf and Grotius. The two 
firſt, under the veil and falſe pretence that the good of ſociety has no- 
thing in common with the —— good of man, which is virtue, lay 
down no other maxims of government but cunning, artifice, ſtratagems, 
deſpotic power, injuſtice, and irreligion. The two laſt authors built 
cheir politics wholly upon pagan maxims, and thoſe not equal * to 
Es Plato's. 
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Plato's commonwealth, or thoſe given in Cicero's offices. It is true, 


theſe two modern philoſophers deſigned their labours for the good of 


ſociety, and referred almoſt every thing to the happineſs of man, con- 
ſidered in a civil reſpect. But the author of Telemachus is original, in 
having joined the moſt perfect politics to the ideas of the moſt con- 


ſummate virtue: his grand principle, which he makes the foundation of 


all he teaches, is, that the Whole world is nothing but an univeral re- 


public, and each nation, as it were, a large family. From this beautiful 


and luminous idea grow what the politicians call the laws of nature and 
nations; equitable, generous, and full of humanity. We no longer look 
upon each country as a part independent of the reſt, but upon mankind 


as an indiviſible whole. We no longer confine ourſelves to the love of 
our e our heart enlarges itſelf, grows immenſely capacious, 
the whole world into an univerſal friendſhip, Hence proceeds 


and takes | 
a love for ſtrangers; a mutual confidence between 12 nations; 


good faith, juſtice, and peace among the princes of the univerſe, juſt as 
among the ſubjects of each ſtate. Our author farther ſhews us, that the 
true or of royalty conſiſts in governing mankind ſo as to make them 
good and happy : that the prince's authority is never better ſtrengthened 
than when it is ſupported by the love of the people; and that the real. 
riches of a ſtate lie in retrenching all the falſe appetites of life, and being 
ſatisfied with neceſſaries, and with thoſe pleaſures. which are ſimple and 
innocent. By this he ſhews, that virtue not only contributes to prepare 
man for a future felicity, but even in this life actually makes fociety as 


happy as it is poſhble tor it to be. 


Secondly, The morality of Telemachus is noble in it's motives. Has: 
great eee . is, that we ought to prefer the love of the honourable to 
the pleafant, as Socrates and Plato ſay; the honeſt to the 
agreeable, as Cicero expreſſes it. Behold the ſpring of noble ſentiments, 


the love o 


of greatneſs of ſoul, and of all heroie virtues. By theſe pure and 
exalted ideas, he, in a way infinitely more moving than by diſpute, 
deſtroys the falſe philoſophy of thoſe who make pleaſure to be the only 
!pring of the heart of man. Our poet demonſtrates, by the fine morality 


he puts into the mouth of his heroes, and the generous actions _— 
I 


periorm, the ſtrong effect that the love of the beautiful and perfect wi 
have upon a noble heart, in making him ſacrifice his pleaſures to the 
punful duties of his virtue. JI know that this heroic virtue paſſes for a 
my among vulgar ſouls; and the men of more lively imaginations. 
have fallen upon this ſublime and ſolid truth, with many frivolous and. 
deſpicable points of wit, The reaſon. 1s, that. finding nothing within: 
| ; themlelves. 


— 
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themſelves that may be compared with theſe great ſentiments, they thence 
conclude that the nature of man 1s incapable of them : they are dwarls, 
that by their own inſignificant ſtrength judge of that of a giant. Thoſe 
ſpirits that always grovel within the narrow bounds of ſelf-love, can 
never comprehend the power and extent of a virtue that raiſes a man 
ſo far above himſelf, Some philoſophers, who in other reſpects have 
made fine diſcoveries in philoſophy, have been carried away by their 
prejudices, ſo as not ſufficiently to diſtinguiſh between the love of order 
and the love of pleaſure, and to deny that the will can be moved fo 
ſtrongly by the view of truth, as by the blind ſenſation of pleaſure. We 
cannot read Telemachus ſeriouſly without being convinced of this great 
principle. We there behold the generous ſentiments of a noble ſoul, 
that conceives nothing but what is great; of a diſintereſted heart, that 
always forgets the conſideration of itielf; of a philoſopher, whoſe views 
are confined neither to himſelf, nor his own country, nor to any thin 

particular, but who reters ali to the common good of mankind, and al 
mankind to the Supreme Being. | 35 | 

Thirdly, The morality of Telemachus is univerſal in it's uſes: ex- 
_ tended, Foitful, adapted to all times, to all nations, and to all conditions. 
One may there learn the duties of a prince, who ought to be at once a 
king, a warrior, a philoſopher, and a legiſlator. We there ſee the art of 
governing different nations; the way of preſerving peace abroad with 
our „E and yet having always within the kingdom a warlike 
race of youth ready to defend it; of enriching our dominions without 
falling into luxury; of — a mean between the invaſions of a deſ- 
potic power and the diſorder of anarchy. It lays down precepts for 
agriculture, for commerce, for arts, for civil government, for the educa- 
tion of children. Our author brings into his poem not only the heroic 
and the royal virtues, but ſuch too as are proper for all ſorts and con- 
ditions of life. While he is forming the heart of his prince, he is no 
leſs careful to inſtruct every private man in his duty. 

The deſign of the Ihad is to ſhew the fatal conſequences of diviſion 
among the leaders of an army. The Odyſley gives us an example of 
what may be done by a king who is endowed both with prudence and 
valour. In the Æneid, we ſee the actions of a hero, who is pious as well 
as valiant. But theſe particular virtues are not what make the happineſs 
of mankind. Telemachus very much excels all theſe plans in the great- 
neſs, number, and extent of his moral views ; ſo that we may ſay, with 
the philoſophical critic upon Homer (Abbot Terraſſou), the moſt uſeful 
preſent that the Muſes ever made to mankind, is Telemachus ; for if it 
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were poſſible for the happineſs of the world to ariſe from a poem, it 
would ariſe from this. 


III. Of the POETRY. 


It is a fine obſervation of Sir William Temple, that poetry ought to 
take in whatever there is of ſtrength and beauty in muſic, painting, and 
eloquence. But as poetry differs from eloquence, only in it's painting 
with more enthuſiaſm, it might be ſomewhat more juſt to ſay that Poetry 
borrows her harmony from muſic, her paſſion from painting, her ſtrength 
and juſtice from philoſophy. | E 

The ſtile of Ne is polite, clean, flowing, nee. He 
has all the copiouſneſs of Homer, without his flux of words. He never 
falls into repetition ; and when he ſpeaks twice of the ſame thing, he does 
it without recalling the ſame images, much leſs the ſame words. All 
his periods fill the ear with proper number and cadence. Nothing 
ſhocks you; no harſh expreſſions, no abſtracted terms, no affected turns. 
He never ſpeaks for the ke of ſpeaking, nor barely to pleaſe. Every 
word ſets you upon thinking, and every'thou ht tends to make you better. 

Our poet's images are as perfect as his ſtile is harmonious. To paint 
is not merely to . the thing, but to preſent it's circumſtances in 
ſo lively we affecting a manner, as to make us imagine that we have it 
before our eyes. The author of Telemachus does this with great 
maſtery. He had ſtudied the heart of man, and knew all the ſprings of 
it. When we read this poem, we never ſee a thing but what he pleaſes 
to ſhew us; we never — any thing but his perſons ſpeaking. He 
warms, he-ſtirs up, he ſweeps away. We feel all the paſſions he deſcribes. 

The poets uſually make uſe of two forts of painting, compariſons and 
deſcriptions. The compariſons of Telemachus are juſt and noble. The 
author does not lift the mind above the ſubject by extravagant e e 
neither does he perplex it with too great a variety of images: he has 
imitated all that is great and beautiful in the deſcriptions of the ancients, 
their combats, games, ſhipwrecks, ſacrifices, &c. without enlarging upon 
minute particulars, which deaden the narration ; and without debaling 
the majeſty of the epic poem, by deſcribing things that are mean —_ 
diſagreeable. He ſometimes deſcends into 2 but he never ſays 
any thing but what deſerves attention, and contributes to the idea he 
means to give. He follows nature through all her varieties. He very 
well knew that every performance ſhould have it's inequalities; ſome- 
times ſublime, without running into fuſtian; ſometimes ſimple, without 
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being mean. It is a falſe taſte that makes people fond of embelliſhment 
in cvery thing. His deſcriptions are magnificent, but natural; plain, 
and yet agreeable. He not only paints after nature, but his pictures 
themſelves are amiable. He joins truth of deſign to beauty of colouring; 
the fire of Homer to the majeſty of Virgil. Nor is this all; the deſcrip- 
tions in this poem are not only formed to pleaſe, but are full of inſtruc- 
tion. If the author ſpeaks of the paſtoral life, it is to recommend it's 
lovely ſimplicity of manners. If he deſcribes games and combats, it is 
not barely to celebrate the funerals of a friend or father, as in the Iliad 
and Æneid; it is to chuſe a king that may ſurpaſs all other men in 
ſtrength of mind and body, and that may be equally capable of ſuſtaining 
the fatigues of both. If he repreſents the horrors of ſhipwreck, it is to 
inſpire his hero with firmneſs of heart, and confidence in the gods, in 
the greateſt dangers. I might run through all theſe deſcriptions, and 
find the like beauties in each; but I ſhall content myſelf with obſerving, 
that in this new edition, the fculpture upon the formidable ægis (or 
ſhield) which Minerva ſends to is deſcribed with great art, 
and contains this ſublime moral; that the buckler of a prince, and the 
ſupport of a ſtate, are ſciences and agriculture; that a — armed by 
es always feeks peace, and finds inexhauſtible ſupplies upon an 
occaſion of war, in a well-diſciplined and laborious people, whoſe 3 
and bodies are equally inured to labour. be | 
Poetry borrows: her ſtrength and juſtneſs from Philoſophy. In Tele- 
machus we every where ſee a rich, a lively, and an agreeable imagination, 
and yet a juſt and profound judgment. Theſe: two qualities rarely meet 
in the ſame perſon. The foul muſt ſure be in a: perpetual movement to 
invent, give paſſion, and imitate; and at the fame time, in the moſt 
perfect tranquillity, to judge of every thing that it produces, and to chuſe 
trom among a thouſand thoughts which offer themſelves, that which is 
agreeable to the purpoſe. The imagination muſt undergo a kind of 
rapture and enthuſiaſm, while the mind, fitting. at peace in her throne, 
holds it in, and turns it which way ſhe pleaſes. Without this tranſport 
to enliven every thing, a diſcourſe is cold, languid, abſtracted, and hiſ- 
torical; without this judgment to regulate every. thing, it is falſe and 
deceitful. | | ;2] : 
The fire of Homer, eſpecially: in the Iliad, is hot and! impetuous, like 
a whirlwind of flames that devours all around it. The fire of Virgil has 
more light than heat, and always ſhmes in an equal and uniform manner. 
That of Felemachus warms and enlightens at the ſame time, according 
to the occaſion either of perſuading or moving. When this flame en- 


lightens, 
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lightens, it gives a kind of heat that does not ſeorch you. Such are the 
diſcourſes of Mentor concerning politics, and thoſe of Telemachus upon 
the ſenſe of the laws of Minos, &c. Thele pure ideas fill the mind with 
their gentle light: the poetic fire and enthuſiaſm would have been pre- 
judicial, like the burning rays of the fun, which the eye cannot bear. 
When it is no longer the buſineſs to reaſon, but to act; when the truth 
has already been fully conceived, and what doubts remain, proceed only 
from irreſohution ; then the poet raiſes a fire and a paſſion that determines 
and forces away the ſoul already ſtaggered, which only wanted courage 
to ſubmit. to the naked truth. The epiſode of the love of Telemachus, 

in Calypſo's iſland, has a vaſt deal of this fire. | 
This mixture of light and heat diſtinguiſhes our poet from Homer and 
Virgil. The enthuſiaſm of the former carries him ſometimes ſo far as to 
make him forget art, neglect order, and exceed the bounds. of nature. 
The ſtrong ſoar of his great genius bore him away in ſpite of himſelf. 
The pompous magnificence, the judgment and conduct of Virgil, fome- 
times degenerate into a too formal 3 where he ſeems rather an 
hiſtorian than a poet. This latter pleaſes the modern poets, and the 
philoſophical ones, much more than the former. Is it not becauſe they 
perceive it more eaſy to attain by art the 83 beauties of the Latin 
poet, than the noble fire of the Greek, which nature alone can beſtow? 
Our author muſt pleaſe all ſorts of poets, as well thoſe that are philo- 
ſophers, as thoſe that admire nothing but enthuſiaſm. He has joined the 
{olidity of learning to the charms of the imagination. He proves the 
truth hke a philolopher ; when he has proved it, he forces you to love 
it by the ſentiments he ſtirs up in you. All is ſolid, true, proper for per- 
ſuaſion; no wantonneſs of fancy, no glaring thoughts, which have a view 
to nothing but procuring admiration to the author. He has followed 
that great precept of Plato, which teaches that. a man that writes ſhould: 
always conceal himſelf, ſhould diſappear, ſhould make you forget that. 
there is ſuch a man, and produce nothing but the truths he would evince, 
and the paſſions he would purify. Re oe” 2 p 
In Telemachus all 1s:reaſon, all is thought. This is What makes it a 
poem for all nations, for all ages. All foreigners are equally touched 
with it. The tranſlations that have been made of it into languages leſs 
delicate than the French, do not efface the original beauties. The learned 
lady, who has written an apology for Homer, aſſures us, that the Greek. 
poet loſes infinitely by a tranſlation, into which it is impoſſible to tranſ- 
tule the ſtrength, the greatneſs, and the ſoul of his poetry. But one might 
venture to affirm, that Telemachus will always, and in all languages, 
3535 JJ Ss 
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preſerve it's ſtrength, greatneſs, ſoul, and eſſential beauties; becauſe the 
excellence of this poem conſiſts not in a happy and ſonorous cadence of 
words, nor even in the charms which it borrows from the imagination; 
but in a ſublime taſte of truth, in noble and exalted ſentiments, and in 
the judicious, natural, and delicate way of ſhewing them: ſuch beauties 
are of all languages, of all ages, of all countries, and equally affect men 
of ſenſe and greatneſs of ſoul, throughout the univerſe. 
Divers objections have been formed againſt Telemachus: Firſt, That 

it is not in verſe or rhime. | | | | 

Verſification, according to Anſtotle, Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, and 
Strabo, is not eſſential to the epopœa. It may be wrote in proſe, as ſome 
tragedies are compoſed without rhime. A man may write verſes without 
the leaſt bit of poetry in them, and likewiſe be completely poetical with- 
out making verſes. Verſification may be imitated by art, but a poet muſt 
be born. What conſtitutes poetry, is not a ſet number and regular 
cadence of ſyllables, but a lively fiction, bold figures, and beauty and 
variety of images. It is that enthuſiaſm, that fire, that impetuoſity, that 
ftrength, that know not what in the words and thoughts, which nature 
alone can give. All theſe qualities are found in Telemachus. The 
author thereof has done what Strabo ſays of Cadmus, Pherecides, and 
Hecatceus : © He has perfectly well imitated poetry, by breaking only the 
meaſure; but has preſerved all the other beauties.” 


« A more inſtructing Homer ſee, 
Whom Virtue's ſelf taught poetry: 
And think, that liſt'ning to the truths he wrote, 
The Nine, in raptures, jingling rhimes forgot. 


And, indeed, I know not but the conſtraint of rhime, and the ſcru- 
pulous regularity of our European conſtruction, joined to that fixed and 
meaſured number of feet, would very much diminiſh the flight and 
paſſion of heroic poetry. To move the paſſions ſtrongly, we muſt often- 
times throw aſide the conſideration of order and connection. It is for 
this reaſon that the Greeks and Romans, who painted every thing with 
life and taſte, uſed inverſions of phraſes ; their words had no fixed place; 
they diſpoſed them how they thought fit. The languages of Europe are 
a compound of Latin, and of the gibberiſh of all the barbarous nations 
that ſubdued the Roman empire. Theſe northern people froze up my 
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thing, like their climate, by a frigid formality of ſyntax. They had no 
notion of that beautiful variety of longs and ſhorts, which ſo well imitates 
the delicate motions of the ſoul. They pronounced every thing with 
the ſame coldneſs, and were at firſt acquainted with no other harmony in 
words, than a vain tinkling of the final monotones. Some Italians, and 
ſome Spaniards, have endeavoured to free their verſifi cation from the 
fetters of rhime. An Engliſh poet (Milton) has had wonderful ſucceſs 
in this attempt; nay, and has introduced inverſions of phraſes into his 
tongue happily enough. In time, perhaps, the French may once more 
reſume this noble liberty of the Greeks and Romans. 

Some, through a grols ignorance of the bold freedom of the epic poem, 
have objected to Telemachus, that it is full of Anachroniſms. 

The author of this poem has done no more than the prince of the 
Latin poets, who muſt needs know that Dido was not cotemporary-with 
Aneas. The Pygmalion of Telemachus, brother to that Dido; Seſoſtris, 
who is ſaid to have lived about the ſame time, &c. are no greater faults 
than the Anachroniſm of Virgil. Why ſhould we condemn a poet for 
breaking now and then through the order of time, when'it 1s ſometimes 
a beauty to break through the order of nature? It would not indeed 
be ſufferable to comtraKa a point of hiſtory that happened but a few 
years ago: but in the remote antiquity, whoſe annals are ſo uncertain, 
and wrapt in ſo much darknels, we are to follow probability, not always 
truth. This is Ariſtotle's ſentiment, and confirmed by Horace. Some 
hiſtorians have maintained that Dido was chaſte, Penelope not ſo; that 
Helen never ſaw Troy, nor Æneas Italy. However, Homer and Virgil 
made no manner of {cruple to deviate from hiſtory, to make their fables 
the more inſtructive. Why then ſhould not the author of Telemachus, 
for the inſtruction of a young prince, be allowed to fetch together the 
heroes of antiquity, Telemachus, Seſoſtris, Neſtor, Idomeneus, Pygma- 
lion, Adraſtus, that he might ſhew in one picture the different characters 
of the good and bad princes, whoſe virtues were to be imitated, and 
whole vices to be avoided ? ee TIER uns in] 

Some are di{pleaſed that the author of Telemachus inſerted in his poem 
the ſtory of the loves of Calypſo and Eucharis, and ſeveral other ſuch 
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deſcriptions, which ſeem too tenden. Ty 
Ihe belt anſwer to this objettion is the effect the poem produced in 

the heart of the prince for whoſe ſake it was written. — low 
condition do not want to be ſo much forewarned of the ſhelves, which: 
thoſe who are born to reign are expoled to by their high ſtation and 
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power. If our poet had written for a man that was to ſpend his life in 
obſcurity, theſe deſcriptions had not been fo neceſſary: but to a young 
prince, bred up in a court where gallantry paſſes for politeneſs, where 
every object muſt unavoidably awaken his reliſh for pleaſure, and where 
every thing about him ſeems placed there for nothing but to ſeduce him; 
writing to luch a prince, I ſay, nothing could be more uſeful, than to 
repreſent to him with that lovely modelty, innocency, and decency, (con- 
ſtantly obſerved throughout this poem) the alluring and fallacious outfide 
of criminal love; to paint this vice in its imaginary beauty, in order to 
give him afterwards a truer ſenſe of it's real detormity ; to ſhew him the 
abyſs with all it's depth and horror, to with-hold him trom falling into it, 
and to make him keep as far as poſſible from coming near even the edge 
of ſo dreadful a precipice. It was therefore a piece of prudence worthy 
our author, to precaution his * againſt the dangerous paſſions of 
youth, by the fable of Calypſo; and to give him, in the hiſtory of Antiope, 
an example of a chaſte and reaſonable love. Thus, by ſhewing this 
paſſion at one time, as a weakneſs unworthy a noble ſoul, and at another 
time, as a virtue befitting a hero, he teaches us, that love is not below 
the majeſty of epic poetry; and by this means unites in his poem the 
tender paſſions of the modern romance, and the heroic virtues of the 
ancient poetry. | 

Some think that the author of Telemachus exhauſts his ſubjects too 
much, through the fruitſulneſs and richneſs of his genius; that he ſays 
all, and leaves nothing for others to think ; and, like Homer, ſets whole 
nature before your eyes. They are better pleaſed with an author, who, 
like Horace, comprehends _ deal of ſenſe in a few words, and leaves 
the reader the pleaſure of enlarging upon it himſelf. | 

It is indeed true, that the e e can add nothing to our author's 
pictures; but then the mind, by following his ideas, opens and extends 
itſelf, When he is only to deſcribe, his paintings are perfect, nothing is. 
wanting: but when he is to inſtruct, his hints are fruitful, and we per- 
eeive a vaſt extent of thoughts, which do not appear, and which all his: 
eloquence does not expreſs. He leaves you nothing to imagine, but then. 
he gives you full ſcope to think. This is _ properly adapted to the- 
character of the prince, upon whoſe account alone this work was under- 
taken. There was apparent in him, even in his infancy, a fruitful and a 
happy imagination, a noble and extenſive genius, which gave him a taſte- 
for the beautiful parts of Homer and Virgil. This fine diſpoſition put 
our author upon the deſign of a poem. that might cultivate it, and a, the 
3 ame 
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fame time contain the beauties of both thoſe poets : this abundance of 
great images was eſſential to it, to employ the imagination, and form the 
taſle of the prince, and to leave him room to catch at the truths prepared 
for his heart, and to feed upon them of his own free motion. It is viſible 
theſe beauties might full as eaſily have been ſuppreſſed as produced, that 
they flow with as much deſign as fecundity, to anſwer the occaſions of 
the prince, and the views of the author. | N 
It has been alſo objected, that the French nation has nothing to do 
either with the hero or the fable of this poem ; whereas Homer and: | » 
Virgil have intereſted the Greeks and Romans, by chuſing their action 
and their actors from the hiſtory of their own country. | 
If the author has not particularly intereſted the French nation, he has 
done more, he has intereſted all mankind. His plan is far more vaſt than 
that of either of thoſe ancient poets. It is nobler for a man to inſtrutt 
the whole world, than to confine his 5 to any one country. Self- 
love will have all things referred to itſelf alone, and in ſome degree 
appears in our love of our country; but a generous foul ſhould have 
more extenfive views. Befides, was not France infinitely concerned in a 
work ſo adapted to form a king, that might one day govern her according 
to her occafions and defires, as a father of his people, and a Chriſtian 
hero? So much as had appeared in that prince, gave the hopes, and 
indeed the firſt-fruits, of that future happineſs. The neighbours of 
France began already to expect their ſhares of it, as of a univerſal 
bleſſing. The fable of the Greek prince became the hiſtory of the 
Freneh one. | | 
The author had a more uſeful deſign than that of barely. pleafing his 
countrymen ; he intended to ferve them unawares, by contributing to 
form a prince for them, who even by the diverſions of his infancy ſeemed 
to be born to make them happy and glorious. That auguſt child was 
a great lover of fables: the poet's buſineſs was to take advantage of his 
inclination : to teach him, in what he admired, the ſolid and the beauti- 
ful, the fimple andthe great; and to imprint in his mind, by delightful 
relations, the general principles that might preſerve him from the dangers 
that attend the royal birth and the ſupreme power. 
In this view a Greek hero, and a poem like thoſe of Homer and Virgil, 
the hiſtories of remote countries, ages, and exploits, were extremely con- 
venient and proper, becauſe they. allowed: the author full liberty of 
ainting with truth and ſtrength all. the rocks which ſovereign princes ; 
ow in all ages been expoſed to. | 
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From this it neceſſarily happens, that theſe univerſal truths have often 
a relation to the hiſtory and circumſtances of the preſent age: and theſe 
fictions, independent of all manner of perſonal application, and conſi- 
dered only as; — are proper to form the infaney of a young prince, 
contain precepts for every moment of his life. ! ee. 
This harmony between general maxims of morality and real circum- 
ſtances, ought to make us admire: the fruitfulneſs, the depth, and the 
wiſdom of * But I cannot fee how it will any ways excuſe the 
injuſtice of his enemies, who would fain diſcover in his Telemachus the 
moſt odious allegories, and metamorphoſe the moſt commendable and 
the moſt ahve deſigns, into. outrageous ſatires againſt thoſe whom 
he moſt revered: All his characters are quite overthrown, that they may 
be made to contain imaginary reſemblances and hints, in order to poiſon 
the cleareſt and pureſt intentions. Could the author with any honeſty 
ſuppreſs the fundamental maxims of ſo wholeſome a morality, and ſuch 
beneficial politics, becauſe forſooth the moſt cautious way of inculcating 
them could not defend him againſt the malice of critics? | 

Thus our illuſtrious author has brought into his, poem the greateſt 
beauties of the ancients. He has all the enthuſiaſm and profuſion of 
Homer, all the magnificence and regularity of, Virgil. Like the Greek 
poet, he paints every thing with firength, ſimplicity, and life. There is 
variety in his fable, and diverſity in his characters; his reflections are 
moral, the deſcriptions natural; and there runs through his whole piece 
that noble fire which nature alone can beſtow. -. Like the Latin poet, he 
ſtrictly obſerves unity of action, uniformity of characters, and all the 
ther rules of art. His judgment is profound, and his thoughts exalted; 
he joins the natural to the great, and the ſimple to the ſublime. Art in 
him is every where nature: but our poet's hero is every where more 
perfect than either Homer's or Virgil's; his mofality is purer, and his 


ſentiments more noble. 3 7 | Fo 

Conclude we from all that has been ſaid, that the author of Telemachus 
has ſhewn by his poem, that the French nation is capable of all the de- 
licacy of the Greeks, and of all the great ſentiments of the Romans. 
The elogium of the author is that of his nation. ER 
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Late ARCH BISHOP and DUKE or CAMBRAY, &c. 


AND 


AUTHOR of the celebrated ADVENTURES or TELEMACHUS. 
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["HIS great man, equally famous in the Chriſtian and in the. literary 
1 world, was of an ancient and illuſtrious family in France. His father 
was Pons de Salignac, Marquis of Fenelon, and his mother Louiſa de la 
Cropte, ſiſter to the Marquis de FAbre. He was born at the Caſtle of 
Fenelon, in the province of Perigord, Auguſt 16, 1651. He was edu- 
cated at home under the eye of his parents, till he was twelve years of 
age; at which time he was ſent to the univerſity of Cahors. But the 
moſt happy circumſtance in his education was the care of his uncle, 
Anthony, Marquis of Fenelon; a man of great genius, and diſtinguiſhed 
no leſs for his virtue than his valour; he was ſo kind as to take his 
nephew into his own houle at Paris, and to treat him, in all reſpects, as 
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his fon; and under his inſtructions the young man made a great progreſs, 
ſufficiently diſcovering the rays of that genius which afterwards ſhone 
forth with ſo much = At the age of nineteen he preached pub- 
licly, and with great re utation, at Paris; but the marquis his uncle, 
. the Young abhe (for 42 French call thoſt young men who 
defign*to take, or are in orders, though they have no preferment) ſhould 
appear too early in the world, and not have ſufficient ballaſt to weather 
the blaſt of vanity, which too. much, applayſe would raiſe, perſuaded him 
to imitate for ſeveral years the ſilence of Jeſus Chriſt. . 

The young man readily embraced his uncle's propoſal ; and dedicated 
himſelf with unwearied aſſiduity to ſuch ſtudies and improvements as 
were ſuited at once to his rank and profeſſion. At the age of twenty- 
four he was admitted into orders; preferred by the Archbiſhop of Paris; 
and gained ſo good an eſteem in the office wherein he was employed, that 
in 1686 the king named him to be the head of thoſe miſſionaries who 
were ſent along the coaſt of Saintonge and the Pais de Aunix to convert 
the Proteſtants. Military force had been uſed to this end, and much 
inhuman barbarity committed. But Fenelon abhorred theſe perfecuting 
maxims, and would not undertake the miſſion without an aſſurance that 
no ſoldiers ſhould: he employed. "vg FC . 

When he had finiſhed his miſſich, he returned to Paris, and was pre- 
ſented to the king. But ſo little ſolicitous was he after preferments, that 
he neither attended the court at all for two years, ao endeavoured to 
inſinuate himſelf into their favour who had the diſpoſal of the higheſt 
poſts. Though his talents were equal to the greateſt offices, he was con- 
tented to exert them with all diligence in the duties of that ſtation in. 
which he was fixed, by inſtrucking — converts. His fame, however, 
daily increaſed; his ſermons and diſcourſes. were univerſally applauded; 
and the ſtrength, eloquence, and piety of his performances gained the 
general attention. Since his death theſe works have been ſelected 
and publiſhed. He himſelf alſo, about this. time, publiſhed a piece 
concerning © the functions of the paſtors of the church ;* which was 
well. received by the members of his communion, and contains many 
excellent and uſeful remarks, though founded, in ſome meaſure, upon a 


- miſtake reſpecting the choice of paſtors amongſt the proteſtants. A 


treatiſe of his on the Education of Maids, appeared too a little time 
before; and theſe works, joined to his exemplary life, laborious exertion 
of himſelf in the duties of his function, and very eloquent preaching, 
procured him the honour of an appointment to the care of the young 
princes education, the Dukes of Burgundy and Anjou; their m—— 
4 the 
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the Duke de Beauvilliers, having recommended Fenelon to the king, 
without any application of his own, or any intereſt on his part to procure 
io reſpectable and advantageous a pot. 3 

He entered upon it in 1689, and difcharged it with all probity and 
a{liduity, as the excellent pieces he wrote for the inſtruction and benefit 
of his charge, the young princes, ſufficiently prove. During the time 
of his reſidence at court, he ſhewed the greatneſs of his mind, the mo- 
deration of his deſires, and his freedom from that worſt and moſt unbe- 
coming vice of churchmen, covetouſneſs. For he was ſix years there 
without any particular mark of favour, and without once aſking any 
ching either for himſelf or his friends. He had learnt early to moderate 
his — and having an ardent love for the poverty of Chriſt, was 
ſatisfied with a little priory, which his uncle had reſigned to him: con- 
vinced, as he was, that no ſlavery is greater than that which attends the 
love of riches. 5 | 

The French academy, however, gave him an high inſtance of their 

ood opinion of him; for they choſe him, unſoliciting, a member of their 

E in the year 1693 ; and that with particular reſpect; for he was 
admitted in the room + the celebrated Mr. Peliſſon, and of the diſcourſe 
delivered on the occaſion, it is ſaid, that the greateſt honour the academy 
could do M. Peliſſon, was to chuſe him for his ſucceſſor; and that in 
making the choice, they had conſidered nothing but his own merit. | 

At length, in the year 1695, the king gave him the _ of St.Vallery, 
and ſome months after the archbiſhopric of Cambray. The great favour 
he was in with the king, ſeemed to promiſe him ſtill more conſiderable 
preferments; but there aroſe a ſtorm, which blew too roughly for him 
to preſerve his veſſel at court, and which drove it thence for ever. Be- 
fore we ſpeak of the imagined and generally pretended cauſe of this 
trouble, it may be proper to remark ſome things in his conduct, which 
—_— and were aol apt ſufficient to raiſe him, enemies with the corrupt 
clergy. 8 

When the king promoted him to the archbiſhopric, M. Fenelon, whoſe 
conlcience was very ſerupulous and tender, refuſed to accept it; fearing 
he ſhould not be able to reconcile the care of a dioceſe with the daties 
of his preceptorſhip to the princes. The king told him, that the edu- 
cation of the princes being nearly completed, he might acquit himſelf, 
by turns, of his functions as a preceptor and a prelate; while the worthy 
men he had under him in wel poſts would fill his place in his abſence. 
He at laſt ſubmitted to the king's pleaſure; but on condition, that he 
might paſs nine months at Cambray, and three only with the princes. 


As 
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As ſoon as he accepted the archbiſhopric, he reſigned the abbey of St. 
Vallery, without "Fn it for any of his friends and relations; the kin 
was ſurprized, and preſſed him to keep it: but he repreſented to his 
majeſty, that as the revenue of the archbiſhopric was ſufficient for him, 
he thought himſelf in the caſe where a plurality of livings is againſt the 
canon. At the ſame time he reſigned the priory alſo, which his uncle 
gave him. He had no idea of uniting in the ſame perſon the archbiſhop, 
the abbot, and the prior; or of holding preferments, the duties of which 
were wholly incompatible. This uncommon generoſity gained him a 
great applauſe ; but it exaſperated againſt him ſeveral perſons, whom he 
condemned by his example; who were fo far from intending to 1mitate 
it, that they were ly graſping after every appointment ; and were 
therefore des pus to remove, 4 olfible, fo fenced an opprobrium 
to them, as the archbiſhop of Gn, Among theſe was Bofluet, 
biſhop of Meaux ; a man of great learning and abilities; much indebted 
to the archbiſhop on many accounts ; but, rs jovi by his ſuperior ſplen- 
dor, jealouſy and envy, it is to be feared, had too ſtrong a 5 
over his mind: and he failed not to ſeize that occaſion, and to uſe it 
with all diligence, which the archbiſhop himſelf adminiſtered to the 
hatred of his enemies. f | OG, 

Madam Guyon was, at this time, much talked of in France; ſhe pre- 
tended to a very high and exalted devotion; to a pure, but ideal, love of 
God, merely for it's own ſake; ſhe wrote ſeveral pieces, and amongſt the 

reſt a myſtical expoſition of Solomon's gs and, in ſhort, was a down- 

right Quietiſt. The archbiſhop was ſuſpetted of favourmg her. And 
upon the publication of his book, entitled, An Explication of the 
Maxims of the Saints concerning the Interior Life, he was charged with 
maintaining in it the fanatical and dangerous opinions of the Quietiſts. 

In this book, it is certain, he becomes a champion for the doctrine of 
the contemplative life, the pure and diſintereſted love of God.“ He 
has divided his work into forty-five articles. In thoſe which he calls the 
true articles, he ſets down the found doctrine of pure love; he collects 
the expreſſions of the ſaints, gives their true meaning, and determines the 
ſenſe of every word. In the articles which he ſtiles Falſe, he ſhews 
where the danger of error lies, and how far the erroneous principles may 
be carried under a {hew of perfection. . | 

This idea is doubtleſs noble, and worthy the greatneſs of God, who 
ought to be ſerved for his own fake, without any view of intereſt. It is a 

ity the nature of man is too weak to arrive at ſo high a degree of per- 

. tion, and that ſel love ſhould ſtill be the baſis and motive of all our 


3 virtues. 
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virtues. However, ſeveral myſtical theologiſts, who have been approved 
by the church of Rome, have taught theſe very maxims, nay, and carried 
them farther than the Archbiſhop of Cambray has done, as moſt people 
agree, and as it would be very eaſy to prove. Yet for this very docttine 
it was that he was perſecuted. I do not here intend to give an account of 
all the perſecutions which have been raiſed againſt him ; the public are 
ſufficiently acquainted with them already. | 

It is well known that the Biſhop of. Meaux, formerly his intimate 
friend, was one of his moſt violent enemies; that he employed againſt 
him the king's authority, and the zeal which that prince expreſſed for 
religion; that he engaged ſeveral prelates in his quarrel ; ſtirred up part 
of the Sorbonne; ſpread about ſeveral hbels to diminiſh the reputation 
of his old friend; and, in ſhort, all his fury rather ſerved to ſhew the 
mighty intereſt of the Biſhop of Meaux, than the juſtice of his cauſe. 

But moſt men will be apt to ſay, What reaſons could ſo highly pro- 
voke the Biſnop of Meaux againſt his old friend? What could there 
be to occaſion ſo bitter a zeal? The intereſt of religion never puts men 
upon ſuch injurious methods, eſpecially againſt one Who deſired nothin 
but peace, Ss 6 only demanded juſtice, who offered to ſubmit to a — 
tribunal, who ſubmitted to it without reſerve, and who gave ſo great an 
example of perfect obedience. But let us own the truth, and give her 
glory. The Biſhop of Meaux had other motives to animate his zeal 
beſides thoſe of religion. It is not indeed for me to pretend to dive into 
the heart of any man; but ſince the Biſhop of Meaux took fo great a 
liberty with reſpect to the Archbiſhop of Cambray, his friends muſt give 
us leave to be as free with him: he has led the way, and we will * 
vour to follow him as well as we can: but as we have not ſo happy a- 
talent as he had for aſperſion, we ſhall omit imitating him in that point. 
This, then, is what ſome, who ſeem to have pretty well diſcovered the 
truth, have thought of this affair, which has made ſo much noiſe in the 
world, and of which very few have inquired into the real cauſe. 

The Biſhop of Meaux was very importunate for the poſt of chief 
almoner to the Ducheſs of Burgundy. The Archbiſhop of Cambray 
alſo ſeemed to deſire it, but without making any intereſt to obtain it, or 
depending upon any other recommendation than his merit alone. The 
Biſhop of Meaux had intereſt enough to carry it, and got the victory; 
but that would not ſatisfy him: the Archbiſhop of Cambray ceafed, in 
his eye, to be his friend the moment he became his rival ; an opponent 
of ſo great merit is always to be feared, let him be ever fo unlucky. 
Theſe were the chief reaſons that made the Biſhop of Meaux ſecretly his 
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enemy; and his Book of Maxims furniſhed him with an opportunity of 

penly declaring himſelf to be ſuch. He ſaw, or thought he ſaw, in 
that piece, conſequences which might prove extremely dangerous. Ihe 
author's good intention would not excuſe him; his uprightneſs, his ſub- 
miſſion, and all his other virtues, were not able to ſtop the torrent of 
abuſes juſt ready to break in upon him; that uncharitable zeal took it's 
tull ſcope, and wrought very much upon the PO The 1deas of 
perfection which the Archbiſhop of Cambray endeavoured in that book 
to raiſe in the minds of mankind, were, according to his enemy, nothing 
but hereſies and chimeras ; his name, in the writings of the Biſhop of 
Meaux, never went without the moſt odious epithets along with it; and 
as his conduct had nothing in it that could be taken hold of, he was put 
upon the ſame foot with Madam Guyon, and a man of the archbiſhop's 
wiſdom was charged with being in the intereſts of an extravagant mad 
woman; he was We the Montanus of the new Priſcilla : in ſhort, 
no means were left untried to make him appear guilty ; they compaſled 
heaven and earth to ruin him. During theſe times of trouble and per- 
ſecution, the Archbiſhop of Cambray remained ſerene and quiet within 
himſelf; and, as if he had been inſenſible of the injuries that were heaped 
upon him, and the cabals which were formed againſt him, he made his 
reply with ſuch moderation, as one would think might have diſarmed all 
the fury of his enemies. He uſed no force in any thing but his . argu- 
ments, and in the victory which he gained over himſelf; and, indeed, he 
won over to his party all diſintereſted and impartial people; and not- 
withſtanding the fevere condemnation from Rome, he was juſtified in the 
hearts of all good men. | | L 


Every body knows that his adverſaries got the better of his arguments 


only by their intereſt and ſubtilty : yet for all this, he paid an implicit 
obedience. He no ſooner had notice of the ſentence which was pro- 


nounced againſt him, than he ſubmitted to it without any reſtriction; 


he himſelf condemned his own book, without looking out for any pre- 
tence or excule to defend it. We read in the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of 
ſeveral great perſons, and even ſaints, that have fallen into errors, but 
we read of none that have ſhewn ſo perfect a ſubmiſſion ; nay, nor of 
any one that defended himſelf with ſo much ſtrength and ſo much mo- 
deration. | | | 

Every body commended the archbiſhop for his ſubmiſſion : I know of 
none but _—__ that blamed him for having, by an unreſerved 
obedience, procured the peace of the church, and treated him as - 3 
pirite 
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{pirited, pufillanimous man, for having had the courage to overcome 
himſelf. That miniſter aſcribes the archbiſhop's ſubmiſſion to motives 
far beneath a man of honour; by which he ſufficiently ſhews what he 
himſelf muſt be, and how he would behave upon the like occafion. 
But let us leave him to applaud himſelf for his miſtake, and reſume the 
thread of our ſtory. 02 , 25097 ien Ot iu en, 
There has been nobody hitherto but what thinks the Biſhop of Meaux 
ought to have been contented with his adverſary's ſubmiſſion; and, 
indeed, if all which that prelate laboured for was the advantage and 
intereſt of the church, he had what he wanted; Rome has decided, all 
things gave way; his antagoniſt has been the firſt to ſet an example of 
e Charity obliged bim to forget what was pe, and to give 
the higheſt commendations to the conduct of ſo prudent an enemy, if 
one can give the name of enemy to a man who only ſearches after truth. 
Let the Biſhop of Meaux again attacked and fell upon a man who no 
longer defended himſelf; he next revived this affair in the aſſembly of the 
French clergy, which was held at St. Germaine en Laye, and would 
fain have had them gone on to a reviſion of the proſecution, and made 
a full hiſtory of it, in order to juſtify his zeal to poſterity, and to immor- 
talize the glory he had acquired by humbling his adverſary, whom yet 
he did not think low enough. In vain the _— of Rennes, backed 
by ſeveral of his brethren, repreſented to him in a full aſſembly, that the 
Archbiſhop of Cambray's affair ought no longer to be remembered, except 
it were to admire his obedience and ſubmiſſion. © Notwithſtanding all 
this, the Biſhop of Meaux reſolved to proceed; and begun a new pro- 
{ecution againſt the Archbiſhop. of Cambray in a certain court, where 
himſelf ſat at the head. 19 20 | % 
Ihis cruel perſecution did not make the archbrſhop alter his conduct; 
he oppoled nothing but moderation againſt all this rage; and the public 
at laſt roſe up in the defence of a man ſo and unfortunate. I 
believe it would have been very much for the reputation of the Biſhop 
of Meaux, to have joined with the reſt of the world in admiring the 
wiſdom of fo ſubmiſſive a prelate, who acquired more reputation by his 
misfortunes, than he had done by his victory. © Fa TS: 
This relation is not intended to infmuate a belief that it was injuſtice 
to condemn the Archbiſhop of Cambray's doctrine. God forbid that 
any body ſhould withſtand ſo authentic a judgment as that of the court 
of Rome; the archbiſhop readily ſubmitted to it, and he was in the- 
right in ſo doing: the irreligious views for which it might be obtained 
| | ”— 
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did not hinder but that the 5 might be equitable. All our 
intention is only to ſhew the violence with which he was proceeded 
againſt by forme certain people, who proſecuted him with the utmoſt 
rigour, when he deſired nothing but peace, and offered to ſubmit without 
any reſtriction. It is for this that the public condemns his adverſaries, 
and admires his conduct, which was always to be admired. 

There is another thing which the —— might with reaſon com- 
plain of; namely, that though he had advanced nothing but upon the 
credit of the moſt approved myſtical theologiſts, and, among others, of 
St. Francis de Sales, & Serela, the celebrated John de la Croix, Bal- 
thazar Alvarez, &c. yet his enemies would not let him and the others 
take their fate together, (though he was much more moderated than the 
were) but reſolved that his doctrine ſhould ſtand: good in thoſe authors“ 
books, though it muſt be condemned in his. But, if they would own 
the truth, the archbiſhop's misfortunes proceeded from his having ſelected 
this doctrine out of the myſterious obfcurit in which it was before con- 
cealed. He ſet it in an open light; he = ed off the veil which covered 
it, and with a great deal © done and exactneſs diſplays it as it really 
15: thus, being purged from the bombaſt which obſcured it, it ſeemed 
quite new ; — it was this that was the archbiſhop's chief crime: he 
wrote too plainly for thoſe who deſire to be deceived; he diſſipated the 
clouds which were ſo long revered; the light dazzled their eyes, and in 
him they. condemned what they had in others approved. | 

The archbiſhop, according to his ſentence, retired to Cambray, where 
he led an — and divine life; and diſcharged, with the moſt re- 
hg1ous punctuality, all the duties of his high ſtation. He himſelf examined, 
as the Chevalier Ramſay informs us, all thoſe who were to be admitted 
into holy orders, and would have them propoſe to him the difficulties 
and objections they had to offer againſt the doctrines of religion: he 
uſed to hear them with the utmoſt patience, and to anſwer them with a 
fatherly kindneſs. He viſited his dioceſe very diligently, and preached 
in all the churches of it. In his public inſtructions he ſuited his dif- 
courſes to every capacity; ſpeaking to the weak in an eaſy and familiar 
manner: whilſt he raiſed his ſtyle for thoſe who had a more elevated 
genius. His ſermons flowed from his heart, he hardly meditated them 
before-hand, and never wrote: them down. His only view was to ſpeak 
like a good father, to comfort, to relieve, and inftrut his flock. He was 
of a diſpoſition remarkably meek and modeſt, humane and charitable, 
and ever deſirous to ſhew his benevolence, and to do acts of kindnefs 1 
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all men. He was particularly tender to the French proteſtant miniſters; 
and in all reſpetts ſhewed his candour and humanity. A proof of which 


is the following letter to one of his friends, on account of the misfortunes 


of Cardinal Noailles, whom he had been obliged to oppoſe :---< Moſt 
people,” ſays he, may be apt to imagine that 1 We and wickedly 
rejoice at what happens; but I ſhould think myſelf a devil, if I were 
capable of ſuch an abominable joy, and if I did not really grieve for 
what is ſo detrimental to the church. I muſt even tell you ſincerely, 
what others beſide yourſelf will hardly believe,---that I am heartily ſorry 
for Cardinal Noailles's misfortunes. I eaſily imagine all the vexations 
he ſuffers ; I feel them for him; I do not call to mind what is paſt, but 
in order to remember the favour he has honoured me with, for ſo many 
years. All the reſt, God be praiſed, is worn out of my heart. Nothing 
is changed in it. I only conſis the hand of Ged, who was pleaſed to 
humble me out of his infinite mercy. God himſelf is a witneſs of the 
ſenſe of duty and zeal, with which he fills me for this cardinal. The 

ety which I have obſerved in him, makes me hope he will —_— 
bimielf, in order to reſtore the tranquillity of the church, and to pleaſe 
all the enemies of religion. His example would immediately reclaim 
the moſt obſtinate and paſſionate men; which would be an uncommon 
glory to him in all ages. I pray for him daily at the altar, with the ſame 
zeal I had twenty years ago.”---One private letter, written to a friend, 
unreſerved and free, diſcovers often the true picture of a man's mind, 
more than many actions. We have therefore inſerted this, which we 
think gives us ſo good a proſpect of our archbiſhop's mind. 

He continued till the = 1715, in the happy exertion of his faculties 
for the good of mankind, without any Matern i;, and, dedi- 
cated to the divine good pleaſure, with great reſignation and chearfulneſs, 
put off the robes of mortality, in the month of January of that year, to 
enter on a ſtate where there is neither envy, perſecution, nor exile. His 
works abundantly demonſtrate his extenſive learning, great genius, ex- 
-quiſite taſte, and unfeigned love of virtue and piety. A 

The Adventures of Telemachns have long received the applauſes of 
all men of ſenſe and taſte: the infinite charms which are interſperſed in 
it, and which are inſtruments to raiſe the value of the moſt pure morality 
that can be thought of, the order and ceconomy of the whole work, the 
nobleneſs and vivacity of the ſtyle, the agreeable eaſe of the narration, 
it's variety, it's richnels, and the well-applied learning that is contained in 
it; in a word, the author's merit, already ſo generally known, and his 
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misfortunes, which hardly any body thought he deſerved, all this has 
been the occaſion of the great p wifes which have been ſo unanimouſly 
beſtowed upon the Adventures of Telemachus. Nay, a great many have - 
been overjoyed at having this opportunity of defending the Archbiſhop 
of Cambray againſt the perſecution that was raiſed againſt him. 

This work was never publiſhed according to the author's copy tilt now, 
The prince, for whole uſe it was compoſed, he was deſirous to inſpire 
with noble and generous ſentiments: he thought his labour would be 
ſufficiently rewarded by the fruit he wiſhed for from it, and the advantage 
which all Europe might in time receive from it, if his maxims were fol- 
lowed. The public have received it with great applauſe, and, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſqueamiſhneſs of ſome few critics, it is eſteemed one of the 
fineſt performances that has been publiſhed. N | 

I do not deſign to mis-ſpend ſo much time as to defend Telemachus 
againſt the unjuſt cavils of all his cenſurers; the public juſtifies it ſuffi- 
ciently, both by it's eſteem for the book, and the contempt it ſhews for 
the criticiſms that are made againſt it. Thoſe authors fall of themſelves, 
in endeavouring to rife out of the obſcurity to which their want of merit 
had confined them; and their pens would never be known nor heard of, 
if they had not the aſſurance to fall upon ſo noble and illuſtrious an 
N but they are no more than pigmies attacking a Hercules. | 

One of theſe authors, who has printed his criticiſm in Holland, gives 
us only a bead-roll of vile jeſts; in which he is oy fruitful, for he: dads 
a way to vent them conftantly once a month againſt all the greateſt men 
in Europe. I think the Archbiſhop of Cambray 4 happy in being 
among fo much good company, — in not having the approbation of 
ſo weak a writer; ſince to obtain it, a man muſt renounce that of all 
ſenſible people. 

Another author has written a criticiſm enormouſly long, and which 
may juſtly be called the terror of the reader; a book as tireſome and 
dull, as 'Felemachus is agreeable and diverting. It is made up of Greek 

and Latin quotations, which are crouded in without any judgment or 
order; and theſe he ſends to a lady, in order to entertain her, as he 
imagines; but indeed only to create in her an averſion to all manner of 
books and reading. He begins with a long diſſertation againſt all ro- 
mances in general; after which he adds, that © the profound reſpect and 
veneration which he has for the character and perſonal merit of the 
Archbiſhop of Cambray, made him bluſh for him, to hear that his pen 
mould be guilty of ſuch a performance, and that the ſame hand w_ 
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which he every — offers up to the living God the adorable chalice, 
which contains the blood of ſeſus Chriſt, ( e price of the redemption 
of the univerſe) ſhould adminiſter, to thoſe ſouls who have been redeemed 
by it, the poiſoned cup of the whore of Babylon.” Here is ſublimity 
for you! This author does not want for big words! After. this exor- 
dium, he cites the Archbiſhop of Cambray before all the fathers of the 
church, to hear his condemnation : but this topping critic does not 
know that * e Damaſcene, a pope, and ſeveral biſhops, have written 
romances ; and that it is generally believed, the hiſtory of Job was invented 
by Moſes to teach the | Ts patience. fit | 
Thus we ſee romances are authorized by the greateſt men. But, 
adds the author of the criticiſm, © the charms of a country life, and the 
tender loves of the Egyptian ſhepherds and 1 daubing upon 
the verdant turf to the {ound of the reed and flute; and the deſcription . 
he gives of the natural and artleſs beauty of the little Egyptian laſſes, 
the happineſs of the inhabitants of Betica, &c. all this is dreſſed with too 
many charms, and ſerves —_ to corrupt the minds of youth.” This 
is a new ſort of criticiſm, to blame a book for having too many embel- 
liſhments and graces in it. 3 | 
It, in order to pleaſe, there needs only a dull, heavy narration, and a 
dantic ſtyle, the author of the Telemachomama is incompatible: yet 
metimes he aſſumes an air of pleaſantry, which fits upon him juſt” as 
it did upon the als in the fable, who had a mind to divert his maſter, and 
render himſelf agreeable: the moſt pitiful joke in the world paſſes with 
him for fine raillery ; and, that it might not be thought I ſay this with- - 
out grounds, I will give one ſample of his wit, by which we may judge 
of the reſt. He ſays, that it is —_— Monſieur de Cambray ſhould 
not know or conſider, that honeſt Anchiſes did not die in Sicily till he 
had been carried thither by his ſon Æneas, not upon his ſhoulders, hut in 
a good ſtrong ſhip.” This remarłk is wonderfully curious, and worthy. ſo 
extraordinary a critic ! n | | | | | 
But there is in this place another fault ſtill more lamentable : he 
accuſes the Archbiſhop of Cambray of having committed the groſſeſt 
blunder that ever was heard of, in making Aceftes go about to ſacrifice 
Telemachus upon the tomb of Anchiſes, before the fleet of Æneas, 
which was hovering upon the coaſt, was arrived. Here he triumphs: - 
A liar,“ fays he, © ought to have a. good memory: If Anchiſes died 
in Sicily, Æneas muſt be arrived there, and his fleet can: no · longer be | 
wandering about in the ſeas which ſurround that iſland,” . 
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The author of Telemachomania might have ſpared himſelf all this 
pains, had he read the firſt and fifth books of the Æneid. He would in 
the firſt book have ſeen that Aineas left Sicily in order to go into Italy, 
and being caſt by a tempeſt upon the coaſts of Africa, Dido receives 
him there, and makes him recite to her all his adventures from the 
dleſtruction of Troy till his arrival in Sicily, and the death of his father 
Anchiſes, who died at Depranum in that iſland: in the fifth book he 
would have read of /Eneas's return into that iſland, where he is forced 
by a ſecond ſtorm to land once more. The Archbiſhop of Cambray 
feigns that the ſame tempeſt drove Telemachus's ſhip upon the coaſts of 
Sicily, and that Aceſtes had then a deſign to ſacrifice him upon the tomb 
of Anchiſes, in order to revenge Aneas for the miſchiefs Ulyſſes had 
done againſt Troy. This is that dreadiul Anachroniſm, or rather the 
ignorance of the cenſor, who did not know that Aneas was twice in 
Sicily. 1 
To give one proof more of this author's want of judgment, I ſhall 
.add a moſt egregious blunder which he 1s guilty of concerning Pygmalion. 

He accuſes the Archbiſhop. of Cambray of confounding chronology, 
and aſſures us that Pygmalion, king of Tyre, did not flouriſh in the time 
of the Trojan war; he proves it from ſeveral Greek and Latin authors, 
and ſpends five or ſix whole Pages only to demonſtrate this truth. He 
need not have given himſelf this trouble, for it 1s a thing no body is 
ignorant of, and it is more than probable that the Archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray knew it better than himſelf. And, indeed, who doubts that Dido, 
Sichæus, and en were above two hundred years after the de- 
ſtruction of Troy? If the Archbiſhop of Cambray did not keep to this, 
it was becauſe he thought that in a romance there was no need of being 
fo exact in chronology; and he had a mind to imitate Virgil, who puts 
Pygmalion in the ſame age with Aneas and the Trojan war: he believed 
that ſuch an example would be a ſufficient authority for what he did, in 
a thing wherein the point in hand was not to clear up a piece of 
chronology, but to pleaſe and inſtruct by verſimilitude rather than ſtri 
truth. The author of the criticiſm would have been of this opinion, had 
he had any taſte for poetry. But the beſt jeſt of all is, he would needs 

rove that Telemachus's Pygmalion lived a long time after that young 
hero, by confounding him with another of the ſame name who lived 
ſeveral ages before the Trojan war. It is worth while to read him in 
tis own words. | | 19 * 
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The poets, on their ſide,” ſays he, ſpeaking of Pygmalion, © aſſure 
15, that Venus and Cupid, in order to be revenged on him for contemning 
their rites, made him fall in love with a ſtatue ; and, as a puniſhment for 
his having had an averſion to idols of fleſh, they made him almoſt dit- 
| tracted for an idol of ſtone.” He ſays a little before, that Monſieur 
de Cambray makes Pygmalion a paſſionate lover of women, an adorer 
of Aſtarbe's beauty, a great debauchee, and the moſt fond of ſenſual 
pleaſures that ever was; in ſhort, he makes him a monſter of incon- 
tinence. Whereas, on the contrary, no man was ever more averle to 
all this than that prince was; he abhorred women, and could not endure 
the very fight of them, &c. Venus, as well as Cupid, had the vexation 
to find herſelf unable to reduce him under her ſubjection.” It is not 
poſſible to croud more blunders into ſo tew words. The author of the 
criticifm pretends to prove that Py malion, king of Tyre, was not a 
debauchee, becauſe aboot four hundred years before him there was a 
famous carver of the ſame name in the iſland of Cyprus, who was a ſober 
continent man. The truth is, the Pygmalion he talks of, and whom he 
confounds with the king of Tyre, was a celebrated carver in the iſle of 
Cyprus, and did himſelf make the ſtatue with which he fell m love. 
Venus, moved with compaſſion for him, transformed the marble into a 
woman as charming as Pygmalion's workmanſhip was. By this woman 
he had a ſon called Paphos, who gave his name to the country of his 
birth. Paphos was father of Cyneras; and Cyneras had, by his own 
daughter Myrrha, Adonis, who was the favourite of Venus. This fable 
18 _— known, that one can never ſufficiently wonder at the igno- 


rance of a ſcribbler, who ſtands ſo much upon his learning, in being 


miſtaken in ſuch a plain ſtory. 


This error is not the only one he has run into about Pygmalion: he 
tells us, © that that prince, whom Monſieur de Cambray repreſents as a 
wretch full of impiety, was a very religious man; and that = inſatiable 
avarice, and the murder he committed upon Sichæus, huſband to his 
ſiſter Dido, were only triffes, which did not hinder his being a man of 
great worth, and the delight of his people.” | 

Theſe are fine maxims for a man who would make us believe that it 
18 a crime to write a romance which teaches nothing but virtue! I ſhall 
not mention the groſs equivocations he uſes upon occaſion of Telema- 
chus's converſation with the Egyptian prieſt, nor the inſipid praiſes he 


beſtows on the Biſhop of Meaux. We very well know how much that 
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prelate deſerved to be commended; but I do not think he could be over- 
much pleaſed with ſuch fulſome flattery. | | 

But the world will ſay, we take too much pains to confute a caviller 
whom no body takes notice of; beſides, the archbiſhop's performance is 
out of the reach of criticiſm. It is true: but yet, as there are ſome 
people of good ſenſe who have found fault with this work, and that too 
upon more plauſible grounds, let us endeavour to anſwer and ſatisfy their 
objections. 

1. They ſay that the ſtyle is too poetical, and that the author is too 
diffuſive, or rather ar A in his deſcriptions and compariſons. It is 
true, the ſtyle is poetical, and the beſt poetry too that ever was written 
ſince Homer: but it is a great „ of the author, to ſay that 
his ſtyle ſavours of the ancient poetry; ſince it was his deſign to imitate 
it, in writing a ſequel of thoſe Adventures of Telemachus which Homer 
relates in his Odyſſey. We ſhould firſt examine whether he has hit the 
manner of the poet; and if he has, we muſt own that his work has all 
the perfection = can be deſired. 

But,“ ſay ſome, © why {ſhould he chuſe ſuch an elevated ſtyle when 
he writes in proſe?” The reaſon of that is ſoon found: he wrote to a 
young prince, who was to be inſtructed in a ſtyle that might pleaſe him, 
and in ſome manner conceal the bitter of the medicine (to uſe Taflo's 
expreſſion). Now no ſtyle 1s more likely to delight a young prince, and, 
as it were, inſinuate morality into his mind, than that which he has 
pitched UPON. Maxims that have too dogmatical an air, create diſgult : 
the archbiſhop, therefore, was to invent ſome innocent ſtratagem, and 
this was ſup fied to him by the flowing facility of his pen; which has ſo 
well — Homer, that the beſt judges doubt whether Homer himſelf 
deſerves more admiration. | : 

2. Others are offended at his having made choice of a fable rather 
than a true hiitory, and ſay that ſo perfect a ſyſtem of morality ought to 
have been applied to a true ſubject, and not interwoven with chimerical 
adventures. But to condemn tables, is declaring againſt the common 
ſenſe of all mankmd: the holy ſcripture abounds with them, nor have 
the moſt ſevere writers rejected them: young people are exceedingly 
fond of them, and it 1s good to take advantage of that fondneſs, in order 
to inſti] into them thoſe precepts which otherwiſe they would be averſe 
to: it is neceſſary to convey ah under the diſguiſe of amuſement and 

lealantry : almoſt every body ſtands in need of this artifice. The Arch- 
biſhop of Cambray, therefore, is very much to be praiſed for mg 
2 | followe 
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tollowed it in inſtructing a young prince: we all know that princes have 
more occaſion for this fort of management than any other perſons. 

Some other objections have been made; but they are ſo weak that it 
would be a folly to take the pains to offer them: this immortal piece will 
belt defend aſelf ; and the pleaſure it gives all readers, is a convincing 
proof of it's value. 3 

There ſhines throughout the whole the greateſt nobleneſs of thought: 
the diction is certainly the moſt florid and magnificent that our language 
is capable of. One may perceive in it the graces of poetry, the ornaments 
and force of eloquence, joined to a vaſt knowledge of antiquity, which 
is applied with io much art, that one would think the perſons he talks 
of would really appear themſelves. Nothing in it taſtes of the pedant; 
all is ſmiling and engaging, and keeps the reader attentive to the end, 
which at laſt, in his opinion, comes too ſoon. | 

He compoſed in his youth, though it was not publiſhed till after his 
death, in the year 1718, (for he was extremely ſhy of publiſhing, and his 
pieces were — ſtolen from him) © Dialogues upon Eloquence in 
general, and particularly that which is intgnded for the Pulpit:“ which 
have been always held in much eſtimation, and will always be read with 
ſingular profit by thoſe who are defirous to ſpeak with propriety and 
energy. 

His Fables and Dialogues of the Dead, written alſo for the inſtruction 
of his royal pupils, have appeared ſince his death, and have met with 
high approbation ; they breathe the pure ſpirit of virtue, of unaffected 
good 42% of juſt criticiſm, of fine taſte. They are as much ſuperior to 
Fontenelle's, as reaſon is to falſe wit, or truth to affectation. The greateſt 
fault of them is, that ſome of them are too ſhort. 

There is alſo a work entitled the Characters of Charity, which is 
aſcribed to him. It is a practical comment upon the 13th chapter of 
St. Paul's firſt epiſtle to 45 Corinthians; has appeared in an Engliſh 


tranſlation, and contains many important obſervations, which will repay 


the ſerious reader's molt attentive peruſal. All his ſpiritual works were 
collected and printed in two volumes folio, and in quarto, by a book- 
ſeller of Rotterdam. Amongſt theſe we muſt not emit one work, which 
he publiſhed himſelf in the year 1719, called © A Demonſtration of the 
Being of God, grounded on the Knowledge of Nature, and ſuited to the 
meaneſt Capacity.” It is one of the beſt books upon that ſubjett, in the 
French tongue. And for the advantage of thoſe who do not underſtand 
that language, may be read in Engliſh : one of the moſt elegant of our 

country- 
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countrymen, {peaking of this work and it's author, obſerves, © that this 
great author, in his writings, has manifeſted an heart full of virtuous ſen- 
timents, great benevolence to mankind, as well as a ſincere and fervent 
piety to his Creator, His talents and N are a very great ood to the 
world, and it is a pleaſing thing to behold the polite arts ſubſervient to 
religion, and recommending it from it's natural beauty.“ And again, 
Aman of his talents viewed all things in a light different from that in 
which ordinary men ſee them; and the devout diſpoſition of his ſoul 
turned all theſe talents to the improvement of the pleaſures of a good life. 
His devotion has a ſublimity in it befitting his character, and the emotions 
of his heart flow from wiſdom and knowledge.” 


EULOGY 
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Francis Salignac de la Motte Fenelon, 


Late ARCHBISHOP and DUKE. or CAMBRAY, &c.. 
. p. | 


AUTHOR of the celebrated ADVENTURES or TELE MACHUS.. 


From the FRENCH of M. D'ALEMBERT.] 
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19 eulogy of this excellent prelate hath been already pronounced 
in the Academy, by M. de la Harpe, with an eloquence worthy of 
the ſubject, and:of himſelf. Equally obliged, as the hiſtorian of the 
Academy, to pay our: tribute of applauſe to the virtuous Fenelon, we 
{hall not be ſolicitous for the graces of oratory; nor will it. require any. 
efforts to avoid them. A few ſtriking traits,. imple and unadorned, will 
form an eulogy of Fenelon. as artleſs as himſelf. A character like his 
Ve honour belt by that ſimplicity of homage, in which his ſpjrit would 
perhaps perceive a peculiar charm, could it be ſenſible to the exalted. 
eſtimation in which we hold his memory. . 
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Fenelom himſelf hath characterized that fimplietty; which endeared 


him to every heart. © Simplicity,” ſaid he, © is that rectitude of ſoul 
which forbids a too anxious attention to ourſelves, and to our own 
actions. This amiable virtue is very different from ſincerity, and far 
excels it; fop-we often {ee very fincere perſons who are devoid of fim- 
plicity. They would not pals, indeed, t for what they are, but they 
are continually apprehenſive of appearing to be what they are not. The 
child of — "rs affects neither virtue nor truth, and is ever inattentive 
to that ſelf, of which the generality are ſo jealous.” In this charming 
portrait Fenelon paints himſelf without mtending it. He was ſomethin 

2 than modeſt, for he did not even think of being ſa. To be — 


and to be revered, he had only to ſhew himſelf; and we might fay to him, 


Art is not made for thee ; thy ſoul diſplays 
A native worth, and wants no borrow'd rays. 


We will give ſome traits of that beautiful ſimplicity, that humane and 
indulgent virtue, which the Archbiſhop. of Cambray knew much better 
how to practiſe than to define. One of his curates aſſuming ſome merit 
to himſelf, in his preſence, for having aboliſhed the dances of the peaſants 
on Sundays and holidays; Sir,” ſaid Fenelon, © we will not dance; but 
ſuffer theſ: poor people to divert themſelves. For a few moments, at 
leaſt, let them forget the extreme wretchednels of their fate.” 

The ſaying of a man of letters, on viewing the deſtruction of his 


library by fire, hath been delervedly * ſhould have gained 1 


but little improvement from my books, if I knew not how to bear the 
loſs of them.“ Fenelon, who loſt his books by a ſimilar accident, ex- 
preſſed himſelf in a ſtill] more ſimple and affecting manner: God 
* raiſed,” ſaid he, © that it is not the cottage of ſome poor family.“ 

He would often walk alone in the environs of Cambray. He would 
enter into the cottages of the poor peaſants; he would ſeat himfelf 
amongſt them, and, liſtening to f tale of woe, he would ſooth, he 
would comfort them. The old men, who have had the good fortune to 
fee him, yet ſpeak of him with the tendereſt veneration : There, ſay 
they, is the wooden chair, in which our good archbiſhop uſed to fit 
amongſt us. Ah?” they would add, weeping, © we ſhall never ſee him 
He aſſembled in his palace the unfortunate country people, whom the 
ravages of war had driven from their homes. He maintained them, and 
5 | at 
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at his own tahle he waited upon them. One day he ſaw a peaſant who 
eat nothing, and inquiring the reaſon, Alas! my lord,” ſaid the peaſant, 
'* when I fled from my cottage, I had not time to — away a cow that 
nouriſhed my family. The enemy will carry her off, and I ſhall never 
ſind ſuch a good one.” Fenelon, by favour of his ſafe conduct, left the 
city immediately, accompanied by a fingle domeſtic. He found the cow, 
and brought her himſelf to the peaſant, Shame to thoſe who think this 
affecting incident too unimportant to be related before an aſſembly ſo 
reſpectable, and fo worthy to hear it. 525 | 
The ſimplicity of his virtue gained the molt flattering triumph, on an 
occaſion that could nat but be — to his recollection. His enemies (for, 
to the diſgrace of humanity, Fenelon had his enemies) had the deteſtable 
addreſs to place near him an eccleſiaſtic of great birth, under the title of 
his grand vicar, but who, in reality, was a ſpy upon him. This man, 
who had conſented to undertake ſuch a baſe employment, had, however, 
the reſolution to puniſh himſelf for it. After having long obſerved the 
pure and ſpotleſs heart which he had been charged to calumniate, ſtruck 
with remorſe, he came and threw: himſelf in tears at the feet of Fenelon, 
confeſſed the unworthy wa which he had been induced to att, implored 
oe pardon, and then fought to conceal his ſhame in retirement and 
rr. i665 751 5 - T3 G11 Fe . Ab 
But, Cos as this prelate was to the foibles of others, he expected 
not the ſame tenderneſs towards his own. He not only expected, but 
Wag even grateful for, every ſeverity towards himſelf. Father Seraphin, 
a: Capuchin, preaching once before Louis XIV. the Abbe Fenelon, then 
the kings almoner, happened to ſleep during the ſerman. The father, 
percelving it, broke off abruptly in the middle of his diſcourſe, and ex- 
claimed, Awake that ſlecping abbe, who is here only to pay his court 
to the king. Fenelon was * of relating this anecdote ; and, with 
unaffſifted noblentſs of mind, he praiſed beth the preacher, who had 
{hewn ſuch apoſtolic freedam, and the monarch, who by his filence had 
approved it. On this occaſion he related another incident: one day 
Louis XIV. was aſtoniſhed to perceive not a perſon at the ſervice, where 
he had conſtantly obſerved thin greateſt cancourſe of courtiers, while 
Fenelon was now the: only one with him. The prince demanded the 
reaſon of the major of the guards: Sire, anſwered the officer,“ I had 
given it out that your majeſty would not attend divine ſervice this 
morning. I was happy in your having this opportunity, of knowing, for 
yourſelf, thoſe who come hither to pay their devations to God, and thaſe 
who-only come to pay their court to your majeſty.” , 
| | ; 
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If Fenelon ſet the court the bad example of ſleeping under a dull 
fermon, on another occaſion he gave a very uncommon leſſon of ſtrictneſs 
and regularity. He was no ſooner nominated to the archbiſhopric of 
Cambray, than he relinquiſhed his abbey of St. Valery, © that he might 
not violate,” he ſaid, © the eccleſiaſtical law, which forbids the vollofimg 
a plurality of benefices.” Le Tellier, Archbiſhop” of Rheims, who was 
terrified much more by this example than by this law, feelingly ſaid to 


* 
o 


Fenelon, © You will abſolutely ruin us.” 19 OOF 500%; 

He had ſuch an extreme, and, as it were, ſuch a delicate love of virtue, 
that nothing appeared innocent to him, which might ſeem to wound it 
in the {lighteſt degree. He cenſured Moliere for having repreſented it 
in his Mifanthrope with an odious and ridiculous aſpect: 'of auſterity. 
The criticiſm, perhaps,” might not be juſt; but the motive that dictated 
it does honour to the purity of his heart; and it is the more praiſe- 
worthy, as no one can accuſe him of having been intereſted in this 
“ for the gentle and indulgent virtue of Fenelon was far remote 
from the ſavage and inflexible virtue of the miſanthrope. On the con- 
trary, Fenelon much admired the Tartuffe. The more he loved real and 
unaffecteq virtue, the more he deteſted the mere appearances of it, which 
he complained of meeting with but too often at Verſailles; and the more 
he applauded thoſe who endeavoured to tear away the maſk. He did 
not, like Baillet, deem it a crime in Moliere © to have uſurped the right 
of the miniſters of the Lord, in reproving hypocrites :”*. Fenelon was 
perſuaded, that the very perſons who. complained moſt of this uſurpation 
of their right, (which, in fact, is the right of every — man) were in 

eral very little diſpoſed to exerciſe it, and were often but too appre- 
Rakes of being the objects of it. He even dared to blame Boardaloue, 
whoſe talents and whole virtue were in other reſpefts the objects of his 
veneration, for having, in a ſermon ee with inſipid declamation, 
attacked this excellent comedy, in which the contraſt between falſe de- 
votion and unaffected piety is painted in colours ſo ſtriking, that one 
cannot fail to deteſt the one, and view every thing lovely in the other. 
« Bourdaloue,” ſaid he, with his wonted candour, © is not a Tartuffe; 
but his enemies will ſay that he 1s a Jeſuit.” Fab 

During the war in 1701, a young prince of the allied army ſpent ſome 
time at bray. Fenelon gave ſome inſtructions to the prince, who. .. 
heard them with deference and affection. He particularly recommended 
it to him never to force his ſubjects to change their religion: No 
human power,” ſaid he, can have any authority over the freedom > : 


t 
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the mind. Violence may make hypocrites, but it can never perſuade; 
and to give ſuch proſelytes to religion, is not to protect, but to enſlave 
it.” With reſpect to the admmiltration of government, he converſed 
with the prince, in the very language of Mentor to Telemachus: © Your 
parliament,” ſaid he, © can do nothing without you; and are you not 
powerful enough? You can do nothing without their conſent ; and are 
you not happy that your hands are tied up from evil? Every wiſe prince 
will wiſh to reign by the laws alone: his juſtice, his glory, his very au- 
thority, all are intereſted in ſupporting them.” To another prince he 
wrote, © Encourage the progrels of knowledge in your dominions. The 
more enlightened a nation is, the more ſenſible will it be how much it's 
beſt intereſt is to be obedient to wile and equal laws, and under their 
protection the more happy and more faithful it will hve.” [SST 

During the ſame war, Fenelon, having loſt the king's favour, and being 
baniſhed from his preſence, received greater civilities from the generals 
of the allied army, than from our own. While Eugene and Marlborough 
rendered him all the honours that were due to his illuſtrious character, 
the French courtiers, who ſerved in the army in Flanders, endeavoured 
to avoid him. The more worthleſs thought of making their court by 
traducing him ; and the moſt virtuous deemed it at once a great effort 
of courage and prudence to keep. their high ſentiments of his merits 
within their own boſoms. In vam were the preſſing inſtances of the Duke 
of Burgundy, his pupil, who commanded the army in the 1 of 1708: 
this young prince, perhaps the only inhabitant of Verſailles who had not 
forgotten Fenelon, could not obtain his royal grandfather's leave to have 
an interview for a moment with the very man to whom he was under the 
higheſt obligations, and for whom he felt the moſt affectionate ſentiments 
of veneration. Thus cruelly deſerted in his native country, the Arch- 
biſhop of Cambray might, in ſome meaſure, have conſidered it as a 
foreign land, when France, torn to pieces by an unfortunate war of eight 
years, was completely deſolated by the calamities of the fatal winter of 
1709. Fenelon, at that time, had corn in his magazines to the value of 
100,000 livres. He diſtributed the whole to the poor ſoldiers, who often 
wanted bread ; and he refuſed to receive any conſideration for it. The 
king,” ſaid he, © owes me nothing; and, in the miſeries that overwhelm 
the people, it is equally my duty, as a Frenchman and a biſhop, to return 
to the ſtate that which I have received from it.” In this noble manner 
did he revenge his diſgrace. | 5 

There is a beauty in his writings, which more particularly endears 
them to us. It is that ſweet ſenſation of ſerenity and peace which the 
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reader fails not to feel, while he ſeems to be converſing with a friend, 
whoſe very ſoul, as it were, is infuſed into his own, He mitigates, he 
ſuſpends, at leaſt for a moment, our anxieties and our griets ; and human 
nature, which we might be tempted to hate, when we conſider the cha- 
racters of ſome men, appears more lovely fill, when we read the works 
of Fenelon, who ever paints it in the moſt attracting colours. 

The few writings he hath. left on literature are replete with taſte, 
delicacy, and ſuperior knowledge. Improved by the reading of the 
ancients, he knew ſo much the more how to admire them, as his juſt and 
penetrating taſte could not fail alſo to diſcern their blemiſhes. In the 
authors whom he quotes as models, the paſſages that moſt ſenſibly charm 
us are thoſe on which. he himſelf is fond to dwell. He ſeems then, if 
we may be allowed the expreſſion, ſweetly to breathe his native air, and 
to be encircled by all that could be congenial and dear to his own excel- 
lent heart. | | 

His Dialogues on Eloquence, and his Letter to the French Academy 
on the ſame ſubject, contain the juſteſt principles of the art of perſuaſion, 
He treats of this art as an orator and a philoſopher. - Rhetoricians, who 
were neither one nor the other, attacked without refuting him. They 
had only read Ariſtotle, whom they ſcarcely underſtood ; and he had 
{tudied nature, which never deceives. N | 

The beſt written of his works, though not the moſt eſtimable for 
juſtnels. of reaſoning, are thoſe, d which he compoſed on Quietiſm, 
that is, on the diſintereſted love which he required for the. Supreme 
Being, but which religion diſowns. Let us forgive this gentle but active 
mind, for having laviſhed ſo much Bare eloquence on ſuch a ſubject. 
He ſpoke of the pleaſure of loving: I know not,“ ſays a celebrated 
writer, whether Fenelon was a heretic in aſſerting that God deſerves to 
he loved for himſelf; but Iam certain that Fenelon deſerves to be loved 
ſo.” He defended this bad: cauſe in ſuch an inchanting ſtyle, that the 


imrepid Boſſuet, his antagoniſt; accuſtomed to contend: with the moſt 


formidable proteſtant miniſters, confeſſed that Fenelon had given him 
far greater trouble than the Claudes and the Baſnages; and he repeated 
of he Archbiſhop. of Cambray what Philip IV: had ſaid of Marſhal 


Turenne: © This man hath made me paſs many reſtleſs nights.” Indeed 


this evidently appeared ſometimes, from the aſperity with which Boſſuet 
attacked his pacific adverſary: My lord,” would the Archbiſhop of 
Cambray anſwer, © why do you give me abuſe for argument? Would 
my reaſons: have appeared as. reproaches to you?“ Yet, victim as he 
was to the zeal of his eloquent antagoniſt, Fenelon ever honoured the 

3 . on extraordinary 
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extraordinary talents of this modern Chryfoſtom ; and when any one 
endeavoured to depreciate them in his — through blind prejudice, 
or meaner flattery, he warmly vindicated them. It is true, that this 
illuſtrious rival did him the ſame juſtice: for a lady of quality having 
aſked the Biſhop of Meaux, in the ee of his theological quarrel wit 
Fenelon, whether the archbiſhop had really as much genius as was com- 
monly; thought ? © Ah ! Madam,” anſwered Boſſuet, he hath genius 
enough to make us tremble.” 5 | 

But, ſubmitting this ſuperior underſtanding to the deciſions of the 
church, he not only publied himſelf, as is univerſally known, the bull 
which contained his © Maxims of the Saints, but he was deſirous of 
leaving a laſting monument of his ſubmiſſion in his cathedral. He cauſed 
the figure of the ſun to be made, ſupported by two angels, who-trampled! 
under foot many books, on one of which was the title of his own.. 

He was at that time exiled to Cambray, for this very affair of Quietifm : 
for a biſhop amongſt us is always underſtood to be exiled, when. he is 
commanded to reſide on his dioceſe. The Archbiſhop of Cambray, far 
from adopting” this language, and awake to the duties of his flere 
function, bleſted the happy fault which had at length reſtored him to his 
church, and regarded as a felicity what others would have eſteemed a. 
misfortune. | | 

His diſgrace at court, which had been occaſioned by his myſtical 
opinions, was completed by his Telemachus, in which Louis XIV. ima- 
gmed he: ſaw an indirect ſatire upon his government, It was, therefore, 
not unhappily ſaid, that the great hereſy of the A— of Cambray 
was in politics, and not in theology. M. de Boze ſucceeded him in the 
French Academy; and, as Lows XIV. was ſtill living, neither M. de 
Boze, nor M. Dacier, who received him, dared to ſpeak the eulogy of 
Telemachus. But it had been given before-hand by the public voice, 
which fears not monarchs, and even fits in judgment e eg | 

We are aſſured, however, (and this circumſtance would be well wor- 
thy of the noble and virtuous ſoul of Louis XIV.) that, towards the end 
of his life, this prince at length did juſtice to the merits of the injured: 
Fenelon; that he had actually a correſpondence with him, and that, 
when he was informed of his death, he regretted him. Perhaps the 
misfortunes which clouded his declining vents, Had tempered his haughty 
ideas of glory and conqueſt; and rendered him more worthy of hearing 
the truth. Fenelon had foreſeen. theſe misfortunes; and a letter of his 
is. ſill extant, addreſſed to, or at leaſt intended for Louis XIV. R 
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he ꝓredicts the melancholy reverſe of fortune, which ſo ſoon after over- 
whelmed and humbled his old age. This letter is written with the 
eloquence and freedom of a miniſter of the Supreme Being, who iz 
pleading the cauſe of the people before his ſovereign. The gentle ſou] 
of Fenelon ſeems to have aſſumed the vigour of Boſſuet, in order to ſpeak 
the boldeſt truths to the monarch. We are uncertain whether this letter 
was ever read by Louis XIV. but how worthy was it to be read by him, 
and how worthy {till to be ſtudied by every king! It was ſome years 
after he had written this letter, that Fenelon was advanced to the arch- 
biſhopric of Cambray. If the king had indeed read this letter, the 
moment in which he rewarded the writer of it, was certainly the moſt 
_ glorious of his life. But his ſubſequent diffatisfattion with Telemachus, 
and diſpleaſure againſt it's author, leave us the regret of queſtioning an 
inſtance of heroiſm, which it would have been our higheſt ſatisfaction to 
believe and to celebrate. 

The reputation of Telemachus, which hath never varied in any other 
part of E hath 3 N different revolutions in France. When 
the work firſt appeared, it's ſtriking novelty, the intereſting ſubject, 
rendered more engaging by the uncommon graces of ſtyle, and, above 
all, the indirect but uniform ſatire upon a monarch, who was no longer 
the god of his ſubjetts, did not fail to ſecure the ſuffrages of all. The 
corruption which univerſally prevailed under the regency of the Duke 
of Orleans, rendered the nation leſs ſenſible to the merit of works in 
which a vein of virtuous ſentiment was the nobleſt charm; and the 
violent party excited againſt Homer, of which Telemachus was deemed 
an imitation, and finally a certain uniformity of ideas, and monotony 
which they fancied in the diction, all united to degrade it for a long time 
to that claſs of writings, the ſole merit of which is to convey inſtruction 
to youth in an engaging way. But the worth of this book hath been 
much enhanced in our "ge, which, more enlightened as it is than the 
preceding, and better underſtanding the true principles of political hap- 
pineſs, ſeems to inelude them in the two words Agriculture and Tolera- 
tion; and would fain erect ſtatues to the citizen who hath ſo much 
recommended the firſt, and to the biſhop who hath ſo nobly practiſed 
the ſecond. | 

He wrote againſt the Janſeniſts; but this was not, as calumny reported, 
in order to make his court to father Le Tellier. His noble and ingenuous 
ſoul rendered him incapable of ſuch a motive; and his candour and 


probity forbade him to ſeek the friendſhip of ſuch a man. It was the 
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ſweetneſs of his temper, and the idea he had formed of the Divine 
Goodneſs, that rendered him ſo averſe to the doctrines of Father Queſnel, 
which he called cruel, unpitying, and tending to plunge their votaries 
into deſpair; and, in order to combat theſe doctrines, he conſulted his 
heart more than his theology: What a terrible Being,” ſaid he, © do 
they make of God! For my part, I conſider him as a coop Being; 
and I can never conſent to regard him as a tyrant, who, having fettered 
ws commands us to walk, and then puniſhes us becauſe we cannot obey 
im.” 

But, in thus proſcribing principles, which in his opinion appeared too 
ſevere, he was equally averſe to every idea of perſecuting thoſe who 
ſupported them: Let us be,” ſaid he, © with reſpect to them, what 
they will not permit the Divine Being to be with regard to mankind, full 
of mercy and indulgence.” When it was repreſented to him, that the 
Janſeniſts were his avowed enemies, and omitted no opportunity of 
decrying his doctrine and his perſon; © a more forcible reaſon ſtill,” ſaid 
he, © to forbear, and to forgive them.” | 

Although that ſenſibility which rendered Fenelon ſo amiable, breathed 
through all his works, it is yet deeper and more penetrating in thoſe 
which he hath compoſed for the Duke of Burgundy. In writing thele, 
one would imagine that he never ceaſed to repeat to himſelf this mo- 
mentous idea, What I am writing to this youth may be the happineſs 
or the miſery of twenty millions of men.“ This noble ſentiment parti- 
cularly pervades his © Dialogues of the Dead.” There is a warmth and 
animation in all of them, but, in thoſe which he particularly devoted to 
the inſtruction of his pupil, there is a certain {weet and affectionate 
energy, with which the importance of the ſubject inſpires the writer. 
His pencil diſplays peculiar vigour, whenever he deems it neceſſary. 
This characterizes ſome fables, in which he repreſents his pupil to himſelf 
under fictitious names, and, concealing a er, not very flattering, 

under the veil of apologue, he renders ſeli-love itſelf ſubſervient to his 
views, and employs it to enlighten, not to diſguſt, the prince. | 

Another circumſtance worthy of obſervation 1s, that in theſe excellent 
works Fenelon deſcants not on the particular precepts of religion, but 
on the univerſal laws of natural morality. This was not from a principle 
of indifference for that religion of which he was fo worthy a miniſter, | 
but from the wiſeſt and moſt laudable motive, of rendering his inſtructions 
uſefuÞ to the young princes of all countries and of all religions, by 
ſpeaking to them in a language intelligible to all; a language in which 
No. 23. 4 K | nature 
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nature inſtructs every heart; and which, in perfect harmony with all 
religions, is independent of the particular eſtabliſhment of any country. 
The precepts of Chriſtianity, in which he inſtructs his pupil, appear no- 
where but in his © Directions for the Conſcience of a King; and in 
what a lovely and venerable light is Chriſtianity there diſplayed! To 
what a happy ule he devotes the inſtructions of revelation in whatever 
could regard the happineſs of mankind; or which, in enlightening the 
young prince on the extent and ſtrictneſs of the regal duties, could paint 
the fatal conſequences that muſt neceſſarily reſult from the negligence 
of them, and finally inſpire him with a deteſtation of tyranny and op- 
preſſion, and eſpecially of perſecution and fanaticiſm. Thus the inſtruttor 
is at once the prieſt and the citizen; two characters ſo much the more 
reſpectable when united, as unfortunately we but too ſeldom ſee them, in 
the ſame perſon. | 

Fenelon lamented often that the uſage of the court of France did not 

ermit his pupil to travel: However, ſaid he, as I could do nothing 
eee I have at leaſt made him travel with Mentor and Telemachus. 
But, if he ever be permitted to viſit foreign countries, I am deſirous that 
it ſhould be without oſtentation. The fewer attendants he has, the fewer 
will be the obſtructions that truth muſt encounter in her approaches to 
him. He will be more likely than when at home to diſtinguiſh good 
and evil, in order to adopt the one, and to avoid the other; and 
freed for ſome moments from the fatiguing ceremonies of royalty, 
he will, with the more exquiſite enjoyment, feel the pleaſure of being a 
man.” 

But we muſt not forget the moſt intereſting circumſtance in the edu- 
cation of the Duke of Burgundy, which muſt tend ſtill more to exalt the 
amiable character of his inſtructor. When Fenelon, in the courſe of this 
education, had committed ſome fault, even of the {lighteſt kind, (and it 
was difficult for him to commit any other) he would immediately go to 
his pupil, in order to accuſe himſelf. hat a mild yet powerful au- 
thority he gained over the young prince by this noble ſincerity ! How 
many virtues he taught him at once! a habit of ſimplicity and truth, at 
the expence even of his {elf-love; a tenderneſs towards the faults of 
others, a readineſs to recollett and acknowledge his own, the courage 
even to accuſe himſelf, the glorious ambition to know, and. ſtill more 
glorious ambition to conquer, himſelf: © If thou wouldſt wiſh,” ſaid a 

hiloſopher, that thy ſon ſhould be taught to hear and to love the 
— of truth, begin by ſpeaking it thyſelf, even when it will not fail 
to wound thee,” | 
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Could it be believed, if the regiſters of the French Academy did not 
atteſt it, that, on the day of Fenelon's election, two of the members did 
not bluſn to give him each an excluding ball? Happily for them, and 
for us, who are to be their hiſtorians, they will be for ever unknown, and 
poſterity will be ignorant of this melancholy - ſecret, the notoriety of 
which would have compelled us to deteſt their memory. How illuſtrious 
ſoever by their birth, their dignities, or even by their works, it would 
have been impoſſible to ſpeak of their rank or of their talents but with 
grief. In attempting to celebrate their hiſtory, we ſhould be ſenſible to 
the livelieſt indignation, and might be juſt able to trace theſe ſad words: 
He gave a black ball to Fenelon.” . - | 

In the cathedral of Cambray there 1s a long but inanimate epitaph on 
this virtuous prelate. May we preſume to propoſe a ſhorter? 


Here hes Fenelon: 
Paſſenger, 

Let not thy tears efface this epitaph, 
That others may hereafter read it, 
And, 

May weep like thee. 
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Meſſapia, a part of Apulia, — — — 11 
Metapontum, (the city of) where that city now bande — 115 
Minos, who he was, — 8 pi 47 
Moliere, his verſes on the inſecurity of female virtue, — 72 
Monteſpan, (the Marchioneſs of) her character, — — 37 


Mules, the French compared to mules by Cardinal Mazarine, a and 
wall SS — — — mT} 
| GO = ; 5 
Narbal, an alluſion to General Monk, — — 87 
| Narciſſus, his ſtory — — 92 
N availles, 3 1 Duke of) compared to Ariſtodemus, — 64 
is diſgrace, — — — ibid. 


Nadplus, who he was, and his artifice to > deſtroy the Grecian fleet, 243 


Naxos, ar ifland in the Agean ſea, — — — 71 
Nemea, a foreſt, and where, ies OG gs . 
Skin of the Nemzan lin, — ibid. 
Nemefis, that goddeſs's office, 3 „5 3 9 
Neritum, now called Nardo, — — 11 


Neſtor, who he was, 


Nase who he was, 


 Noailles, (Duke of) his diſgrace, — 


famed for his 3 eloquence, and | long life, — 116 


Dm — — —— 


y Oo : ; | | ; 
| 'Oaths, how valued by Louis XIV. — — — 235 


r 


e 


"PAGE 

5 ok of Italy, and] in what 3 at part of it, — 237 
Oeta, (Mount) where it was, — 17 
Ogygia, where this iſland lies, and how at preſent called, — > 
Omphale, who ſhe was, — 
Orleans, (Duchels of) jealous of rr Valiere, — 

a — al 
— — 


to whom ſhe diſcovers her uneaſineſs, — 
her complaints thereupon, 


Orpheus, who he was, — 1 
| deſcends into the infernal regions, 205 
Ow), the melancholy dim of Athens, conſecrated to Minerva, their . | 
TR, — | 272 
Pan, who that god . — — 146 
Parcæ. See Deſtinies. I 3 
Peloponneſus, now the Morea, — 66 
Penates, or houſhold „a full account of what they were, 107 
Penelope, the effect ob he her bau „ — — 11 
i roar gy what it is, | — — 139 
Petilia, by whom founded, — — 11 
Peucetes, what people they were, — — — 14 
Phzacians, where their iſland lies, — — 10, 272 
Philip IV. king of Spain, his character, — 18 
Philoctetes, a * and companion of Hercules, 113 


Philocles, his good qualities; whom alluded to by this character, 14 


Phocis, what country it was, 118 
Phthiotes, what people they were, — 219 
Phlegeton, a river of hell, — — — 2838 
Pollux, who he Was, — — 1 
Polydamas, whoſe type and fi figure. he is, — — — * 


Polyphemus. See Cyclop. 

Proteſilaus, who it is — is alluded to by that charafter, — 148 

not ſuffered to take his laſt leave of his family, to whom 

that alludes, — 

—a true picture of che Marquis de Louvois, who uſed to 
make the courtiers tremble, — 160 

— who he was, — 31 


Queen (mother) alluded to; wa the chambers of the maids 
olf honour to keep the king f rom coming at then, — 72 
No. 24. 4 N Refugees 


PAGE. 
3 R. | | | 
Refugees, (French) being driven from France, [et up > thanufaBitires 

| - other kingdoms, as Wat 34 

River of Forgetfulneſs. See Lethe. | 
Rhodope, a mountain, and where, — — — 276 

8. 

Salentum, an account of that city, — — 644. 102 
Salentines, where their country lay, — 54 
Samos, an iſland, Where, and what invention famous fo, — 1 59 
Savoy, (Duke of ) uſed to go incognite. to the coffee-houſes in 
Turin, and why, | 199 
Scamander, or Xanthus, a river, and where, — 194 


Scylla and Charybdis, failing between thoſe two rocks not dan- 
gerous now, and why, — 10 
Seyros, ifle, — — 16 


Seloſtris, the t of Philip IV. kin age W | 18 

Sibarites, they were, and by whom ruined, - iii | 
complain of having 4 lands uſurped, an alluſion to 13 

Louis XIV. s uſurpation, — — wid. 

Sigzum, promontory, — 2 — — 177 

Simois, a river, and where, — —— 10 — 

Siſyphus, who he was, his puniſhment, [1 2 — — 89 

Styx, or 18 Lake, where it was, — m— 43 

Tantalus, his ſtory, — — 89 


Tartarus, a place in hell, the derivation of that word, 


the abode of the wicked in the infernal regions — 14 
Tarent um, a city belonging to the Salentines, 115 
Taxes, impoſed y Louis XIV. — — 34.42 
Telemachus, his temper when young, to whom vlied, 183 
Texel, the fleet which was to have brou ght no liſh thither, N 
rovidentially retarded, and the Hollanders = pre- 

Nd from run, — — 2244 
Therſites, who he was, — — — 177 
Theſeus, who he was — — — 41 
— ſome account of him, „ „ — 205: 
Thyeſtes, an account of him, — — 220 
Timocrates, an alluſion to Abbot Fouquet, who SO his gy 


brother, 8 — 
2 


— 


Tityus, ſtruck deagby Apollo, _— 8 r 
Triptolemus, an atount of hin, — — 22 
D taugk by Ceres the art of agriculrure, | _ ibid. 
Turenne, 40 Viſcouit 3 ) his character, — So — 148 
ten copmands the French armies in Germany, — 152 
why caltd the ſoldiers father, — 202 
8 N referred the title of Viſcount before that of 
| M of France, which he thought below him, 148. 
his ſpech to the king, — 244 
Tyre, a * ion of that — city Wan to > Amſterdam, | — 33 
v. 4 
Valiere, Mad e la) a miſtreſs of the late French king, — 72 
er picture, | „ — 75 78 
morthed by the Ducheſs of Orleans, | þ - > 
Verſailles, a plletion: on the extravagant ſums laid out on that 
palace, — 139 
Venuſium, njw called Venoſa, where the town ſtands, | 225 
Ulyſles, whohe was — — — Ki 
his A: to return to. Ithaca to: ſee his wife, — — 9 
5 W. 
War, it's TY al conſequences, even though prof] perous ; an alluſion 
to the French king's continual wars '— © — 166 
—— mean! to avoid being engaged i in one, — — 167 
Xanthus. 805 Se „ {br „ | 
* * R A 1 A. : K £55] 
Read the . note (which was omitted-through miſtake of the prin} at the bottom 
of page L57, referring to the words deceiving mankind, in the 28th line the top. 


Of all vices, perhaps deceitfulneſs is the. moſt contemptible; it may ſucceed for a time, but 


always ends in diſgrace. Ovid , that Galanthis, for one angle lye, was nen into 


aweaſel. 


. . note (which was alſo 3 at the bottom of page 2 58, referring 
to the words Jaborious ſearch, in the gth line from the top. 


Virtue and beaut when, happily united. in one perſon, muſt ever engage fortitude and love 
to eſpouſẽ their cauſe.” Th e greateſt dangers will but enhance the prize, and ſerve to rivet that 
affection which already Alles the-breaft. -Witneſs the caſe of Andromeda, 
5 5 hter, awho being bound to a rock, and mented: to a ſea · e W 


E I N 1 8. 


the king of Ethiopia's- 
as at length delivered 
; who afterwards married ber. 7 | | 
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MELMOTH's Complete Edition of TEL MAC Hs. ih 


N.B. The Binder muſt be particular in having' this Work bht before” tie Plates 
are placed, in order to 3 157 the Letter-Peeſs food, FG off on, ang thereby 


ſpoiling the Engrayings. e en 00.8 ADELE n — 


No. 1. TEE Fr ontiſpiece, beug 2 fine Portrait of thel py pr — LEW 


** to fad the Title-Page. 
Telemachus and Mentor arriving at the Iland of alyb/o, page 6 


No. 2. TelemagcRys entreats Hazael to receive him as a S - 47 
No. 3. Telemachus gains Information of the Commerce q Tyre, 33 
No. 4. Telemachus in the Defart of Oaſis, is conſoled by rmaſe IYts, - 22 
No. 5. Telemachus explains the Queſtions of Minos, „ anal oh — = 
No. 6. Minerua protecting Telemachus from the Shofts.of of Love, 42 
No. 7. The Shipwreck of Lelemachius. SE we _— 
No. 8. Cerberus, chained by Hercules, infects the Farth wit his Foam, 41 
No. 9. Telemachus and Mentor at the Altar, e to be feen 
ta the Manes of Anchiſcss, ; — 5 — 22 
No. 10. An accurate Map of the Travels.af 1 Telemachus, — 5 
No. 11. 5 overcames Antaus, who appaſer his Paſ ge into 
rica, 20 — 
No. 12. Apollo, after having ov overcome lachen orders hib « to be N 
flead alive, K Yon ai 9 1 
No. 19. The Death of the — it Kin S z + 2G - 
No. 14. The celebrated Moral Phil opher, Socrates, compding hs 
Hymn to Apollo, — 274 
No. 15. Tereus, after having cut out the Tongue of Philomela, c con- 
. fines her in an old Caſcle, — — 2183 
No. 16. The Nymph Echo changed i into a Sena — 92 
No. 17. The Defeat and Death of the Tyrant Bocchoris, ö 
No. 18. Myrrha, having retired into the Country of the Sabeans, is 
leliyered of Adonis and afterwards Waeco! mto 
a Tree, — e bs 5, 2, 
No. 19. Perſeus delivering Andromeda, — a" 
No. 20. The Transformation of Galanthis into a Weaſel, — 177 
No. 21. Ar iſtodemus, being elected King of Crete, is crowned 3 
the venerable Sages, — — 6 Þ3 hag 6s —— 
No. 22. Cadmus and Hermione changed 1 into Serpents, — 251 
No. 23. Leucothoe charmed with the Beauty of Apollo, — 9 
No. 24. 1domeneus attempts to deſtroy himſelf, ; -f mew ee 


Note, The Lift of Subſeribers, Propoſals Ken Works, &. wo te 


carefully placed at the End. 47: 
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